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High-Treason ! ! 


i 


THE 


TRIALS AT LARGE 


OF 


L ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD, Gent. 

f JAMES WATSt)N, the Eider, Surgeon, 

THOMAS PRESTON, Cordwainer, and 

JOHN HOOPER, Laboiuier, 

VPON^ AN INDICTMENT FOUND AGAINST THEM fQlt 

HIGH-TREASON. 


Mft* iusticebaylet's charge to the grand JURT^ 


Court of Kin^a Bench* 

ON Monday, April 28, 1817, at ten o'clock, tlie 
Grand Jury for the county of Middlesex havingrbeen 
sworn, Mr. Justice Bayley addressed them as folloifr^ z— . 
Grentlemen of the Grand Jury,— You are assemH^'d^ 
us grand jurors for this county, to discharge the c^ut/^f 
that service. Of the nature of your duty Thave no dou^ 
that you are previously well aware.. It is in general to 
examine into each of the particular charges that may ]>e 
brought before you ; and^ if you find a charge supported 
by such evidence as you are induced to believe corre- 
sponds with the charge, you ^iiE^turn the bill ^containui^ 

h A2i^^ 
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such charge a« true. But I understand that there is 
likely to be brought under your consideration a charge 
different from those which ordinarily occupy the atten- 
tion of the grand jurors in this place^— a charge of the 
highest crime that can be committed-^the crime of 
high*treason* Of the particular evidence by which that 
charge is to be supported, I am (as I ought to be) as 
Ignorant as you are; but it is my duty, as accurately as. I 
can, to point out to you the law applicable to the subject, 
so that you may. be enabled to refer that law to the 
evidence which may be brought under your consider- 
ation; and thus that you may be enabled to decide 
between the public on the one hand and the indivi-'' 
duals accused on the other. The charge of which I 
havie^.^spofcen as likely to be brought before you will 
consist, I believe, of four different descriptions of treason ; 
there will bc'— the first, compassing and imagining the 
kio^s death; another will be, compassfog and ima- 

!;inmg to depose the king; the third will be, that of 
evyine war against the king; and the fourth will be, not 
actually levying war against the king, but conspiring to 
levy war, to force the crown to change its measures and 
counsels. 

Gentlemen, of these, two — namely, the first and third 
»— were made treason by an act of parliament so long 

^ ago as William III. The other two were made treason 
by an act of parliament in the present reign, namely, the 
86th of George III. cap* 7. I mention the chapter, 
because, in coDsidering the question, you may have 
occasion to refer to it. Of these, that of compassiog and 
imagining the king's death is considered as an act of the 
mind; and, unless it is further evinced and indicated by 
some act proceeding to that end, or to the deposing of 
the king, the charge would not be made out; and, upon 

. this count, you must not only have a conviction that that 
idea entered the mind of the individual, but that he acted 
upon that compassing and imagination. The law const-. . 
ders that it is not necessary that the idea which enters 
the mind of the individual who is chained should be 
actually to destroy the king, or actually to depose the 
king ; but if his object should be of such a nature as 
that, in the means taken to accomplish it, the life or 
safety of the king are likely to be brought into hazard, it 
will be considered, that entertaining and acting upon an 
'.object of that kind is necessarily contemplating the 
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ultimate end, viz. th€ death or deposition of tbe King, 
^ou are considered as always bearing in mind that act 
which is likely to be the consequence of the means which 
you are adopting for effecting a particular purpose. 

In levying war against the king, a compassing and 
imagining of his death is supposed by the law ; because 
a man who would be wicked enough to levy war against 
the crown would, if he were successful, entirely take 
off and remove from the throne that power whose duty 
it would be to punish the offence of high-treason. There- 
fare, tbe levying war would be what is called an overt- 
act of compassing and imagining the king's death, or of 
compassing and imagining the deposing of the king. 

Gentlemen, it is very necessary that you should be 
apprised beforehand of what the law considers as a KVying 
of war. It is not absolutely necessary, in order to consti- 
tute that offence, that there should be a regular organized 
force, or that the persons should be in military array. If 
there is an insurrection, that is, a large rising of the people, 
for the purpose of effecting by force and violence, not 
any private objects of their own, but a public purpose, 
that is by law a levying of war. There must be an 
insurrection, and force must accompany that insurrection, 
and the objects must be of a general nature. 

This has been under the consideration of the judges 
at many periods of time, and has always received from 
them the same opinion. One of the earliest cases was one 
when there was a general rising of a great many people — 
a mob of about five thousand persons, with a view, (not, 
to be sure, of a wicked nature), but to put down all 
brothels, — houses of ill-fame. That was not to revenge 
any private wrongs of any of the individuals, but with 
a view to a general reform. The judges were of opinion 
that it was not for individuals to take upon themselves to 
effect any general purpose by force and violence; and 
that was considered an act of high-treason, as an act of 
levying war. 

Another of tbe early cases was not of a very differ- 
ent description; it was one in which the persons met with 
a view of putting down all meeting-houses by force; 
tfa^ose were the meeting-houses of those persons who 
differed in religious opinion from the established cLurcb. 
Thence the judges, in the reign of Queen Anne, were of 
opinion, that, inasmuch as the rising with force was for_^ . 
general purpose, it constituted the offence of levying war* 
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Getittemen, in our own timeSy in. tBe case of my- 
Lord George Gordon, there was an insurrection for the 
purpose of putting ddwn popery; and, I dare say, many 
of you recollect the cry of *I^o Popery.* That was an 
insurrection for the purpose of putting down a religious 
establishment with force and violence; and there the 
judges had no doubt or difficulty, that a rising for the 
general purpose with force, was an act of levying war 
against the crown* The text writers on this subject, 
both the learned Sir MsitiheW Hale, and Mr. Justice 
Foster, who coolly considered this question in their 
closets, were of the same opinion. Therefore, what I say 
is not only the opinion of the judges who decided on the 
cases when they came under their consideration, but also 
of those who were writing for posterity. Therefore, if in 
that which shall come before you, you shall find that 
there was a rising, accompanied with circumstances of 
force and violence, and if you shall be satisfied that the 
persons who rose bad as their object to eflTect by force or 
violence any general reform, of any description whatever, 
or any other public purpose, it will amount to a levying 
of war. 

Anothter of the charges will be, conspiring to levy 
war with a view to force the crown to alter its measures 
and counsels. That charge supposes that there has not 
been so much insurrection as amounts to the actual levy- 
ing of war, but merely supposes that certain persons have 
met together, and that the result of their deliberations is 
to efifect such a rising as Will procure their object — 
namely, the forcing the king to change his measures and 
counsels. 

In order to support these different charges, the law 
expects that what are called overt-acts will be stated in 
the bill of indictment. The overt-acts do not constitute 
the treason, but they are inserted in the indictment as the 
evidence which is afterwards to make out the charge. 
They are also inserted that the prisoner or person accused 
may be aware beforehand of the evidence that is to be 
brought against lifBi» and that he may be on his guard. 
Many overt-acts will, no doubt, be alleged, and you will 
strike out such as you do not conceive to be supported by 
the tf^id^nce. 

In cases of treason, it is necessary that there should 
be two witnesses, in order that the accused may be con« 
victed; two witnesses to each overt-act; but if one 
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proves one orert-act, and another anoiher, in the same 
eovutf that will be sufficient in law to warrant conviction. 

It will also be necessary, before yon can return a true 
bill, that you should be convinced that some of the overt- 
acts were committed in the county of Middleseic, which 
U only within your jurisdiction; but if one is proved to be 
committed within your jurisdiction, then you will have 
power to inquire as to all the others, whether committed 
in Surrey, in London, in any other part of the country, or 
even out of the country. 

In the ordinary cases of felony, gentlemen, there are 
accessaries both before and after tbe fact on many occa- 
sions; but in treasons all are principals. No matter when 
a man enters into the common desigtn;4he moment he has 
entered into it, he becomes a party to all that has been 
done by the others before, ana to all that may be subse- 
quently done. 

* Conspiring' and * consulting' will be aller ed as 
some of the overt-acts; and, in order to support them, it 
will not be necessary that yoH should have evidence from 
persons who heard them consult^ but if you find that 
there was a plan, and yon shall be satisfied that there 
was a previous consultation and conspiracy, of the 
measures tff which the persons charged hav« adopted, 
that will warrant you in finding the bill of indictment 
against them. 

I ha^e endeavoured^ gentlemen, to ofier you sndi 
considerations as occur to me, by way of directing your 
judgment, but not with a view of influencing your 


I am sure you will give this high and heavy cbas^ 
the fullest and fairest in^estigatien; and you will not re^ 
turn a bill against all or any of these persons .unless it is 
proved^ to the satisfaction of your mind% that they are 
guHty orall, or some of the charges. 

These observations I have thought it material ^ oficnr 
to you ; and if, in the execution of your du^, any 
diiBculty should arise, I should be very glad to give y^ 
any assistance which is in my power. ; 

The jury then proceeded to the grand jury-ro 
where the bill of indictment against Watson the e| 
Preston, Hooper, Thistlewood, and Keens, was laid l^ 
them and read. It is, of necessity, ftt>m the nature . 
form of such indictments, extremcfl^i^ng. It com;prisesi 
four counts, and imputjss to tbe persbiia charged fourteejft^ 
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overt-actB cf treason. At one o'clock, Mr. LitcbfieI4» 
Solicitor for the Treasury, the first witness, was called in, 
and the others were called in their order. 

The grand jury continued to sit until half-past five, 
when they adjourned, for the purpose of ezanuning tha 
remaining witnesses next day. 


THE attorney-general's SPEECH TO THE COURT. 

Court of King^s Bench, 

Tuesday, April 29^— Just as the Court was about to 
rise, the foreman of the grand jury, accompanied by his 
fellows, delivered in their presentment, on which it was 
stated that theyfound true bills aminst Arthur Thistle- 
wood, James Watson the elder, Thomas Preston, and 
John Hoooer, for hieh-treason. 

The bill against John Keens was not found. 

As soon as the names had been r^ad, the attorney- 
general addressed the Court, as follows:— In consequence 
of the bills of indictment now returned by the grand jury, 
it becomes my duty to move your lordships, that the 
sheriff of the county of Middlesex be directed to furnish 
Sf r. Litchfield, as solicitor for the prosecution, with a list 
of the proper number of persons capable of serving on 
the jury, that copies of that list may oe delivered to each 
of the persons against whom bills of indictment have 
been found. 

The Court then made an order accordingly. 

The attorney-general proceeded : — It may not be im- 

Iiroper for me to take this opportunity of stating to your 
oraships, there has been notning which I, and I may 
say every person connected with the duty of prosecuting, 
have had more at heart than that it should be brought to 
die earliest possible examination. Your lordships know 
peffectly well, that by the kind permission of the Court, 
^1^ .the present sti^ of inquiiy has been somewhat 
accelerated: by the usual coarse of proceeding, the grand 
jury would not have been summoned so early in the 
term ; therefore, every facility has been afforded that the 
persons accused might have their deliverance at the 
earliest moment. Your lordships have now ordered, that 
the sheriff of the county of Middlesex shall return a 
certain number of names of persons to serve upon the 
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jury, and your iordsbips are aware that that number must 
be considerable. It is not possible to state exactly at 
what time that dufy will have to be performed, but w« 
have every reason to believe that it will occupy some 
time; and taking- it at the very earliest momeot, and 
i»tth the utmost anxiety that the cases shall be tried as 
soon as possible, your lordships would find yourselves 
unable to name a very early day. By law, without eon* 
suiting the convenience or the desire of any body» it is 
impossible that an earlier day can be named for com- 
mencing the trial than the Friday preceding the conclu* 
sion of the tenn ; leaving, therefore, only Saturday and 
Monday' afterwards, the latter being the last day of your 
lordship sitting in banc. Your lordships will be aware, 
that at least a considerable portion of the first day of 
such a proceeding must necessarily be consumed in 
assembling a jary for the trial of the accused to which 
there is no objection ; so that my duty of stating the 
case would not commence until late on -Friday. There 
will then only be left Saturday and Monday for the con- 
clusion ; and if, by any accident, by the length of the 
inquiry itself, by the number of witnesses to be examined, 
or by any other circumstance, the trial should be pro- 
tracted so as not to be finished by the .end of the term, I 
need not state to your lordships the consequences ; all 
our labour would have been yam. In a grave proceeding 
like the present, I say nothing of the inconvenience that 
would be left at the end of the term by the interruption of 
business; for I am sure that you lordships would williofily 
lay aside all other matters, hoNvever important; but, under 
all the circumstances, it does appear tome that I should 
be abandoning my duty if I were to hesitate for a moment 
on the point whether I should ask your, lordships to tak6 
these triajs at bar during the present term. I think that ^ 
it is my duty to the prisoners, which I hold to be para- 
mount to my duty to the public, or at least as standing on 
one footing, being in truth the same, to ask that a later 
day should be appointed. I can have no wish but, in: 
common with your lordships, that justice shall be satis-- 
factorily administered; and I thought, therefore, that the 
earliest moment when I could communicate with tha 
court upon the subject was the fittest moiuent I should 
request that your lordships will have the goodness to && as 
ekriy a day as pos|ibIe in the next term for commencing 
proceedings. Before I sit down, it may be fit to intimate^ 
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that Ju ihe eourae of the term I shall supply to the Court 
that the parties accueed may he arraigned, which will be 
one atep, gained 4hi8 term; but to proceed to the trial is, 
I am 8,ure9 impossible. 

Jiojti Eilenboroiigh. — From what you state, Mr. 
Attorjiey-geoeral, the Court understand that the trial c|ui« 
not be practicably concluded in the present term; if, so, 
it would aikswer no useful purpose, and be a waste of 
labour and attention, as well as distressing to the feelings 
ot the person who are the object of the prosecution; 
the Court will, therefore, fcgnsider what day in the next 
term will be convenient for entering upon this bu* 
siness* 

'nie AUorney*geiperaK«^Of that your lordships will 
probably infora^ us after consicjleration: at present, I 
believe, it is not necessary to trouble the Court: for the 
sake of the prisoners, I deemed it my duty to mentiou the 
object without dejay. 

tWd GUenborpiigh. — ^The first day of the trial would 
certainly be oeeupira in the way you ha^e stated, and at 
what time the business could be terminated must, of 
course, be uncertain. 

Their lordships then consulted together for a feW 
secondsy after wnich 

Ltprd Ellenborpugh added— Without pledging •uT'^ 
selves not to alter our determination, it will do no harm 
that the Court should intimate that they have it in con- 
templation to fix the first Monday in the next term. 
Suon mptions for new triaki as may be to be made may 
come on op the Friday and Saturday previous, so that 
the business may be proceeded in on the third day of the 
term. 

The grand jury theii withdrew, and the Court ad- 
journed* * 

LIST OF THE JURY , SUBCMONED FOR THE TRIAL. 


Thomas Mitchelsoo, of ftreeo-street, 
GrosTenor-sqnare, surtcyor. 

Thomas Allman, of Princess-street, 
Coiuluit«str«et, bookseller. 

Robert Durbam, of Mill-street, Con- 
duit-street, carpenter. 

John Tamer, of New Bond-street, 
jeweller. 

Robert Norton, of Picket^treet, 
T^nple«>bar, buttoD«maker. 


Daniel Wllshen, of Long-Acre, esif^ 
gold-beater. 

Thomas Boot, senior, of Leicester- 
square, grocer. 

John Tomlinsoo, of Bedfordbury, 
Covent-garden, woollen-draper. 

Peter Richardson, of Charing-crois,, 
esq. lottery-office-keeper. 

Samnel Edwards, of Robert-street^ 
Adelphi , %r ine-merchant. 
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Xdury Ua4enr«od» of Dnury-lue, 

cutler. 
Charles Eady, of Goswell^treet, 

water-gilder. 
Thomas Hacker, of the sane, timher- 

merchant. 
Geoi|;e Allen, of Banner-street, St 

Lake's, brass-foattder. > 
Daniel Gardner, of ChisweU^reet, 

hatter. 
Samuel Fish, of St. John-itreet, to- 

baecoaist. 
John Woodhead, of Drary-Uno, dis- 
tiller. 
John Lane, of Thomhaogh-ctftet, 

Bedford-aqnare, gent. 
Thomas Capper, of Beattfbrt-wbarf, 

SCmnd, coblHaerchaat. 
Francis Wingrave, of the Strapd 

bM>kM»er. 
John Bryant, of W^ping^stieet, 

anchor-emith. 
James Fraser, of the nme, bisenit- 

bdher. 


Arthur Freach, of the i 


iron- 


John Franklin, of Gowtr-ttreet, esq. 
WHliam Beckett, of the same, esq. 
Paler Ladgate, of Great Queen-etreet, 

Lincoln's-tnn-fields, gent. 
John Doyle, of Holbom, fhn4igbt 

nuuinfactarer. 
Wilttaa Hugles, of theaai^, tiwa. 

maker. 
WHHam Bailey, ef the same, inm- 


IBlliam Fhitpot, of the saMe, liMit«. 

draper. 
Daalel BippcMl, of GaideH-phutef, 

Graat Turnstile, Holbom, tailor. 
Mtm Babbeth, of Red LioiKStreetj 

Holbom, oheesemoager. 
WiHiam BayUs, of the same, tin. 

Samuel Kell, of the same, carpenter 
and undertaker. 

John Wilton, of Bedford-street, Bed- 
ford-row, boot-maker. 

John Dickson, of GrevlU&otreet, 
Hktton*gardeh, baker. 

James Clark, of Laystall-street, Li- 
qnorpond-stireet, gent. 

George Belles, of Gray's-inn«Jaoe, 
grocer. 

Robert Armstrong, of Baldwin's- 
gardensj GmyVian-lane, pawn- 
broker. 

Richard Ramsden, of Brook»ttreet, 
Holbon, capillaire-maker. , 

William Marrii, of tha HHac, dyer. { 


Joel Bdirmrds, of Gnerillo-itreM, 

Hatton-garden, tailor. 
WilMam Phillips, of Holborn, iron. 

monger. 
Caiarlct Ftory, of the iftiae, Unet- 

draper. 
Jos«^ Arden, of Fulwood^s Reatt, 

Holbom, glassmao. 
Christopher Seott, of BmwnloWf 

street, Holbom, tailor, 
Bdward Helltag, of Featherstoae- 

buildfngs, Holborn, painter. 
Thomas Bea», of Dean^iftreet, Hol- 
bom, butcher. 
Thomas Cordelia of Ltoather-laino, 

Holborn, gent. 
Charles Cox, of Hattrni-gArdeU, 

army-agent. 
Thomas Wilkes Barker, of Kirb^ 

street, Hattoa-gardoo, silrer- 


George Woodward, of LealhcrJane, 

Hblbora, tntaer. 
Richard Jaques, of Halton-gardeo, 

anotioaecir. 
Humbm Rich, of Holbora<>bill, hat- 

ter. 
RichArd Fl«mmii%, of TotCeiAUid* 

court-road,, esq. sanroyor. 
Samael BaxtH', of Garmartfa^i^ 

street, Tottenham-court-road, esq. 

bander. 
William Bentham, of t7pper6ow«r- 

fltroet, couYeyancer. 
John Christmas, of Upper Thorn- 

haugh.street, «q. painter. . 
William Knight, of £ustoB»-pilue, 

BostoA^square, esq. 
Bowman Atkinson, of Londoa-staeet, 

Fltaroy-sqdare, g«nt. 
James Heath, of Ru8sell''plBce, FKz- 

roy-square, engmyer. 
James (^forth, of Lower Fit«roy- 

street, Fltzroy-sqwire,'geat. 
Samuel Baker, of TottcBbaah*eOttrt- 

road, pork-butcher. 
Joseph Mail, of Keppel-ro#, 

roy-sqnare, stone-mason.^ 
William Thomas Miles, of Hertfoid- 

street, Fitaroy-squarcv^ocer. 
Frederick Holbroke, of I7pper Fitz- 

roy-street, Fitsroy-square, geat. . 
Rudolph Ackermann, of the Strand, 

printpseller. 
William Winchester, of Cecil-ttreet, 

Strand, gent 
John Mawe, of the Strand, ship- 
owner. 
John Parker, of the lamo, woollea- 

draper. 
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R^hert Hall Wettley, of die Strand, 
bookseller. 

Heitry Bnclcley, of the same, floor- 
cloth-manufacturer. 

Abrahsm Walker, of the same, mer- 
cer. 

William Robert Bargeu, of the Muoe, 
oilman. 

James William Brooks, of the same, 
glass-dealer. 

John Miers, of the same, -mfailatiire- 
painter. 

Bdward Wilton, of the same, apbvl- 
sterer. 

John Bamthwaite, of the same, linen- 
draper. 

William Bobson, of the same, jewel- 
ler. 

^amee Halford, of Norfolk-street, 
< Strand, navy-agent. 

jSamuel Page, of Doughty-street, 
GiMldford-street, bailder. 

William Forsyth, of Nottingfaam- 
|>lace,Mary-re-bone, es^. 

John Spicer, of Gray's«sCreet, Dnke- 
Btreet, Maochester^qnare, bnuidy- 
mercbant. f 

John Smith, of JolH»<8li>lfet; Mary, 
le-booe, undertaker. ■ 

Richard Miller, of MortImeii*-8treef, 
Mary«>le-bone, tailor. 

James Little, of the same, uphol- 
sterer. 

John Thompson, of Newman-street, 
esq* attct:ioneer« , 

Thomas Papwpr^h; of the sane, 
plaatarer. 

William Porden, of Berper's^treet, 
esq. ardbitett. 

William Reynolds, of Opcfordmtreet, 
bcbksell^r. 

James Rumble, of Orclwrd-street, 
Poi*tiibin«square^haQcher. * 

Nicholas Cade; - of > if Igb street, 
Bioomsbury, oarfK^uter. 

Francis Hager, oSP Plamtree-Btreet, 
~\Grtef's, gr»ceV. * 

FranTK^ysall, of Broad»8treet, St. 

Thomas JOUock Grindall, of the 

• same, dfsAller. 

John Eatonji of the sataie, brandy- 
merchant. 

John Heath, of Queen^quare, esq. 
mercbaoi. 

Charles StoneV, of Great Ormond- 
street, gent. 

Richard Hosman Soly, of the same, 
esq. 

James Peak, of Qreat Onpood- 


yard. Great Ormond-street, brfth- 

layer. 
John Best, of Devonsbire^street, St. 

George the Martyr, gent, coal- 

mercbant. 
John Booth, of the same, gent, sur- 
veyor. 
Thonias Tedd, of the same, gent, mtr- 

▼eyor. 
Samuel Homer, of Red-lion-sqaare, 

appraiser. 
Samuel Roberts, of Old North^trdet, 

Red-lion ^square, victualler. 
Richard Perkins, of Redlionustf^et, 

Holbom, shoemaker. • ' 
Edward Powell, of the same, grocer. 
Charles Baxter, of Red-lion-passage, 

Red-lion-street, Hoi born, pofk- 

man. 
Henry Jackson, of the 'same, b*ot 

and shoemaker. 
Peter Bard in, of the same, painter 

and glazier. 
William Sabine, of Church«stffeet, 

Ohrittcharcb, carpefater. 
John Pitrard, of (he same, paper- 

manuftwtarer. 
Thomas Gable, of the same, wcstver. 
William Hale, of Wood^treet, 

Christcburch, weaver. 
John Edger, of Prince*t*8(!reeCf 

Christcburch, weaver.. 
•Bvan Jones, sf Br«Kwa.'»4ane, 

Christcburch, grocer. 
James Ikiames, of WhiedIer-<it#eeA, 

Christcburch, soap-maker. 
Robert Young, of Holywlell*8treet, 

Shored itch, esq. bricklayer. 
John Marshhir, of the s^me, esq. 

grdoer. - ' ' 
RobertHill, o€lhe8ame,tobaeeaBist'.. 
Joseph West; of the same^ grocer. 
Robert Oanyersy of the same, iroa- 
• monger and dealer in narme 

StQVfS, 

Thomas Titterton, of the same, coach- 
m'aker. 

William Ha^ktlock, of the same, 
currier^ 

Joseph Teale, of the same, shoe- 
maker. 

William Grainger, of the same, gro- 
cer, 

John Ham, of Spital-square, weaver. 

Samiiel Knight, of Hi^-street, Nor^ 
too^falgate, esq, dmggist. 

George Wool ri eh, of Wbtte-lion- 
street^ Norton ^faigate, weaver. 

Thomas. €akr, of Ghap^yard) Nor- 
tonoialgale,. plasterer. 
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JVilliam Pr7or,bf Whit«-lioD-ttrcct, 
NortoD-falgate, leather-seller. 

.Tbonas. Porter, of Long-alley, Moor- 
fields, baker. 

TboQuu Armitaf e^ of the New*road, 
St. 6eQr|;e'B in the East, esq. 

George Annstrong, of Welldose- 
sqaare, coal-merchant. 

Thonas Burford, of RatclifEe-high- 
way, l^nt. stationer and paper- 
banger. 

Cburlet Beroer, of Bernei^s-street, 
Comnercial-road, gent. 

Tlhonas Diz, of Cannon-st reel-road, 
coal^merchantv. 

William Stocks, of Wapping^treet, 
batter. 

Thomas Brown, of the same, instrn- 
ment-maker. 

Thomas Driver, of the same, slop- 
seller. 

John Hartshorn, of the same, esq. 
sail-maker. 

J«htt Jenkins, of the same, coal- 
merchant. 

Thoflsas Morton, of the same, esq. 

■ brewer. 

Peter Mallard, of the same, esq.sail- 
maker. 

AlexioQs John Strickland, of the 

. «Bme, e9q. coal-merchant. 

Sawyer Spence,of the same, plamber. 

Sharp Thurlby, of the same, tallow- 
chandler. 

John Henry Wackerbarth, of Par- 
son-street, lYapping, esq. sugar- 
baker. 

Richard Gray, of King-street, East- 
smithfield, ironmonger. 

Joseph Metcalf, of Upper E^st- 
smithfield,^ oilman. 

William Loat, of the same, currier. 

John King, of the same, currier. 

William Selby, of the same, slop- 
seller. 

William Phillips, of Manor-row, 
Sast-smitbfield, mnsic-seller. 

John James Harris, of Nightingale- 
lane, watch-maker, 

Thomas Thornton, sen. of Lower 
East-smithfield, gent. 

James Eutherfprd, of the same, bra- 
zier. 

Alexander Mitchell, of the same, 
wharioger. 

Andrew. I^urie, of the same, whar- 
finger. 

Jonathan Docker, of Burr-street, 
Sasl-«nithfidd, aiictioDe«r. 


Alexander Simsoo, of the same, m«^ 
hogany-broker. 

Thomas Wildman Goodwyn, of tho 
same, brewer. 

Joseph Watson, of the same, mer- 
chant. 

Thomas Mashiter, of Ditch-side, 
Saint Catherine's, esq. wharfinger. 

Robert Helme, of the same, esq. 
wharfinger. 

William Gibbs, of New-street, Saint 
Catherine's, distiller. 

John Crompton Bishop, of Saint 
Catherine's-court, Saint * Cathe- 
rine's, distiller. 

Henry Popkin, of Saint Catherine- 
street, provision»merchant. 

George Richardson, of the same, op- 
tician. 

John Annis, of High-street, Ken- 
sington, bnilder. 

William Rogers, of the same, brassier. 

Daniel. Jones, of the same, esq. 

\f^illiam Mair, of the same, esq* - 

Samuel Drew, of the same, em. 

George Aost, of the same, esq^ 

Richard Davis, of Cbiirdi-street, 
Kensington, gent 

Philip Codd, of Holland-street, 
Kensington, esq. 

William Smith, of Chorch-conrti 
Kensington, esq. 

John Gregory, of Kensington-sqnare, 
gent, 

Charles Walker, of the same, esq. 

Richard Chase, of the same, esq. 

Thomas Buckland, of Phillimore- 
place, Kensington, gent. 

Philip Gilbert, of Earl's-court, KenH 
sington, silversmith. 

Samuel Hutchins,ofthesame, farmer. 

William Brooks, of Toth ill-street, 
Westminster, hardwaremaA. 

William Appalbee, of the same, sta- 
tioner. 

Thomas Stone, of the same, cooper. 

Richard Wilford, of Dean-street, 
Westminster, stone-cutter. 

Samuel Tansley, of the Almonry; 
Westminster, ironmonger. 

Jonathan Green, of New Tothfll- 
street, Westminster, cow-keeper. 

William Cleghorn, of the same, shoe- 
maker. . 

Samnel Milner, of Dean's-yard, 
Westminster, stuble-keeper. 

William Girdler Mucklow, of Old 
Tothill-street, Westminstory •il« 
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'WHliBin Fell, of Grtat Chapel-street, 

Westminster, carrier. 
Jmtph Sai»tii,4ilDacre>8treety Wesi- 

minster, gent. 
Tbomas Willimetti, of Green-itreet, 

Grosvenor-square, painter. 
George Masgrove, of ttie same, esq. 
ntomaa Lowe HaghoB, of tbe tame, 

«sq, 
James Scott, of the same, esq. 
George Godfrey, of New Bond- 
street, shoemaker. 
' Richartl Artist, of the same, poal- 

terer. 
James Wood, of tlie soae, coofec- 

tiener. 
Samuel Pratt, of the sane, tmnk- 

naker. 
£dward Orme, of the same, prmt- 

selUr. 
William Tamer, of tbe same, per- 

fnmer. 
William Kiaiey, of the saaio, liaeo- 

draper. 
Henry Hope, of Oxford-slreM, oil- 
man. 
Robert Hoatley, of the Strahd, per* 

fumer. 
John Rose, of Plekett-street, Tem^ 

ple-l)ar, cheesemonger. 
Charles Hewett, of tbe same, eo- 

graver. 


Janes Howes, Picket-street, Teiii* 

ple-har, baker. 
WtHtam RaodeH,ofUelboro,graeer. 
Hagh Monroe, of Gilhert^treet, 

Chtfe-marfcet, com-chmidler. 
William Sadler, of Vere-itreet, 

CSare-market, tallow-chandler. 
David Cuoningbam, of the 

glasi-eatler. 
Stewsrt Camphell, of the 

baker. 
David Andervoo, of Caiiey-street, 

carpenter. 
Wi41<»am Jackson, ef Great Shire- 

lane, whitesmith, 
George Barhiit, of Chandos-street, 

Covent-garden, boot«maker. 
Alexander Japp, of tbe same, griiider. 
John Kepp. of tbe same, co|»pennritb. 
Stafford Price, of St. Marti itVlaoe, 

carrier. 
Abraham Dry, of tbe same, pawn- 
broker. 
John Say ley, of the same, wolleo- 

draper. 
John Hunter, of the same, iberecr. 
Wal ter W i 11 iams, of the sua 

maker. 
Tbomas Palmer, of tbe same, 

cutter. 
James RIohards, of Homi*g*8-row^ 

St. M«rtin'»4aiie, sboemt&er. 


eOPT OF THlS SUBPCENA. 


George the Tbird, by the grace of God, of tbe Uoked 
Kingdom of Great Britain asd Irelmfid, King, Def&nSfttt 
of the Faith. To A. B.-C. D.— E. F.— G. H^atfd to 
every of them, greefting : We comiufand you and ovefy of 
you, that, laying aside att exe«»es and pretenees Wttat- 
soever, you and every of you personally be, and appear 
before us, at WestmiBster, on Monday, the ninth ds^ of 
June next, by nine ef the clock in the fbrewoon of die 
same day, there to testify the truth, on our behaJf, against 
Arthur Thistlewood, James Watson the elder, Thomas 
Preston, and John Hooper, for High-Tfeasoo ; and this 
you or any of you are not to omit under the penalty of 
one hundred pounds, to be levied on the goods mA okit* 
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ties, lands and teuemenls, of such of you as shall fietil 
herein. Witness Edward Lord Ellenborongh, at West- 
miDster, the niDeteenth day of May, in the fifty-serenth 
year of our reig^n. 

By the Court, 

(Signed) Lushinctoh. 


A L»T or WITNESSES, SUMMONED BT GOVBRNMBNT OH 
THE TRIAL. 


J«bo Ackroyd, tervant, AlUop-build- 

iogs. 
Harry Adkins, patrole, }low-str«et. 
Richard Aii|;el, Prince Vrow, New- 

port-markeiy barp-maktr. 
Mary Apted, No. 10, King-street, 

West, Edge ware-road, wife of R. 

Apted, bricklayer, 
Xobert Baker, of Marlborough- 

streek, esq. one of tbe justices of 

the public-office there. 
Thomas Baker, waiter at the Che- 
shire-cheese poblic-honse, in 

Crutched-friars. 
Zaccbeus Bannister, Hyde-street, 

Bloomsbnry, cane*work«r. 
Ann Bannister, wife of the said Z. 

Bannister. 
Henry Barlow, Brnoswick-sqaare, 

esq. secondary on the crown side of 

his majesty's conrt of kingVbeiich. 
Thomas Batemao, Totteubam-coark- 

road, servant to J. Wadmore, 

pawnbroker. 
Samuel Bates, a soldier in the Arst 

regiment of life-guards, Kiiights- 

bridge-barracks. 
John Beckett, Great <3eorge -street, 

Westminster, esq. one of his o[ia< 

jesty*8 under secretaries of state. 
William Andrew Beckwitb, Skinner- 
street, gun-maker. 
Henry Beckwith, son of the said W. 

A. Beckwith. 
Isaac Bentley, Bird-in-hand-CQurt, 

Hartrstreet, Covent-garden, lock- 
smith and bell-banger. 
William Bland, Union-place, Ball's 

Pond, labourer. 
John Bietsoe, soldier in the td or 

Coldstream fool-guards, 
fjifiofTge Bogne, Grand Junction* it. 

Whftefriarf , timbf r-mcrchaat. 


Daniel Bishop, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln's-ion-fiel.ds, constable be- 
longing to Bow-^reet. 

GeorgeBolton,Sta5iope-street, May- 
fair, servant to me Earl of Easex. 

George Bradley, High-street, Mary- 
le-bone, victualler. 

Martin Brander, Minories, gun> 
maker. 

John Bridgens, serjeant in the 2d or 
Coldstream regiment. 

C. Briscoe, 30, Hyde-street, Blooms- 
bury, grocer. * > ... 

Mary Briscoe, wife of the said C» \ 

Briscoe. ..:,/,. ^• 

James Brookes, Paddington«st|«ei, \ 

Mary-le-boae, pawnbroker. 
James Brown, soldier in the Sd or 

Coldstream foot-guards. 
William Brown, George-street, 

Black€riars-road, smith. 
Ct, Buchanan, soldier in the 2d or 

Coldstream foot-guards. 
James BuUer, of Sackvi11e>street,efq. 

one of the clerks of his majesty*! 

privy council. 
Sir Francis Burdett, St. James's- 

place, bart. 
Rhodes Button, Tower of London, 

yeoman-porter, and acting gentlo- 

nan gaoler thereof. 
Benjamin Pitts Capper, Dunaane- 

place, Clapham, es)). elerk for 

the iUperiQ$eiidaiiee of aliens. 
Robert Car^er^^^Mr, yeoman- 
warder ihi^reaift'^^; '^1 

D. Cartwrigbt^S^ii^^ce, Red- 
cross-street, ittiirs^iiitn^C 

Job Cart wrigb^,/ , Jaoies-tlreet, 
Buckingbnm-gate^ .^si^. : (Major 
Cartwrifht). 

John Castle, lately abiding aS thu 
house of R. AlB^, FrluceVrow, 
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Newport-market, now a prisoner 
in Totbill-fields Bridewell, white- 
smith. 

James CiMppell, Long Acre, Tictual* 
ler. 

Richard Visconnt Chetwynd, Bolton- 
row, Piccadilly, of his majesty's 
most honorable privy-council. 

Itepben Claddis, Hrgh-street, South- 
wark, yeoman-warder of the 
Tower. 

John Clark, East-street, Walworth, 
yeoman- warder of the Tower. 

William^ Clark, of the Tower, yeo- 
man-warder. 

C. Clarke, 5, Kenton-street, Bfiins- 
wick-square, gold-Iapper. 

W. Clarke, jan* King-6treet, Christ- 
church, weaver. 

Sir Nathaniel Conaot, Portland- 
place, one of the justices at the 

. public-office in Bow-street. 

Daniel Cook, of the Tower, yeoman- 
warder. 

Charles Cooke, Cow-cross, inspector 
of hawkers' iirences. 

R. Cooper, of Wuter-lane and Bon- 
verie-street, tavern-keeper. 

Eleanor Corbould, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, lodging- 
house-keeper. 

Walter Cosser, Milbank-street, tim- 
. ber-merchant. ^ 

Thomas Cox, Middle-row, St. Giles's, 
porter. 

John Crisp, No. S, Tyler's-court, 
Wardour-street, grocer. 

Thomas Darlington, a soldier in the 
)ld or Coldstream regiment of 
foot guards, abiding in a hut near 
the Military College at Sandhurst, 
Berks. 

Thomas Davis, Essex-street, White- 
friars, victualler. 

William Davis, Newcastle-street, 
Soutbwark, shoemaker. ' 

Henry Dealtry, Bedford-row, esq. 
clerk of the rules on the crown 
side of hii majesty's court of 
king's bench. 

John Dean, Swallow-street, Picca- 
dilly, tinman. 

John de Fleury, 90, Hyde-street, 
Bloomsbury, sclioolmaster. 

Idary de fleury, wife of the said 
John de f'leary* 

TiOeent George Dowling, George- 
street, short-hand-writer. 

Williain Drink water, King-street, 
Smkhiold, ooBtt^ible* 


John Delaforce, Shoe-lane, victualler 

William Duke, New Cut, Lambeth, 
wheelwright. 

Mary Duke, daughter of the said 
William Duke. 

John Dyall, Felix-street, Hackney- 
road, weaver. 

George Dyer, 98, High-Holborn, 
clerk at the Bank of England. 

Richard East, Tower of London, 
yeoman-warder. 

Thomas Edmonds, a soldier in*the Sd 
or Coldstream regiment. 

Lucy Eldridge, Wandswortk-road, 
wife of j". Eldridge. 

Adam Elliott, Stangate-street, Lam- 
beth, victualler. 

William Elliott, of Paradise-build- 
ings, Lambeth, clerk. 

Robert Emery, Union -street, Hack- 
ney-road, victualler. 

Michael - John Fitzpatrfck, the 
younger, of Bath-street, Clerk- 
en well, gent, one of the clerks at 
the Public-office, Hatton^garden. * 

William Fletcher, of the Tower of 
London, yeoman-warder. 

George Flint, Edge ware-road, pawn- 
broker. 

Margaret Maria Folkes, servant, 
2, Neville's-court, Fetter-lane. 

John Gilling, a soldier in the 3d regi- 
ment of foot-guards,- abiding in the 
Tower of London. 

James Gillmor, Rochester-row, 
Westminster, constable, belonging 
to the Public-office in Queen- 
square, Westminster. 

-Ed. Goodspeed, Hatton-wall, under- 
taker and blind-maker. 

William' Gordon, West-street, 
Gravesend, clerk to the inspector 
of aliens. 

Ed. Gould ing, Ditton, Buckingham, 
painter. 

William Gowers, Falconberg-court, 
Soho, chimney>8weeper. 

Thomas Graves, Cow-cross, broker. 

Cornelius Gray, Oakley -street, Lam- 
beth, victualler. ' 

C. J. Green, King-street, Co vent- 
garden, short-band- writer's clerk. 

James Guess, 4, Iiisson-row, Lisson- 
grove, stone-sawyer. 

John Hallj Circus, Minories, mer- 
chant. 

William Ham^ Gruy's Inn-lane, li- 
very-stable-keeper. 

Robert Harper, the younger, Hem- 
look-eonrt, Carey-street, -mariner. 
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Winiam Rirrit, a soldier in tbeSd 

or ColdstPMim reginent. 
John Harrison, Casile-streot, Loag^- 

acre, toraer. 
Thomm Harnsoo, Oraftofl-ttreet, 

SoIhi, TJeiaallor. 
Sasannab Harrison, wife of tke said 

T. Harrison. 
Jane Hatton, Hyde-street, Blooms- 

bary, servant to Z. Banaister, h^- 

fore-named. 
Ann Hayes, Horsefierry-road, West- 
minster, servant to H. Wbeatley, 

▼ktnaller. 
John Hey ward, 6, Stangaie-wall, 

lAmbetH , stoeli-liro ker . 
ThomasHiHingwortb,6, Hand-eoifrt, 

Holborn, serraDt to John Leach, 

esq. 
Benry Hobhonse, Bonter*street, 

Branswkk^sqnare, esq. barrister- 

at-law, and assistant-solicitor for 

the MTttTs of his miyeffty's trea- 

snry. 
JPrancis HoMer, QueenVrow, Pen- 

tonville, clerk to the lord-mayor. 
Joseph Hod^, Bethaal-sreen-road, 

Tictnaller. 
John Hodgetts, Patomoster-row, 

silk-mereer. 
Wm. Hoole, 94, Holborn^ clerk at 

the Bank of England. 
Wffi. Hillyer, the elder, Westmin- 

ster-road, Tictoaller. 
William Hillyer, theyoanger, of the 

same place. 
Bdward Hone, S4, Now Broad-st 

gun -maker. 
John Huggins, TotMll*street, 6ray*B 

Inn-laoe, tidewaiter in his ma- 
jesty's customs. 
Mary Hulse, Foa^under-the-Rill, 

Ivy-bridge, Strand, victualler. 
Henry Hunt, Middleton-Cottage, 

Hants, gent. 
Wm. Harst, Woburn-street, Drary- 

lane, victualler 
Margaret Hurst, wife of the said 

William Hurst. 
WilUam Jones, 39, Old Cemptoo- 

itreet, St Giles's, belonging to the 

public-office in Bow-street. 
Francis Kinnersley, Hanover-court, 

Houndsditch, beadle of St. Bo- 

tolph. 
Jb». Kinsley, Dean-street, Fetter^ 
' lane, dealer in manne«-stores. 
Mary Kinsley, wife of the said Jas. 

Kinsley. 
Btephaa lAveiidery 49, iiODf««cre, 

It 


constable, bekmgiag la fb« public* 
office in Bow-street. 

George i<idyard, Angel-covft, Skltt 
ner-street, hair-dressesi 

Gw9g9 Lewis, Pnmp>ca«ft, Beli* 
airey, Gokten-laaey ha«kney« 
coachman. 

John Limbrick, Ch«rcli-row, Stit 
Pancras, constable t» the Hatton<( 
garden office. 

Henry Charles Litchfield, Jobo-stw 
Bedfoixi-row, barrister-at-law, 
and solicitor for the aAiim oltbo 
Treasary. 

Elijah Litchfield, abiding at tho 
house of the said Henry Charles 
Litchfield, and elerie to the said 
solicitor. 

Thomas Main, of the Tower of Loa- 
don, yeoman-warder. 

Thomas Maklns, Plefisant^^ow, 
Shoredftcb, dyer. 

John MaJpass, 2, Falcaa^oorl, 
Shoe-lane, cutler. 

Samuel Mason, 14, Fitxroy-row, 
New-road, pdtrole belonging ta 
Bow-street. 

Henry Maudsley, Westmioster-road, 
Lambeth, engineer. 

Thomas Mayhew, Wlllsiead-street, 
Somers'-Town, shopkeeper, and 
patrole belonging to Bow-street. 

George Maync, iron factory, West- 
minster-road, smith. 

Richard Robinsoa Merrett, Chris- 
topher-court. Tower-hill, ac- 
countant. • 

James Mickle, of ^e Wharf in the 
Tower of London, assistant-clerk 
of th<^ Works in the ordnance de- 
partment! '<' ■ .' . 

Charles Miell, Tomes-eoHM^, Vomers* 
Town, patrole of B,M«4«r^. 

John Middleton^ SlEldfKir-street^ 
stationer. 

Thomas Miles, Paragon-place, Wal- 
worth, yeoman-warder. 

William Miller, 7, Rose-court, Bnst- 
smithfield, mariner. 

William Mills, Jodd-street, BruJid* 
wick square, gun-maker. 

Robert Moggridge, Skinner-street^ 
Somefs'-town, tailor, now a pri* 
sbaer in Toth ill-fields, BridewelK 

John Monkhouse, Spa-fields, Tic« 
tuall^r. 

Samuel Mdbre, 'Kbtdiog at Walter 
Coeser's, timber- merchant. Mill- 
bank-street, Westmibster, eloA 
taifae said Waited Coster. 
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^William Mortimer, a soldier ia the 
Sd or Coldstream fooUguards. 

Hots Moses, Rosemar^-lane, clothes- 
salesmaq. 

James Muoro, Oakley-street, Lam- 
beth, mathematical instromciit^ 
maker. 

.Charles Nailor, 88, Old Pye-street, 
Westmioster, labourer. 

Atlen Nelson, 6, Kiof-street, Soho, 
tailor. 

John Newton, Long Acre, victualler. 

iWilliam Nichols, Paradise-row, Pal- 
mer's Village, patrole. Bow- 
street. 

William Oolon, St. Lake's KeaiT 
public- bouse. Church-lane, St. 
Martin, hackoey-coach-waterman. 

3rhomas Osiborn,plumber and glazier, 
26, Moor-street, £dge»are-Foad. 

,William Osbprn, labourer to John 
Britten, James-8t.r Lisson-green. 

,John OxeiyM^m,, iron-factory, oppo- 
site the Asylum, Westminster-road, 
smith.' 

Charles Pearce, Woburn-street, Dru- 
ry*]ane, servant to William Hurst, 
victualler. 

John Pearks, Castle-street, Long- 
Acre, constable to the public-office 

• in Bow -street. 

John Robert Pimm, Mount- row, 
Lambeth, baker. 

Aichard Piatt, Peckford-place, 
Brixton- Wash, Surrey, hosier. 

.Thomas Potts, Minories, gun-maker. I 

John Powell, Princes-street, Rat- 
cliffe-higfaway, yeoman. . 

Heni-y Baldwin Raven, Caroline- 
place, Little Chelsea, ^l^rk to the 
solicitor for affairs of his majesty's 
treasury. j ^^ ' 

Robert Rayusford, How land-street, 
esq. one of the justices at the pub- 
lic-office Hatton-gard^n. 

.Thomas Rea, MasonVcourt, Good- 
maii's-fields, gun-maker. 

Charlotte Reynolds^ New Norfolk- 
street, Park-lane, victualler. 

Joseph Rhodes, 17, Queen-street, 
Soho, painter. 

John Richardson, Horsemonger-lane, 
showman. 

John Roberts, Skinner-street, ap 
prentice to the before-named W. 
A. Beckwith. 

Thomas Robertson, a soldier in the 
8d or Coldstream regiment. 

jjohn Robinson, Slaughter-street, 
Spita^fields, victualler. 


George Roberts, John-itreet, Gom^ 

mercial-road, yeoman. 
George Rnthven,Holles-street,Clare« 

market, Bow-street officer. 
Frederick William Rutledge, Lucas- 
street, Commercial road, custom- 
house agent. 
William Salmon, High Holbom, pa- 

trole belonging to Bow-street. 
Henry Saxilby, Alblou-slreet, Kent- 
road, yeoman- warder. 
Janes Seabroofc, Star-alley, Feo- 

cburcb-slreet, tailor. 
Maria Seahroofc, wife of the said 

James Seabrook. 
Arthur Seal, TotteDbam-court-road, 

printer. 
Sir James Shaw, America-square, 

bart. alderman. 
Charles Sbeerman, Black Bird.alley„ 

Spicer^treet, Mile-end New-town, 

weaver. 
Charles Sheermao, jan. of Ihe same 

place, weaver. 
Joha Sheffield, Crqwn-street, Bisb* 

opsgate, cooper. 
Robert Sbeppard, London -street,. 

Fitzroy-square, yeoman. 
James Skinner, Suiolk-Mews, Mid- 
dlesex-hospital, shoemaker. 
T. ^meed, Lissoo-street, Mary-le^ 

bone, victualler. 
Barbara Smeed, wife of the said T.* 

Smeed. 
James J. Smith, 37, Bow-street, pa<^ 

trole belonging to the office. 
T. Smith, SO, Hyde-street, Blooms^ 

bury, cane-worker. 
Frances Smith, wife of the said T. 

Smith. 
W. Smith, 33, Bow-street, Covent- 

garden, one of the patrole. 
W. Smith, Pleasant-row, William- 
street, Shoredkch, shoemaker. 
J. Spicer, 1, Bates-row, Lisson-green, 

plasterer. 
T. Stacy, whitesmith, at the honseof 

Mr. Graves,, in Queen-street, Ciu»- 

den-town. 
John Stafford, Bow-street, chief clerk 

of the public-office. 
R. Statham, soldier in the 2d or 

Coldstream regiment of guards. 
R.Stephens, turnkey, Oiltspur-street 

Compter. 
Thomas Scorer, Fetter-lane, printer. 
Jos. Street, at the Duke of York 

public bouse, inJohu-street,North, 

New-road, labourer. 
Griffin Swanson, West-street, Sora<» 

^ 6 
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enT-toWD, clerk to tbe solicitorftM* 

the affairs of his majesty '« treasury, 
fiamoel Hercules Tauntoo, Duke- 
street, Lincoln^s-lon^fields, consta- 
ble belonging to fiow-atreet. 
Aon Taylor, 113, Hoandsditch, 

single woman. 
Thomas Taylor, Honndsditch, white- 

imith. 
Jwnes Thompson, 30, Clemeot*snlajie, 

bill-sticker. 
Joseph Thompson, Fetter-lane, Tic- 

tvaller. 
.William Thompson, same jilace, son 

of the said J. Thompson. 
Samnel Thompson, Holboro-hlll, 

Yictnaller. 
J3avid Tulip, Red-lion-conrt, Drury- 

lane, bill-sticker. 
William Tall, Old Affnt, clerk in the 

ordnance dopartnent. 
Thomas Turner^ Catharine-street, 

Strand, printer. 
William Underwood, Manor-place, 

Walworth, yeoman. 
James Robert St. John Walsh, Qae#n- 

street, in Milton-next-Gravesend, 

inspector of aliens. 
William Ware, Orchard-street, West* 

minster, whitesmith. 
William Warren, lllack Uon Tavern, 

Water-lane, waiter. 
Robert Watson, 19,^ Hyde-street, 

Bloomsbury , 4|^old-lapper. 
John Weeks, Belvidere-place,King's 

bench, broom-maker. 
William 'West, Wych-street, Saint 

Clement Danes, wire-worker. 
Henry, Wheatley, Horseferry-road, 

W<Mtmin8ter, tictualler. 
Hary Wheatley, daughter of the said 

Henry Wheatley* 


Id 

JohnViekery,St. John-street, Clerk* 

enwell, constable, belonj^ng to 

Bow-street. 
Edward White, Swan-yard, BishopV 

gate-street, coachmast^r. 
William Bailey White, Newcastle- 

street, Strand, linen-draper. 
Henry Whitfeld, Grangc-coort, Ca» 

rey-st. clerk in the stamp-office. 
William Winkiield, Long Acre, Tie* 

tualler. 
Geori^ Wiggins, Holbom-place, 

Hoi born-bridge, eopper-^lttfee* 

printer. 
John Wilson, a soldier in the 1st 

reglmetit of life-guards, in Knights- 

bridge Imrracks. 
Fred. Windemude, Horsefefry-road^ 

Westminster, cow-keeper. 
Henry Windus, Brnns wick-place. 

Ball's Pond Road, wineHBcrchant. 
George Haslewood Worrel, Gilt^nr- 

street, tobacconist. 
Matthew Wood, of the Mansion- 

house, in the cky of London, esg. 

hop-merdiant, and lord-mayor of 

the said city. 
Thomas Wood, £lixabeth-place« 

Bairs-pond-road, gentleman. 
Edward Wright, U^ury^Jane, pin- 

maker. 
John Wright, East Smithfield^ yIc* 

tualler. 
Ann Wright, wife of the sfud J. 

Wright. 
Thomas Yates, Camden-town, ^war- 
der of the Tower. 
Thomas John Yeomans, Horseferry- 
road, Westminster,' servant of tbe 

before named F. Windemude. 
John Youres, Brewer-street, Weslt- 

minster, king's messenger. 


Coter/ 'ofKmg^i Bench* 

Saturday, Mny 17» 1817. — Tbe prisotten w«re this 
morniog brought from the Tower, (br tbe par|iose of 
being arraigned on the bill of indictment found againit 
them by the grand jury. 

On Friday, tbe 16tb, a regular notice waa deli?ered Ip 
each prisoner, of his intended remo?aI— a copy of tibe 
indictment, together with lists of the jury, and of tba 
witnesses subpoened on their trial, having been previously 
f nrninhed them. Notice was also given to Sir Natbaniel 

c2 
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CofMtnt of the proceeding, aad that g«DtleinaD went to 
the Tower to make ihe necessary arrangements for the 
safe conveyance of the prisoners. In order to prevent an 
assemblage of idle spectators, the subject was not pubr 
•lioly mentioned^ 

A writ of habeas corpus^ calling upon the Governor 
of the Tower, or bis deputy, to bring the bodies of the 
prisoners lo his majesty's court of King's Bench was 
delivered by the proper officer to Major £Irington, tbe^ 
Deputy-governor of the Tower; and every thing being 
in readiness, at nine o'clock, Watson, ine elder, was 
l)rouj^ht down from his apartment, and delivered by the. 
deputy-governor to the care of two yeomen, and Vickery 
«id Nidholls, two BoW-street officers. They all took 
their places in a hackney-coach, and were imniediately 
.driven 4>ir. Hooper, after a short interval, was, in like 
nanner, delivered to two yeomen, and Perry and Smith, 
two other peace-officers. Preston was attended by two 
yeooien, and Atkins and Salmon ; and Thistlewood by 
two yeomen, and William Smkh and Stephen Lavender; 
each, prisoner was put into a separate hackney-coach. 
They set off shortly after each other, and the coaches 
nhapinc; their course over London-bridge, proceeded 
tbroipgh the Borough, by that road to Westuiinster- bridge^ 
and thence to the door of the grand jury-room, in Palace- 
yard, where they alighted. They were not suffered to have 
any perspnal intercourse with each other. 

At half-past ten^, the judges having taken their seats op 
the bench, the attorney-general addressed the Court as 
follows :-—'^ My Lerdi?, there are four persons, Arthur 
Thistlewood, James Watson (he ^er, Thomas Preston, 
and John Hooper, in attendance, to be brought before 
your lordships under a habeas vorpuSf which has been 
moved to bnng them up.'' 

Directions were then given to bring the prisoners into 
Court Jn a, few minutes thev entered. Hooper came 
first, and was followed by Thistlewood, Watson, an4 
Preston. They were attended by yeomen, who stood on 
each side of thetn, attired in their proper costume, wearing 
their hats< — ^The prisoners seemed much pleased at tho 
'opportcnitty of an interview. Watson and Hooper eor- 
idnally shook hands with each other, and Preston shook 
hands with Watson, who was next hi|n, and bowed, 
•waving bis hand to the other two. — VTatson was genteelly 
pressed in blacky ^nt) wpri^ an eye-glass; hie appeared 
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pale. — ^Thistbwood had on a sailor's jacket and trowsere, 
a light waistcoat, and a red neckerchief. — Preston had on 
a greyisfa-brown-^Toloored coat and a buff waistcoat, and 
appeared perfectly nncoacerned during the whole pro- 
ceedings. — Hooper was dressed in a grey great-coat, 
claret-coIoured body>coat, with'metal buttons, and a black 
waistcoat;— 4bey all looked well, and seemed to have 
experienced no ill efiects, in point of bodily health, f/om 
their imprisonnient. 

The prisoners having been placed at the bar of the 
Court, the attorney-general moved that the return of the 
Marquis of Hastings, the Governor of the Tower, might 
be read. 

Mr, Dealtry, the clerk of the crown, immediately read 
the return, which contained copies of the warrants of ihe 
privy-council, upon which the prisoners were delivered 
to his safe custody. 

The Attorney-general. — ^ I move that this return be 
filed." 

Lord Ellenborough. — ^^ Be it so." 

Lord Ellenborough then addressed the prisoners as 
follows; — ** Prisoners (repeating their names) would sdl, 
or any of you, wish or desire to have counsel assigoed to 
you f Thistlewood, would you?'' — Prisoner Thistlewood. 
•* Certainly, my lord/' 

Lord Ellen boroughs — ** Would you name him now, or 
would you wish to have until Monday or Tuesday to 
same himf " — ^Thistlewood. ^' My lord, I have not made 
up my mind yet." 

Lord Ellenborough. — ^^^Very well. James Watson, 
the elder, would you wish to have counsel assigned to 
TOuT* — ^Watson. *< My lord, I certainly wish for counsel; 
out I have not made up my mind at present." 

Lord Ellenborough.-^^* Thomas Preston, will you have 
counsel assigned to, yon now, or will you have. time to 
consider of itr" — Preston. ^The grentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, my lord, have expressed my sentiments on the 
auWecf.*' 

Lord Ellenborough.— « Very well:— Richard Hooper, 
will you have counsel assigned now f " — ^Hooper. ** I wish 
for counsel, my lord, but 1 have not decided yet whom to 
have. If not improper, I should wish to bavb the liberty 
of considering for a fiew days." 

Lord Ellenborough. — ^^Then the Court is to undeN 
mand that you all wish to have cpaose! assignedi but you 
bavo not yet deddeil wbof ' 
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Prisoncrar— " Ye«.'* 

Watson* — ** If it will not be considered iinproper, I 
«boald wish to asic a question* If counsel should be 
assigned us by the Court, I wish to know whether we 
shall be allowed to speak in our defence, as well as our 
•counsel?" 

After their lordships had consttlted for some time, the 
prisoner was answered as follows:— 

Lord Eilenborough. — ^ You will not be restrained 
iVon addressing any thing to the C^ourt and jury thlit you 
think of importance for your defence; and you may inli- 
mate to the Court, hereafter, or to any single judge at 
chambers, who the counsel may be that you prefer." 

Watson. — ^ Am I to understand your lordship, that if 
my counsel goes into any discussion on the evidence, I 
«hall still have the privilege of addressing the jury f" 

Lord Eilenborough. — '< We cannot enter into any 
discussion of this subject now.T-You will not be restrain- 
ed from saying any thing that shall be expedient aod 
necessarv for your defence.*' 

The Attorney-general.-*-^' I move that the prisoners be 
arraigned upon the offences alleged against them." 

Mr. Dealtry now proceeded to read the Indictment as 
/follows: — 

THE INDICTMENT. 

F^rst Count— Is for compassing and imagbdng to ^mt 
^ the king to death, Afier giving the names and descrip* 
tions of the persons charged, and the usual technicsl 
introductioo, it proceeds to state, that, on the first day of 
r November last, and on divers other days and times before 
and after, at the parish of St. James, Cierkenwell, these 
persons, together with others unknown, ''did compass, 
imafi^ine, and intend to move and excite insurrection^ 
rebellion, and war, against the king^, within the kingdom ; 
and to subvert and aher the legislature, rule, and 
government, now duly and happily established within the 
kingdom $ and to bring and put our said lord the king 
to death." - After, this general averment of the traitorous 
intention, the indictment goes on to specify fourteen 
different overt-acts, as indicative of that intention* 

L The first is as follows: — ^"To fulfil, perfect, and 
bring to eflfect, their most evil and wicked treason,, ai^d 
treasonable compassing and imagination aforesaid, they 
tl^e saidi &c« (naming them all) as s,uc^ false ti;ait(m 98 
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vforeMikl, on the said finit day of November, in' the fifty- 
aoTeiith vear of the reigo aforesaid, and on divers other 
days and tines, as well before as after, with force and 
arms, at the said parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, in the 
said coanty of Middlesex, maliciously and traitorously 
did assemble, meet, conspire, and consult among them* 
aelres, and togedier with divers other false traitors, whose 
names are to the jurors unknown, to devise, arrange, and 
mature plans and means to subvert the constitution and 

SGvemmentof this realm, as by law established^ and to 
eprive and depose our said lord the king, of and from 
the style, honour, and kingly name of the imperial crown 
^ this realm* 

2. (And farther to fulfil, &c* &c. as before,) the said 
traitors, &c. on &c. aforesaid, at, &c. aforesaid,' maliciously 
and traitorously did assemble^ meet, conspire, consult, &c. 
to stir up, rise, make, and levy, insurrection, rebellion, and 
war, against our said lord the kin^, within this realm, and 
to subvert and destroy the -constitution and government 
of this realm, as by law established. 

3. (And farther to fulfil, &c as before) the said trai^rs^ 
kc. &c. did assemble, meet, conspire, consult, and agree^ 
(&C. as before) to attack and seize upon the Bank of 
Eng^nd, and the king's Tower of London, and to seize 
and take possession of divers ordnance, weapons, arms; • 
and ammunition, to arm themselves and other false 
traitors; and to attack, fight with, kill, and destroy, the 
eoldiers, troops, and forces of our said lord the ktng^ and 
other. bis liege and faithful subjects, and to raise, levy, 
and make, insurrection, rebellion, and war, against our 
said lord the king, vitbin tbis realm, and to subvert 
and destroy the government and constitution of tbis 
realm, as by law established. 

4. (And farther to fulfil, &c.) the said traitors, &c. kxi 
did conspire, consult, agree, attempt,, and endeavour, to 
seduee clivers soldiers serving in the land-forces of our 
said lord the king, and also divers other liege subjects 
of the king, from their duty and allegiance to the king^ 
and to move, persuade, and procure, the same, and other 

. soldiers and subjects of the king, to associate and join 
themselves with, and be aiding and assisting to them, the 
said prisoners, and divers other false traitors, in a wicked 
and traitorous attempt by them, thie said prisoners, to bo 
made to subvert and destroy the government and con* 
atitutioo of the realm, f» by law established. 
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5. (And farther to fulfil, kc) tiiey the said tmitoniy 
&c. &c. did give orders to a certain peraoii, to wit, o»e 
Isaac BontlYy to iDMufadure aod provide divers, to wit» 
250 kon piKO*lioad^; and did purchase and receive of 
and from Ifae said bMt^roentiooed person, the said iron 
pike-beads, witk intent therewith to farm p^Eos, and 
with such pikee to arm thensehres and dirers other 
Ailse traitors, in order to attack, fight with, kill, and de* 
atroy, the seJdiers, treopa, and forces, of the king, and 
other his liege and faithful subjects, and to raise, make, 
and levy, insurrection, rebellion, and war, Mainat the 
king, within this realm; and to subvert and cfestray the 
constitution and government of this realm, as by law 
eatid)lished. 

^ 6. (And farther to fulfil, kc.\ the said traitors^ &c. &c» 
did purchase^ procure, pfovicle, and have divers largo 
qnautities of arms, to wit, swords and pistols, and divers 
large quantities of ammunition, to wil, gunpowder, 
Isaden-buUets, and slugs; and also divers^flagpi) baa* 
ners, and ensigns; with intent therewith to arm and 
9rray themselves^ and divers other fiibe traitors, in order 
to attack, fiffhl with, kill, and destroy, the soldiers^ 
troops, and forces, of the king, and other his liege and 
lsitU*ul subjects; and to raise, make, and levy, insurrec- 
tion, rebellioD, and war, against the king, within thin 
realm; and to subvert and destroy the const^ution and 
government of this realm, as by law established. 

7. (And fardier to fulfil, &c.) they the said traitors, 
fcc did conspire and agree amongst themselves, and 
together with divei-s other false traitors unknown, to set 
fire to, burn, and defray, divers barracks of the king, 
need for the reception and residence of the soldiers, 
troops, and forces, of the kio^, in this realm, and to pro* 
vide and prepare combustibles and materials, to wit, 
tar, pitch, sulphur, resin, spirits of wine, tallow, and 
turpentine, for the purpose of setting fire to, bumingv 
anu destroying the said barracks, 

8. (And farther to fulfil, &c.)they die said traitors. See* 
malkieusly and traitorously did make a proposal to, and 
treaty with, and cause and proouro a proposal and treaty 
to be made^ and had, ta and with a certain person, to 
wit, one Walter Cesser, concerning and for the hire of a 
certain faooae, and did then and there, by such proposal 
and treaty, endeavour to obtain and hire the said houstv 
for the purpose of depositing and keeping the said com* 
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bustibleB befere-iaentioaedy with intent lo me'^tlie Mine 
in and fof the setting fire to, barning, and destroying o( 
certaio barracks of the king, as aforesaid. 

9. (And farther to fulfil, &c.) they the said traitors, &e. 
did conspire to procure, and did, by advertisements in tha 
public newspapers, and by placards and handbills, and by 
divers other ways and means, invite divers and very 
large numbers of the liege subjects of the king &, 
assemble and meet together on divers days and times, m 
a certain place commonly called Spafields, with intent 
that divers of tbem, the said prisoners, and other false 
traitors, might make and utter, m the present and hear^ 
log of the subjects of the king, to be so there assembled, 
seditious, inflammatory, and treasonable speeches and 
harangues, and thereby move, excite^ cause and procure^ 
the said subjects to raise, make, apd levy, insurrection, 
rebetlion, and war, ai^ainst the king, within this realm* 

10. (And farther to fulfil, &c.) A^y Uie said traitors^ 
tic. did make applications and proposals to, and treat 
with, and cause and procure applications, proposals, and 
treaties to be made and had to and with divers persons, to 
wity one William Duke, one John Richardson, and ono 
Frederick Wiadermude, concerning, and fdr the hire of 
certain waggons, stages, platforms, and other maehinei^ ' 
to be conveyed to the aforesaid place, commonly eafiMji 
Sjpafields, and there to be used for the purodie iImI 4^^ 
divers of them (the said prisoners,) and other false'' 
traitors, should thereupon, and therefrom, make and 
utter seditious, inflammatory; and treasonable speechen 
and harangues^ to divers subjects of the king, then to bn 
assembled, in order thereby to move, excite, cause, and 
procure, the same subj€*cts to raise, make, and levy in- , 
surrection and war against the king. 

11. (And farther to fulfil, &f.) they the said traitors, 
&c did tveat for, hire, and engage a certain waggon, 
and drivers, to wit, two horses; and afterwards, on tbo 
9d of December, did provide, and caused to be placed 
in the same waggon, divers large quantities of amnra-i 
nition, to wit, gunpowder, shot, leaden bullets, and slngs« 
and divers flags, banners, and ensigns: and did «ause tna 
same waggon, with the said ammunition, and the said 
flags, banners, and ensigns, to be drawn to the aforesaid 
place, called Spafields, and did provide divers ribbands, 
and cockades; and did ascend and get into the samn 
wi^^6b, and did exhibit and display to great nnvbersy 
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to wit, §ye tfaouftaody and more, of tbe subjecte of tht 
king* there then being, tbe said banners, ribbands, and 
cockades; and. the said J. Watson tbe elder, and th# 
said J. Watson the yoanger, with force and arms malici- 
ously and traitorously did then and there respectively 
make, and with loud voices utter to and in the presence 
and hearing of the said SMbjects of the king, so then there 
being, seditious, inflammatory, and treasonable speeches 
and harangues; and the said J. Watson the younger, 
with force and arms, maliciously and traitorously, did 
then and there seize and t^ke into his bands one of the 
-said flsffs, and did call upon and invite the said subjects 
.of our lord the king, so then there being, to follow him 
the said J. Watson the younger; they the said prisoners 
(all of them) then and there meaning and intending, by 
means of tbe .several premises aforesaid, to move, excite, 
cause and procure, the said subjects of the king so there 
then being, to raise, make, and levy insurrection, rebellion, 
and war against the king within this realm, and to sub- 
vert and destroy the constitution and government of this 
^ealm, as by law established. 

12. (And farther to fulfil, &c.) they the said traitors, 
lac on the 2d of December aforesaid, at the place 
aforesaid, &c. with one thousand and more unknown 
subjects of the king, then and there assembled, with 
flags, banners, and ensigns, ribbands and cockades, and 
also with divers oiTensive weapons, to wit, swords, guns, 
pistols, sticks, and staves, did parade and march with 
great noise and violence through divers public streets 
and highways, and in the said public streets and highr 
ways did brandish and .exhibit the said swords and 
either offensive weapons, and fire off and discharge the 
said guns and pistols, and did attack and beset (he 
bouses and shops of divers, gunsmiths and dealers in 
arms, and did seize and take divers large quantities of 
arms, to wit, swords, guns, and pistols, with intent, by and 
with the said last- mentioned arms, further to arm them- 
selves and other false traitors, in order to attack, fight 
with, kill, and destroy the soldiers, troops, and forces of 
the king, and other bis liege and faithful subjects, SL^d to 
raise, make, and levy insurrection, rebellion, and war 
against the king, within this realm, and thereby to sub- 
vert and destroy the constitution and government of this 
.realm, as by law established. 

13. (And further to fulfil, &c.) they the said trwtors,^ 
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Ice. on the day last-mentioned, &c. with force and amiff» 
&c. did proceed, with divers other false traitors unknown, 
to the king*» Tower of London, and did with loud voic« 
address certain soldiers serving in the land-forces of our 
lord the kin?, then being* stationed in the said Tower, 
and did invite and Endeavour to seduce the same soldien 
to open the gates of the said Tower, and to admit divers of 
the said false traitors into the said Tower, in order that tb« 
said last-mentioned false traitors might enter into the said 
Tower and take possession thereof, and of the ordnance, 
stores, arms, and ammunition, therein deposited, and to as- 
sociate and join themselves, the said soldiers, with, and bo 
aiding and assisting to them the said prisoners, in a wicked 
and traitorous'attempttosub vert and destroy the government 
and constitution of this re^lm, as by law established. 

14 (And farther to fulfil, &c.) they the said traitors, 
jccon the day last-mentioned, kc. together with a great 
multitude of false traitors uhknown, to the amount of lOOO 
and more, armed and arrayed in a warlike mantier, that 
is to say, with flags, banners, ensigns, swords, pstol% 
clubs, bludgeons, and other weapons, maliciously and 
traitorously did ordain, prepare, levy, and make publie 
war against our said king, within this realm, in contempt 
of the king and his laws, to the evil example of all others, 
contrary to the duty and the allegiance of them, the said 
prisoners, against the form of the statute in such case 
made and provided, and against the peace of our lord 
the kin^, his crown and dignity. 

Second Count* — This count is for compassing and ima* 
gining to depose the king, or, as it is more fully expressed 
in the languaji;e of the indictment, ^ for malicioUMly 
and traitorously compassing, imagining, inventing, de- 
vising, and intending to deprive and depose our lord the 
king of and from the style, honor, ana kingly name of 
the imperial crown of this realm;" and this said com- 
passing, imagination, invention, device and intention is 
said to have been expressed, uttered, and declared, by 
divers overt-acts anci deeds in the said count after- 
mentioned. The fourteen overt-acts described in the first 
oount are then repeated in the same words, without the 
slightest variation. 

Third Count. — ^This count is short and comprehensive, 
for it embraces many of the facts scattered through tha 
other counts, compressed into one substantive form: tha 
charge thus briefly and comprehensively expressed it 
failed Iwying war. 

b3 
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Fwrik CeyoiU — This count for coospiriDg to levy 
•gainst the king, in order to compel him to change hft 
measure, that is, in the technical langua|e:e, ** for eom« 

Iiassing, imagining, inventing, devisingr and intending to 
evy war against our said lord the kiog within this realm, 
in order, by force and constraint, to compel him to change 
Ilia measures and counsels; and the said compassing, 
ifliagination, invention, device^ and intentioa, described 
ar; having .been expressed, uttered, and declared, by 
diveis overt-acts ana deeds in the said count mentiottedi, 
Thei statements of the acts then follow, precisely in the 
words of the 1st and 2d counts, and the indictment ends 
witk.the usual conclusion of ** against the f6rm of the 
atatute,' and the peace of the Sing, his crown, and 
dignity.'* 

. During the reading of the indictment, which occupied 
liearly an hour and a half, the prisoners Tbisttewood and 
Watson were in deep conversation, and some not^s passed 
between tbe latter and Mr. Harmer, their solicitor, ^ho 
nas in Court. 

. At the conclusion of thci reading of the indictment, 
£ach prisoner, (beginning with Thistlewood, and ending 
with Hooper) was called by name, and asked '^ if tliej 
.were guilty of the pKemises charged in the indictment^ 
or not guilty." 

They all answered «« Not guilty." 

Mr. Dealtry. — ^* How will you be tried ? " 

Prisoners. — ** ^^ God and our country." . 
. Mr. Dealtry. — ** God send you a good delii^rance." 

Mr. Dealtry now addressed the prisoners, .and asked 
tbem all separately, if they had received copies of the 
bill of indictment and lists of the jury and witnesses. 

The prisoners answered. in the afTirroative. 

The Attorney-general.T-r" I am now to move your 
lordships to appoint a day for the trial of the prisoners^ 
Any day which is most conTenient for your lordships in 
the early part of next term.'* 

Lord Ellenborough.— <^ The prisoners will understand 
that they may apply, through the medium of their solici<r 
lor, to any judge at chambers tp name the counsel tbey 
^vish to have ; and, Mr. Attorney -general, it has occur?, 
red to tbe Couit, that Mondtty, the 9th of June,* \iiU pro- 
bably be a convenient day for the trial. The Court there* 
fore appoint that day at nine o'clock in the njiorning." 

The Attorney-general, — " My Lord, I have now ta 
move that tbe prisoners be remanded to the T^wer." 
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Lord Ellcnborougb. — ^^L^t them be remamded." 
The prisoners were then conducted out of Court, 

and separafelj conyejed back to the Tower. During the 

whole proceedings they conducted themselves with tbe^ 

l^eatest propriety and decorum. 

On Monday, May ISth, Dr. Watson, on behalf of 

himself and the other defendants, addressed the follow. 

ing letter to Lord Sid month : — 

<• To Viscauni Lord Sidmouth. 

<* Tmeer, May 19, 1817. 

<« My Lord — I am desirons to inform your lordship, 
that I shall hare occasion to subpoena seyeral witnesses to 
'be inVeadinesstobe called upon as evidences on my trial ; 
]but not having the pecuniary means to defray the ex« 
pences consequent upon their attendance, and of bringing 
up three or tour a considerable distance from London, 3 
beseech your lordship will lay the same before the ho- 
norable the privy-council, that they may take the same 
into their consideration, and graciously be pleased to af- 
ford roe such relief at is consonant with the true spirit of 
justice, arid the liberality of the British government. I 
beg^our lordship will aUo lay before the honorable the 
privy-council ipy total inability to defray the expense 
attending retaining counsel and paying my solicitor's 
cbai^es; that they may also take this graciously into 
their consideration for the same purpose; but I could 
wish your lordsbip will condescend to inform the honour- 
able the privy-council, 1 do not intend to place myself in 
the extremity of pleading in forma pauperis^ and 1 hope 
they will not wish to reduce me to that condition; 

<* 1 beg leave farther to trespass upon your lordship, to 
inform your lordship that my fellow-prisoners expressed 
Ibeir desire to me in Court, on. Saturday, that I would ask 
of the honorable the privy- council that we may, for our 
own preservation^ be permitted to hold an occasional corf- 
fidential communication, now that we have been arraigned, 
and evidence collected against us— the propriety of this prt- 
. vilege 1 fear will not meet the concurrence of the honor- 
able the privy^council, but, having passed my word \o 
make the request, 1 must leave it for the honorable the 
privy-council to determine ; under the impression that all 
the indulgence will be granted that the nature of our cause 
will admit, « I am, &c. 

& James Watson." 
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The next day Mr. J. H, Addington sent a letlrr to the 
dtputy-Iieutenant of the Tower, directing him to acquaint 
Mr. Watson, th?it Lord Sidrn'otith had communicated his 
request to the privy-council, who were of opinion, ** that 
they would not be justified \n advising a grant of pecu- 
niary assistance to persons charged with crimes against 
the state, to ervabic them to provide for their defence, ex- 
cept recommending, that they should be furnished with 
subpoenas for their witnesses ; and that, as to the wish 
experienced by J. Watson, on bis. behalf, and that of 
bis fellow- prisoners, to have private confidential commu- 
nication with each other, it could not be complied with.'* 


The prisoners have not been allowed to bold any 
intercourse together since their confinement, except 
through the medium of their solicitors. 


THE TRIAL, &c. 

Court of King* 8 Bench, Westminster. 
MONDAY, jume 9. 


THE KING V. ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD, JAMES WATSON THK 
ELDER, THOMAS PRESTON, AND JOHN HOOPER. 

This being the dafy appointed for the commencement of 
the trials of the above-named prisoners, erery necessary 
arrangement for the proceedings was completed on 
Saturday nigbf. During the whole of the last week, the 
ushers and officers of the Court of King's Bench had 
been assailed by persons from all quarters, and of all 
ranks, requiring to be accommodated with seats in court 
during the trials. From the limited space which the 
Court affords for the convenience of mere auditors, how- 
ever, these applications in the great majority of instances 
were of no avail; and even persons of the highest dis- 
tinction were informed that all hope of admission was 
fruitless. 

In order to prevent confusion, and to secure the pre- 
servation of the peace, the high-bailiff bad summoned the 
whole of the constables of Westminster, who were in 
attendance^ A strong body of Bow-street ofiicers were 
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mho on the spot, and to these were added the officers of 
the sheriffs, who were stationed in the interior of the 
hall. Several troops of horse were likewise on duty in 
the neighbourhood, in readiness to act in the event of th« 
civil force being insufficient. 

As the courts of chancery, of common pleas, and of 
exchequer were sitting, it was impossible to exclude all 
persons who might demand admission to the hall at th« 
usual hour of business; with a view to avoid the pressure 
of such persons, therefore, a strong wooden oar was 
erected from the steps of the king's bench office to the 
-cteps of the King's ]>ench Court, in . front of which a line 
of constables was stationed, who were ordered to prevent 
the passage of any individual not duly authorized. Thus 
every prudent precaution was taken to prevent interrup* 
tion to the proceedings of the day. 

The witnesses, on their arrival, were conducted to th« 
grand jury-room, opposite St. Margaret's church, and the 
jury to the court of chancery, where they remained till 
the sitting of the Court. 

While the officers of the crown were thus attentive to 
fhe performance of their duty, the solicitor of the pri- 
soners, Mr. Harmer, and their friends, were not less ex- 
ertive in their arrangements: and inquiries were set 
on foot as to the character and principles of the jurymen 
summoned. 

Mr. Wetherall and Mr. Serjeant Copley are appointed 
counsel for Watson and Tbistlewood. — Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Starkie for Hooper ; and Mr. Lawes and Mr. Rigby for 
Preston. 

Soon after seven, Sir Nathaniel Conant arrfved at tlit 
Tower, having been preceded by several Bow-street 
officers. A troop of life-guards was likewise in attendance* 

At eight o'clock the prisoners were brought down froni 
their rooms, and placed in glass-coaches, attended by 
-sixteen yeomen. Every thing being in readiness, thie 
coaches were driven off under a strong escort of horse- 
guards, taking the course pursued on the former occa* 
sion, over London-bridge, and b]g^;the Westminster-road 
to Palace-yard. On uieir arrival at the door of the 
grand juiy-room, the horse*guards cleared away the 
crowd which was assembled, and the prisoners alighted» 
and were immediately conducted through the vaulted 
passages to the Court. 

At twenty minutes to nine o'clock, Watson was ushered 
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into Court by a party of yeomen of the guard. He 
dressed in a suit of 'black, and carried under his right 
arm a bundle of papers; he bowed respectfuliy to the 
Court, and took his seat immediately behind the bar. 

The captain of the yeomen, or gentleman gaoler, and 
the lieutenant df the Tower, took their seats t» the left 
of Watson. Preston was next ushered into Court, at- 
tended by another party of yeomen of the guards; ha 
was also dressed in black; ne appeared cheerful, and 
cordially shook hands with Watson. A party of yeomanry 
also escorted Hooper, who next made his appearance, 
and was dressed in black; he also shook hands with 
Watson and the rest. Thisttewood came in last; he 
looked ill ; was dressed in a sailor's jacket and trowsers, 
and wore a black handkerchief. He manifested a great 
anxiety to speak to Watson, and on his approach to him 
strook him heartily by the hand. 

Before the proceedings commenced, the prisoners fre- 
quently conversed together. 

Precisely at nine o'clock the Attorney-general entered 
the Court. 

At a quarter-past nine o^clock, Lord EHeobordngb, Mr* 
Justice j3ayley,Mr. Justice Abbot, ahd Mr. Justice Hol« 
royd, entered the Court; and on the Court taking its 
seat, Mr. Serjeant Copley immediately rose, and addressed 
their lordships as follows : — My lords, I humbly request 
your lordships to be pleased to give some directions, so 
that the counsel for tne prisoners may be enabled to dis- 
charge their duties. 

Lord EUenborough. — ^Wbat is it, sir, that you wish to 
be done f 

Mr. Serjeant Copley.---My lord, I have to request that 
you will order some ot the g^ard to withdraw, as we hare 
hot room at present to act. 

Lord £llenborough then desired the officers of the 
Court to see what arrangement could be made; and, in 
consequence, twelve of the guard were removed out of 
Court, 

The Attorney-general said, he understood that the pri- 
soners intended to challenge several of the panne) : he 
should, on the part of the crown, claim that the prisonent 
be tried separately ; and he should now state, that he 
should first put Mr. James Watson the elder on his trial. 
It would still be necessary that the other prisoners should 
remain in Court, but they could retire into the second row* 
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This woaM afford that room and accommodatioii to hia 

learned Brother Cbpley which he desired* 

The arraDgeroeot Was accoi'ilinsfly made : Thistlewood, 

Hooper^ and rrestob withdrew into the.second row ; while 

Watson remained in the front row, with Major Elrington 

and a yeoman of the g^uard on one side of hmi» his cnulisel 

on the other, and several other yeomen around hini. 
Mr« Barlow, secondary of the crown-oiSSce, then pfo- 

ceeded to call over the paniiel f several applicatipos were. 

made by indiridoals to be excused attending, on the ptea 

of ill-health, and oiher cattse$». 

The following: jury were at length swoirn:— 
TaovAt AI.I.VAV, of Prince's*itceet, Co odu it-street, bookseller. 
RoBBRT NoRTOM, of Pickett-street, Temple-bar, button-maker. 
John To Muiritoif, of Bedford bury, woolieb-draper. 
PsTKR RtcHARD!ioN, of Charing-cross, lottery-office-keeper. * 
John Bhtant, of Wappin^-street, anchor-smith. 
Samuel Kbll, of Hed^l ion -street, carpenter and undertaker. 
Richard Ramsdbn, of Brook-street, Holborn, capillaire-maker. 
WiLUAM Phillips, of Holborn, ironmonger. 
THoifeAS WiLKcs Barker, f^ent. of Kirby-street, Hatton-?ardsn: 
IticRARn Perkins, of Red-lion-street, Uol'orn, shoe-roaEer. 
William Hackblock, of HolywelUstreet, Shoreditch, carrier. 
Sahu BL KiriGHT, of Hi^h-street, Norton-falgate, druggist. 

T^he following challenges Werfe made: — 

By the SoUdtar-genertily/ar the crown. 

RoBBRT Durham, of Mill-street, Cooduit-ctreet, carpenter. 

Thomas Boots, sen. of Leicesteri-sqiiare, grocefi 

Thomas Hackbh, of Gosw 11-street, builder. 

Banibl Gardnbr, of Chisweli-street, hatter. 

Samd el Fish , of St. John-street, tubaccon ist. 

WtLLUM Phil^ot, of Holborn, linen-draper; 

John Dixon, of Hntton-gbrden, baker. 

Joel Ed warm, of Grevilie-streeti H:ilton-gi^rden, iiiloK 

Christopher Scott, of Rrownlow-slreet, tailor. I 

James William Brooks, of the Strand, glass-merchant. ] 

Robert Horsman Sollet, of Lihcoln's-inn, gent. ! 

Samuel Roomer, of Rcd-Hon-street, appraiser. 

Samuel Roberts, gent. 

CAarles Baxter, of Red-lion-pa ssage^ Red-lion-street, pork man. j 

John Pmtard, Chnrch-street, Christchurch, paper-manufacturer. 

John Ebger, of Christ Church, weaver. ^ 

Etan Jones, Brown*s-lane, Chrislchurch, grocer. 

Robert Conters, of Holywell-street, Shoreditch, ironmonger, dealer 

in marine stores. ^ 

TaoMAS Titterton, Holy well-street, coach-maker. 

By Mr. Wetherall, on the part of the prisoner^ 
Joitu Tornbr, of New Bond-street, jeweller. 
CajkRLEs A^T, of GosweU-street, water-gUder. 

SL E 
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Gsootas ktLWKt of Bwiner-itreet, St. Luke*f, bra«i4ba»d|r. 

John Lank, of Thornhau^lr-fltreet, Bedford-square^ gent. 

James FRAZKR,of Wappin^-^treet, biscuit-baker. 

Arthur French, of TVappiog-street, ironraoniper. 

Daniel Peppbrili., uf Great Turnstile, tailor. 

JoHH Rabeoth, of Red-lioo-street, Holbom, cbeesemoofv* 

WxixiAM Batlis, of Red-iioD^treet, Holbora, tiuman. 

George MEU.itH,of GrayVinn-laae* grocer. 

Thomas Cordell, of Leather-lane, Holbom, gent. . 

Gmowkm Woodward, of Leatber-^ane, Holbom, turner. 

John Christmah, of Upper Thorahaugh-ttreet, painter. 

Samvbl Baker, of Tottenham-courti'oad, pork-butcbf r. 

John Parker, of the Strand, woollen-draper. 

Willfam Robert Burgess, of the Strand, oil-man. 

Samuel Page, of Douehtj-street, gent. 

John Thompson, of ^wman-street, Oxford-street, auctioneer. 

John Heath, of Queen-square, merchant. 

John Best, of Devonshire-street, coal-merchant. ' 

George Booth, of Devonshire-street, surveyor. 

Samuel Poweix, of Red-lion-street, esq. 

Henry Jackson, of Red-lion-passage, boot and sho&-maker. 

The Jury iiaviDg been tworn, Mn Barlow then pro- 
ceeded to read the indictment (as already ffiven in this 
work), which charged James Watson the eldery late of 
Bloomsbury, surgeon, James Watson the younger, Arthur 
Thistlewood, gentleman^ Thomas Preston, cord wainer, and 
John Hooper, labourer, with having, in the month of Ifo- 
yember last, traitorously conspired against our sovereign 
lord the king and the constitution of the realm* 

Before the entire number of jurors was formed, three of 
them acquainted the court that the question as to their be- 
ing freeholders of the county of Middlesex had not been 
put to them, and that they were not in fact such freeholders. 

Lord Ellenborough, after looking at the act of the 1st of 
William and Mary, observed, that the statute was impera- 
tive in requiring every juryman in such cases to be a free- 
holder* The individuals alluded to were accordingly 
discharged. 

Mr* Harris, the crier of the court, then made proclama- 
tion as follows: — ^ You good men of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, summoned here this day to try the cause between 
our sovereign lord the king and James Watson the elder, 
the prisoner at the bar, answer to your namesr* 

Other persons were then called -on the jury, and, after^ 
several challenges on both sides, thenumberwascompleted* 

Mr. Barlow, the clerk of the crown, charged the jury 
with the prisoner, and after reading the indictment by 
which he was accused of high-treason, addressed theoi ift 

•'A 
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these wonk:--^** To thie iBdictment the pmoner» Jamef 
Watson the elder, haspUaded not guilty, and for hi« trial 
has put himeelf upon God and bis country, which country 
you are. Your eaar^e is to inquire whether be be guilty 
of this high-treasoB« m manner and form as he stands in* 
dieted, or not guilty. If you find hjm guilty, you shall uh 
quire what goods er chattels, lands or tenements, he had 
at the time of the said high-treason committed, or at any 
time since* If you find him not guilty, you shall inquire 
whether he fled for it If you find that he did fiy for it, 
^ ycm shall inquire of his g^oods and chattels, as if you had 
found him guilty. If you find him not guilty, and that he 
did not fly for it, say so, and no more, and bear your evir 
deace.'* 

Lord EUenborough inquired whether it was desired by 
the counsel (at the prisoner, as three distinct species of 
treason were stated m the indictment, and the overt-aots 
of each were the same, to have Ibem proved repeatedly, or 
whether the evidence respecting them might be received 
as equally applicable under each particular head? 

Mr. Wetnerall' signified that he entertained no wish t^ 
trouble the Court unnecessarily by a repetition of the same 
evidence. It was then agreed that the evidence called 
shoukl be applied only to those counts charging the trea«- 
sonabke matt^. 

Mr.jShepperd,j«n«opened the pleadings, but did not 
think it necessary to maice any observations upon the facts 
so fully set' forth in the ind ictment. 

The Attorney-general then rose, and addressed tb^ 
Court as follows: — 

Gentlemen of the Jury,-— You are assembled in that 
box to p^fbrm one of the most important functions that 
can devolve to men in a state of society. You are asseJn- 
bled to decide upon the guilt or innocence of one of your 
fellow-subjects, who stands charged with the crime of high- 
treason — the highest crims^that can be coeunitted by man 
against the society^ of which he forms a part; for it strikes 
at the root of all society— effects a total disorganization of 
Its principles, and breaks up all the comforts and bless- 
ings that wait upon man, under the administration of the 
law. Upon the one hand, gentlemen, you must be desirous 
to protect the constitution under which you live against 
any treasonable attempts. You will act upon the principle 
inseparable' from freeaom by which this nation is protect- 
ed, and stand fprwvd to assert and prove your title $o tbf 
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pharaetei; wbtch it supports. And on the other band, yptf 
will consider, before you come to a conclusion, that guilt 
has been established, — ^you will take care that the charge 
is made out upon strong,, probable, and coDTincing eyi- 
^ dence. I ihinK, gentlemen, that when I bhve stated and 
^oved the case which I have tp ofier to your consider* 
ation, there can no question arise as to the verdict yotl 
will deliver; there will appear no doubt as to the gufit 
of the - prisoner, not only as regards the first, second, 
third, and fourth counts in the indictment collectively, 
but as regards them separately and distinctly. There 
are four charges. The first attributes to the prisoner the 
compassing and imagining the death of our sovereign 
lord the king. The second attributes to him the crime 
of compassing and imagining the deposition of the king. 
The third, that of levying war, with the -above-ttlt^otioDed 
objects. And the fourth, that of levying war foll^the. 
purpose of inducing the king to change the measures of 
government and the principles of the constitution. The 
first and third counts are founded upon a statute of Ed«- 
%ard III. which states the nature and description of "the 
acts which amounts to high-treason; the second and 
foarth counts are treated and founded upon the 36rh of 
his present majesty, chapter 7th, whico, although in 
some respects it diifers from that of Edward III. does 
not vary upon any material point, and may be said to be 
in substance the same. The statute of Edward III. to . 
which I allude, says, in chap. r. sec. 2, << When a man 
compasses and imagines the death of oor sovereign 
lord the king, or levies war against the king, in his 
realm." (Here one of the counsel for the prisoner said, 
** proveably — ") I read the section from the English 
translation. It is uot my intention to deny the use of any 
phrase where its adoption can serve a prisoner. If tiie 
proof does not exist, then there can be no dispute as to 
the conduct to be adopted. I'isay, if it is proved that the 
person charged commits overt^acts proveably with the 
object of effecting the death of the King, there can be 
no dispute as to the criminality. Compassing does not 
mean,'ih its ordinary application, effecting an object. It 
means the intention to effect, and that by orert-acts, and 
endeavouring to carry the means resorted to into exe* 
cutibn; that levying war is an overt-act to compass the 
death of the king none can deny; for whether the per- 
son who levies, war has in contemplation the actual death 
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of the king or not, if bis purpose is to destroy the con- 
stitution, he is guilty of compassing and imagining the 
death of the king. Although he should not mean the 
actual death of the king, still the act he commits is trea- 
son against the majesty of the king ; and if his object is 
to destroy the constitution, and he manifests that object 
by overt*acts, those acts are so many evidences that the 
death of the king is meditated. If men conspire and 
consult to levy war, their conspiring and consulting must 
be overt-acts by which they intend that their plans should 
be carried mto effect. Upon the first count, that of com* 
passing and imagining the death of the king, the indict- 
ment states a great variety of overt-acts, the proof of one 
of which would, accompanied as it is by circumstances 
Which point out the object in the most unequivocal man<r 
Her, b^ sufficient to establish the guilt of the prisoner. 
Stan^ling alone, and wholly destitute of any support 
from other circunistancesy it would be difficult to snew 
the object with which any particular act is perfcmn- 
ed, but here is a train of events' which were inti- 
mately blended with the acts of which the prisoner stood 
accused; a constant series of operations and contrivances, 
combined together in such a manner as to prevent the 
possibility of mistaking the end, and ascribing to them 
any other than the death of the king. I will state here 
the overt-acts that are collected from the testimony I 
shall: hy and by call. They are those-^consuhing to 
depose the king,— conspiring to attack the Bank and the 
Tower, — conspiring to seduce the soldiers and others 
from their allegiance,— providing pike»heads for hostile 
purposes, — conspiring to burn the barracks, with the view 
of preventing the military froin resisting the nefarious 
efforts of traitors, — hiring a house for the purpose of pte^ 

Earing the combustibles by which the barracks weire to 
ave been burnt, — and conspiring to procure meetings 
at Spa-tields. I will here take the opportunity of making 
a few comments upon this last accusation. I consider 
the plan that procured the meetings, of which I have 
spoken, and which have made so deep an impression 
upon the minds of the people, as deserving the character 
of overt-acts of treason upon this ground. Those who 
conspired to procure them, did so from an. object very 
different from that which they professed. It was not 
their intention to seek the consent of those whom they 
dissembled together for the purpose of doing what wa&ahe 
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right of EDglUhmeQ to do. It was not their object to ez» 
ercise the right of petitioning parliament for the redress of 
grievances, of applying to that constitutional mode which 
foraied one of the leading features in the superiority •f 
the goTernment of this country. Their object was to get 
the pa^sioBs of the people upon their side ; to turn those 
passions into the instruments of their execrable opera* 
tions, and upon the pretext of petitioning, to cbaiij|e their 
dupes into a multitude armed against the authority of the 
kingv and conducted to levy war against him. When 
acts are done expressly to answer the purpose I attribute 
to the prii$oner« however indifferent they may be under 
other circumstances, certainly under those they are de« 
cidedly overt-acts of treason; parading^ the streets under 
a hostile intention; attacking gunsmiths' houses; eadea* 
vouriog to persuade the soldiers to open the Tower gates» 
in order that those who used the persuasions might be^ 
come masters, are acts which, combined together with the 
great range cuf. operations in evidence againt the prisoneri 
fcan leave no doubt of the dreadful change that was con- 
templated. 

The second count, which comprehends the compassing 
and imagining the deposition of the king, is almost the 
echo of the first; for he who compasses the deposition, 
certainly conwasses the death of the kin&^. Levying war 
is the assembling together a multitude (or a hostile pur- 
pose, to procure by force of arms any general object in 
view. Insurrections to pull down prisons or brothelst 
in fact, all acts of this description, which arise from a 
purpose hostile to the tranquillity of tiie state, are com^ 
prehended under the denomination of levying war. It 
will appear that the object of those, one of whom is now 
taking his trial for life or deatb, was against the safety 
and tranquillity of the state : that it was revolution, and 
the introduction of disorder and confusion* It has been 
found necessary to try the prisoners, apprehended upon 
this charge, separately, in order to avoid the difficulty 
and confusion necessarily attendant upon the practice of 
challenging the jury; out it most not be forgotten, in 
the course of the trial, that that prisoner is named as a 
conspirator with others, and that his conduct is deeply 
affected by that of those with whom he conspired.— r 
Although James Watson is alone on his trial, the partis 
culars of the conduct of Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper^ 
who stand near him, must not be omitted in the consider^ 
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atioil of the case. Ixi the matter of inquiry those parti- 
eularfl are not to operate against any other than Watson 
with respect to your verdict: but^beir acts are bis, and 
there is no possibility of di.<!Joining' them. When men 
have a plan to put into effect, each takes a part in the ope- 
ration different from that taken by the other; but if they 
all act in conjunction and conspiracy together to accom- 
plish their plan, the act of one is the art of all ; and if you 
belicTe that Watson conspired with Thistlewood and the 
others to carry into effect that with which the prisoner is 
charged, it is impossible to seperate the guilt of the one 
from that of the others. I shall, for the purpose of making 
my view as comprehensible as possible, put an instance ; 
suppose it to be inferred from tuose circumstances, that a 
conspiracy to take the Tower of London existed ; if one 
of those wha conspired came on one day, and performed 
some act confirmatory of such intention, and another came 
on another day, and also made his acta correspondent with 
the object of seizing upon the Tower, and so on, those se- 
parate and apparently distinct acts are considered as the 
acts of one conspiring mind. 

Here the learned gentleman entered into a detailed 
history of all the circumstances connected with the con- 
spiracy. The principal parties connected in it were Wat- 
son, Freston, Hooper, and Thistlewood. Watson had 
for some time lived in Hyde-street, Bloomsbury : on the 
2&th, of November, he went and took a lod^j^ing at No. 1, 
Dean-street, Fetter-lane, ahd it was not certain whether 
the people belonging to the house in Hyde-street, where 
he lived, knew of his taking this lodging : from the latter 
place he went away on the 25th, and did not return to it 
again. Thistiewood lived in Southampton-buildingi^, 
Chancery-lane ; and Preston lived in a house in Greystoke- 
place ; the house No. 9, in that place, was his residence; and 
that was the place to which all references respecting 
Hooper was to be made. It appeared, then, that up to the 
26th of November, Watson resided lo Hyde street, and 
that on the 2d of December his residence was in De^n^ 
street, Fetter-lane. Preston still continued in Greystokc?*\ 
|>]ace ; and this would appear to have :been a most hn-^ 
pcK-tant spot, so far as regarded the ^nsactions which 
were to be detailed to the jury. It would appear toliave 
been their constant place of meetings and tnat it was, in 
fact, the head-quartars of the conspiracy. In the month of 
0<tober, a person named Castle^ whom he shoald call as 

'^1 ' / 
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a witness, got acquairited with Watson and Preston ; hd 
first met them at one of the meetings of a society which was 
called the Spenceans : the place of that meeting was the 
Cock, in Grafton-street, Sohd. It was not his intention to 
enter into any comments respecting* the nature or ten- 
dency of these Spencean societies. He should merely 
obsenre,tha( one of their leading principles was-*that all 
exclusive possession in land wa$ unjust and oppressive ; 
and that all the land of the kingdom ought to be made 
the common property of the people. It was unnecessary 
for him to point out the folly or the wickedness of this 
plan ; however, such must be obvious to everybody; he 
would merely say, that were it possible to carry so wild a 
scheme into effect, it would bring about the destruction of 
all property, and entail misery on the very parties intended 
to be bene^ted by it. Another principle maintained by the 
Spenceanswasythat fundholder^hadno righttothe annuities 
which they received; so that the whole of these doctrines 
led directly to one universal system of proscription, and spo- 
liation of property. It was, as he had already observed, at 
one of the meetings of this society, that the witness. Castle, 
first became acquainted with Watson. On a subsequent 
evening they met at another of those societies, which was 
held at the ]|f ulberry-tree, in Moorfieids. It was there he 
first saw Thistle wood; and, on thatoccasion, a sort of inti- 
macy commenced between Castle and Watson. They 
walked along together from the place, and as they went 
away, Wat«on endeavoured to* sound him as to his princi- 
ples ; and when he discovered that they were somewhat si- 
milar to his own he began to talk to him about the subver- 
sion of the government, and remarked how easily such 
a thing could be effected, provided the business was 
well managed. Castle then gave Watson his direction, 
which was somewhere in or near Gray's Inn-lane. Here 
Watson called upon him dn the 26tb of October, and ex** 
plained to him the object of his visit, which was, to collect 
together as many of the labouring poor who might be out 
of employment as they could ; to take advantage of the 
distresses under which they suffered, and induce them 
to become instruments for carrying their plan into efiect. 
This was nothing less than that revolution that was to 
bring about an equal division of the land of the /Coun-» 
try. At the same time, Watson produced a machine by 
which the horses of the cavalry might be disabled and 
destroyed; and shewed him a plan of the Tower of 
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JLondoti, which waste be one of theohjecte of their at- 
tack. Now, in corroboration of this statement, which s^uW 
Tje made by the witness Castle, he should lay before tho 
jury a I'emarkable piece of evidence. After the affair pf 
the 2d of December last, the lodging of Watson wis 
^searched, and in it was found two papers ; otie of (hepi 
was k plan of the Tower, and tlie other was a diescriptiop 
of the iron-cat, by which it was intende4 to disable cavaliy 
frotti acting. These were the two things shown hy 
Wation to Castle; and these were found at t& 
lodgfngs of the former. At the interview to wni^ 
he DOW ialluded, they talked about money and JSnaiicd); 
oh \vhich occasion Watson said, the parties engaged .^ 
the busiiiess had moiiey enough^ In the. cours^ of 
Aeir conversation, the same day, j^atson declared, that 
nothfng but a revolution would be beneficial to the l^^ift 
classeiB of the people, or alleviate their sufferings. ,J^f^i^ 
this, the parties had frequent meetings and CQnversi^tio|Dt 
respecting their plan for .elfifecting a revolution, in 
one 6f thelie conversations, Watson said to Ca^fle, tha^ he 
(Watlion) was to be one of the generals of tbc^ i;evQlutmq- 
ists, but that iTbistlewood was to W at their ttf^.. ^Dqe 
part of their plan was, to prevent the ki6g% solcn^Vs frofii 
acting a^ainist them; isiha that was to be effected by des- 
troying the barracks in which they were quartered^, and 
in such a manner as to destroy the soldiers also. Mon- 
strous tad impracticable as such a plan as this might 
appear to be at first view, ft wieus not to be estimate<l b^ 
the degree of folly belonging to it, but by the depravity.of 
mind by i^'hich it had been conceived. iSometiiijies thi& 
wickedness of a man was so great as to lead him to adegt 
the most inconsistent mean's ft>r effecting his object; and 
therefore the absurdity of his plan could not be used as aa 
argument agtiinst the probability of its having been der 
vised. After having tbrus conferred upon the means df 
destroying the soldiers, Watson and Castle went together 
to visit the barracks and magazines in Hyde-park, in order 
to devise the best mode of ascertaining how tbey could b« 
attacked. This was done previous to any conference 
being held with Thi^tlewood on the subject. Thi| t^ext 
day Castle was introducisd to Tliistlewood, abd then a 
conference took place between them respecting pikei^ or 
pike-heads, when it wais proposed to Castle^i ^whose tra jf 
was that of a blacksiiiith» that he should make anumb^ 
of pike-heads. They were to be made at a place differtHi 
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from that where he worked, as he was only a jouroeymaa* 
After this, Watson and Castle proceeded together 
to Paddington and streets adjacent, where there were 
iereral persons in great distress and out oF employ, in 
order to woikupon them and make them instrumental to 
their designs ; for which purpose they were told that they 
never could be relieved from their distresses, unless 
something decisive was done. — ^Among other placed, 
Watson desired Castle to go and sound the navigators 
at Paddington. If the jury did not know what the 
term navigators meant; he would inform Uiem that it was 
a term applied to the persond then employed in cutting 
"' the Regent's canal, near Paddington. They were men 
Vwho possessed great physical strength ; and, if wicked 
'llioough fo enter into such a design, were capable of being 
Tery able associates in carrying it into effect. These 
mea were to be sounded as to their opinions, and 
every erflTort was to be made to stir them up into discontent. 
After this Castle went to the Cock public house, and there 
Becarme a member of the Spencean society. On this 
oc<^sfoii' Watson paid the nioney for hiis admission. On 
'the 81st 6r October, Castle went, for the first lime, to Grey- 
ktoke-fyM^^ and, when he came there, he was told by 
^WattsoiirtHat be was made a member of their committee, 
'which was to consist of six persons. It appeared that a 
person of the name of Harrison had been materially con- 
nected with those parties; but, in consequence of a dis- 
Eute which he had with young Watson, quitted the society 
efore any of those objects had been accomplished. His 
place in the committee was to be supplied by Castle, and 
the remaining members were the two Watsons, Preston, 
Hooper, and Thistlewood. In the conversations which 
they neld respecting the means of carrying their plan into 
effect, it was stated that they might rely on getting over a 
great part of the foot-soldiers to join them; but tnat they 
conld place no dependence on the cavalry. For his part 
he did not believe that they had the slightest foundation 
for aiiy hope of the kind; for, although there might be 
iome tinprmcipled and wicked men among all classes of 
society, he could faever think that any considerable number 
of the military would be so criminally forgetful of their 
duty as to torn their arms, in combination with traitors, 
agamst their king and country. It was, however, a part 
«r Ae plan that the cavalry, on which no dependence could 
be plained, was to be attacked. They were to begifii with 
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the caTalry-banracks in Porrland-place, and these barracks 
were to be burnt Watson being, in consequence of his 
profession, skilled in chemistry, and well-acquainted with 
the qualities of combustible materials^ was desired to make 
a calcfulation respecting the q ^antity of materials that might 
be necessary, and the expf nee of them ; and it was then 
stated, that these combustibles wquld not merely burn the 
barracks, but destroy the soldiers, by stifling them before 
they could leave their rooms. The only question of difll- 
culty was, how the combustibles could be disposed of, until 
the time came for using them. This difficultv «i^as soon 
remoired; it was agreed that a house should be taken 
contiguous to the spot, on pretence of convertinfl^ it into 
an oil shop, to which barrels of tar, pitch, and other com- 
bustibles might be conveyed without any suspicion* 
They soon found put an empty house in Seymour- 
street. They repaired to the owner, a respectable gen- 
tlemen of the name of Cosser, residing in Milbank-street, 
Westminster, who had no notionoftheusetowhieh the house 
was to be converted, and who was referred to Thistle- 
wood, in Southampton-buildings, for the character of the 
person who was to take the house. Mr. Cosser went to 
make inquiry respecting this reference, and when he 
found that Thistlewood was only a lodger, he would not 
let the house to the parties; and for that reason only it was 
not taken, and the scheme was abandoned. The person 
named Harrison, whom he had already mentioned, had 
left the society in consequence of a quarrel with young 
Watson, and in consequence of being alarmed at its pro- 
ceedings. The parties then having given up the plan of 
the house, agreed to have a number of pike^heads made, 
and Castle was appointed to go to a person, from wbcnn 
he could get a pattern of a pike- head. He was desired 
to say to the person, that it was wanted to form part of an 
iron fence, which was to inclose, a rabbit warren; the 
name of the person was Mr. Bentley. He had no sus- 
picion as to the object the parties had in view; and he 
gav^ a pattern of one of those instruments, which he sup- 
posed was intended to form part of a fence. When tUs 
should be produced in Court, it would be found to be a 
terrible instrument of death, and even of war. An order 
then was given for 250 pikes, to be made exactly re- 
sembling the pattern in question: they were made at 
Bentley's work-shop, and taken away by young Watson 
and Castle, and carried by them to Watson's lodging in 
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Hyde-str(eet (^astle did bpt afterwards know what be« 
caiuQ of those pikes, but a most extraordinary circuni- 
«tance respecting them would be shewn in evidence, by 
wh^chit would appear, that after Watson left his lodgings 
in Hydenstreet, a privy belonging to the housp was 
searched and emptied, and m it were found 199 
pikes, exactly resembling those which Bentley had been 
ordered to make. It is not necessary for mie to enter into, 
a minute detail iq further explanation regarding these 
pjikes, or pike-headfli; but I now come to a most im- 
portant fact. Something like an organization was agree4 
ujpop, and the prisoner, Tfith others, whom you have neard 
named, were each appointed to their respective offices, 
ThistlewQod was to have the command ; Watson, senior, 
was to be second; Hooper third; Castle fourth; Watson, 
junior, was to be fifth; and Preston, wjbo was lame, had 
the last, post assig^ned him. It was at first agreed upon, 
at a meeting h^)d by these parties, on the lOth^of Novem« 
ber, tbat.an insurrection should take place on the first as- 
sen^bly at Spa-fields. This, howev^, was abandoned, 
and it was merely determined upon to congregate the 
people together^ for the purpose or discussing the state of 
the times, and seeking a redress of grievances. About 
this time there were placards and. advertisenients issued, 
signifying that there had been adopted a <' Committee of 
Public Safety/' To this announcement there were at* 
tached certain names, which, however, in justice to them, 
I must declare my consciousness, that they did not even 
know they had ever been mentioned. Hut mark how. 
extraordinary it was: when the prisoner Watson was ap- 
prehended on the night of the 2d of December, a paper 
was found in his pocket, which purported to contain a list 
of this <« Committee of Public Safety/' It was signed Sir 
Francis Burdett, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Arthur Thistle wood, 
• Major Cartwright, Mr. H. Hunt, Mr. Gale Jones, Mr. R. 
O'Conner, Mr. James Watson^ and others. 

The jury being observed at this part of the cause to be 
taking notes, Mr. Wetherall rose, and inquired whether 
they were taking the statements as facts proved f 

Lord Eilenborough. — " I cannot possibly suppose that 
they are taking notes in any other way than as I would 
dO; by way of illustration, and that they have a right 

Several of the jury said, that this was exactly the rea-? 
son of tlieir noting, the statement. 
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WUr, AUornev-^eiieral resumed: I am ut^kting that 
f|r.liich I am fully instructed to ststet and it would oe un- 
worthy indeed of me» if I attempted to state any, even the 
slightest things beyond what I was confident 1 should be 
enabled to prore* — A& I mentioned to you before, gen- 
tlemen, the existence of the committee of public safety, 
I should not hare omitted to mention that some of the 
names of its alleged members were changed; but this is 
of little moment, while it is of great importance that the 
papei' was actually found upon the prisoner. Soon after 
the transaction before alluded to, a meeting was held, at 
which it was agreed that a meeting was to take place in 
Spa-fields, anil that then an insurrection should burst 
out* This, however, did not take place, for reasons 
which will be proved by the witnesses* The next feature 
(|f the conduct of the prisoner and his companions was 
the publication of an advertisement, signed by one Dyal, 
and whi^h was to have been published by Watson or 
some other person of the party. It was addressed prin- 
cipally to distressed artizans, manufacturers, &c. ana an- 
nounced thf* intended meeting. Thus, in order to effect 
a diabolical purpose, a paper of apparently an innocent 
nature wa^ circulated, for the purpose of imposing on the 
minds and feelings of the poorer class of society, and by 
subsequently working on their passions, to make them the 
ready victims of the guilt the party had planned to ex- 
ecute. No doubt numbers of suffering inaividuals would 
goto this meeting, if they thought any good would result 
nrom it to them, but even laying aside the consideration of 
the wicked plans they had in view, nothing could be more 
infamous to conceive, than the calling together of the 
lower orders of the people, under pretence of doing them 
some good, and taking advantage of their distress, and 
the infirmities of human nature, by proposing to their 
hopes one thing, and deceiving them with another. 6eR- 
tlemen, in the course of these proceedings the meeting 
alluded, to was called, but it was found necessary to have a 
leader, and, in consequence, a Mr. Hunt, who lived in the 
country, was applied to. I do not believe, however, that 
the real^ purpose of the meeting was made known to that 
gentleman, but that it was represented to be, as I before 
said, the case of distressed artizans and manufacturers, &c. 
Nor do I think, gentlemen, that the breaking oat was. in- 
tended to have been attempted at this time; and. the 
meetiiig which will be. described to you took fl^e. Sub- 
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sequent to fbe proceeding's of this day, tfae whole party ' 
went to dine at Bouverie-street, with Mr. Hunt, and 
I will shew you that the prisoner Watson and the others 
were all acting there together. This was on the 15th of 
November, asid another meeting was proposed to take 
place soon after the meeting of parliament, which was 
to assemble in the month of February. This delay was 
objected to by Young Watson, who proposed that no 
longer adjournmi^nt snoullft occur than seventeen days, 
and that there should be a meeting on the 2d of Decem- 
ber. This was agreed to; but I should have informed 
you, that at the meeting of the 15th of November, a flag 
was unfurled by the parties, on which was inscribed the 
following words: '* Nature' io feed the hungry; Truth 
to protect the oppressed ; Justice to punish offenders.^ 
Of the nature and intention of this address, gentlemen, I 
will leave you to judge; and let me add, that, during the 
interval from the 15th of November to the 2d day of 
December, no other means of industry was left unem- 
ployed in exciting the passions and inflaming the minds 
of the people. The day of the 2d, however, was ap- 
proaching, and the inquiry was, what should be donef 
An advertisement, among other things, was agreed upon, 
and perhaps to read it was the best way at once to shew 
its meaning. It was as follows: '^ ^England expects 
every map to do his duty/" A meeting will take place on 
the 2d December, to receive the answer of the petition to ^ 
the Prince-regent, determined upon at the last meeting 
held at the same place, and for other important consi- 
derations. The present state of Great Britain: — Four 
millions in distress!!! — Four millions embarrassed!!! — 
One million and an half fear distress!!! — Our brothers in 
Ireland are in a worse state!!! — The climax of misery 
is complete: it can go no further. Death would now be 
a relief to millions. Arrogance, foljy, and crimes, have 
brougbt afl^airs to this dread crisis. Firmness and inte- 
grity only can save the country. — After the last meeting, 
some disorderly people were guilty of attacking the pro- 
perty of individuals. They were ilKinformed of the ob- 
ject of the meeting; it was not to plunder persons suf- 
feri^bg in these calamitous times, in common with others; 
the day will soon arrive when their distresses will be re- 
lieved. The nation's wrongs must be redressed. — John 
Dtal, Chairman. Thomas Preston, Secretary.** ' 
The note just read, at the bottom of this advertkement 
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JA of the greatest iinportance, and coupled with what 1 have 
before wtailed, Dothiog can be more insidious. It is im* 
possible to read it without drawing the inference of its 
diabolical design, more particularly when the other strong 
facts, namely, the ordering the pike-heads, the firing the 
barracks, and other matters, are taken into consideration, 
I shall indeed be happy to hear what explanation my 
learned friend (Wetherall) will give to the production I 
have just read you. For what purpose, 1 would ask 
bim, was such an advertisement placarded and circulated, 
unless for the purpose of recommending the adoption of 
force f What other possible object coiild there be, unless 
it was to inflame the minds and passions of the people, and 
to stir up insurrection and rebellion. The paper to which 
I have just drawn your attention, had also not only been 
placarded upon the walls of the metropolis, but care was 
taken that copies should be circulated among those most 
necessary to be influenced, naniely, the soldiers. I now 
proceed to inform you, that previous to the meeting of the 
Zd of December witnesses will prove, that young Watson 
and others agreed to go and view various gun-smiths' tsihops, 
marine store-houses, &c. The former, in particular, were 
to be visited on the day of the meeting, and the assembly 
were, of course, to supply themselves with arms. Oae plan 
beside was worthy of remark, and the more so, as it re- 
garded the opposition expected from the soldiery. Nay, 
it was not only to have been adopted with a view to prevent 
the. firing, but to win over the soldiers. A number of 
young women were to be procured ; they were to be dress- 
ed out in the best manner, to be .decorated with the tri« 
coloured cockade, and to be placed in front of the ranks 
of the divisions to be headed by the (Several parties. This, 
I presume, was expected to have worked powerfully 
upon the humanity of the troops ; but, looking at the pos* 
sibility of mischief occurring, and such a plan being adopt- 
ed, 1 think the project was n^ost wicked and abomina- 
ble* The time of the 2d day of Deceinber, and what- 
ever was decided upon, was to be ultimately carried into 
efiect on that day. Arrangements were however necessary 
to be made, and among arms purchased for the occasion 
were pistols, traced to the previous possession of the parties, 
and afterwards actually found in the posse^ssion of Hooper, 
who was apprehended by the praise- worthy exertions of 
the Lord Mayor and Sir J. Shaw. The person named 
Castle, to whom I have before alluded, wa$i aUo commis- 
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maned to purchase pistols, tabn^, See. whidi tie did; OtiA 
prerious to the great nteeting, tbe prisoner Hod Iris com- 
panions assembled in Greystoke-ptaci^y where, with the'eX* 
ception of Thisllewood, they all dined^ and i^reed to gd 
together to Spa-fields on the following day; CaMtles, in 
futherance, was sent out to hire a waggon Or stage, i^ 
which he was unsuccessful, until at lengtn meeting with h 

fierson named Windermude, he made an engligeihebt thaft 
le should 'go with hiiii to the top of ChanlcerV- lane, andl 
meet him, from there to go to Spa^fi'eidis; Whidiermtftl^ 
was asked to decorate his hot^^s with ribbandlr, the tri- 
coloured cockade, &c. font he reAised. The parties^ 
however, proceeded with the waggota, their arms, and 
ammunition, &c. to Spa>fieids, and it was further agreed 
that, in the course of their icareer, they should go to thfe j 
^ Old Lady and the Old Gentleman." This, gefitliemeni 
I understand, means the Bank and tiie Tower ! Castle, I 
should obseTve to you, left the party that went to Stoa-fieMs, ^ 
^nd directed his course towards the east end of the town. 
Here he was directed if he met with ^ sufficient assemblied 
force, to proceed and endeavour to take the Tower him* 
self. Thus, it appeared^ that Castle had nothing to do 
beyond his procuration ef the waggon on that memorabli^ 
day I have just lislmed to yoti. Wnat itas do^ne at Spa- 
fields I shall now shortly advert to ; ahd, aftt^'r I havtei i 
stated the transactionfs of that day, yoii will have to say 
whether those persons, having pfevioui^y purchased arms^ 
did not act for the purpose of destroying the. king and 
constitution of these realms— ^Whether they did not compasA 
and imagihe the king's death-^and whether they did nol 
conspire to levy war, and compel the king to change his 
mea^r^s. But before t cotee to what occurred at Spa* 
fields on the 2d of December, I should observe, that on 
Saturday, tbeSOthof November,itwas agreed that different 
persons weveto go to different partSof the town, and apian 
was arranged by which particular divisions were marked but. 
Somewere to be at London-bridge — some at one side of the 
Tower,and some at another. And here I must bring toyoui^ 
notice a most singular thing, ais a decisive proof and con- 
firmation of a plan of operations having been arranged. I 
have already told you, that when Mr. Watson, senior, waS 
taken, on the night of the 2d December, a paper, purport- 
ing to contain the names of a Committee of pijiblic safety, wai 
fiiund upon him. I will further shew you, that in hm 
pocket also was found a paper, which iii obviotwly and 
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manifestly a sort of plan of intended operations; arid 
from which it is clear that the Tower and the Bank wefv 
the principle objects of attack* The paper found in bts 
pocKet was this : — 

** Smiths (meaning^ blacksmiths,) Westminster-^road, t» 
form three aivisions, and collect as ffreat a namber as 
possible together, and meet the London division at the 
London-road, and proceed to the Old Man. Padding* 
ton, to proceed to St, Giles's, — Barriceide each street to 
Holbornbars, and the approaches to T. B. (ml^aning 
Temple-bar.) — Barricade Chancery-lane and Carey* 
street. Sr. Uriles^s division to barricade as flir as l^^* An- 
drew's, Holborn, to include Chan eery- lane; 3d, Gray's* 
Inn-lane; 4th, SuJohn's-street and Old-street; 5th,Wbit^- 
ehapel; 7th, Bank; 8th, Picket-gtreet.** This paper, 
thus enumerating points of co-operation, was found ill 
Mr. Watson's pocket on the night of ttie 2d of Decem- 
per, when he was taken in the attempt to quit London. 
Every division was settled, and a^re^d upon on the 1st 
of Decemhei-, at Greysfdke-plactf; at least ili^iaions very 
inucb similar to those I have read. ]t will also appear, 
I think, that at that meeting a map of London was pro* 
duced, in order to explain and facilitate the course of 

Proceeding ag^reed upon' to be pursued on Monday, tha 
d of December, which, as ^ou will observe, was con- 
vened in pursuance of the inflahimatory advertisement 
I have already read to yon. That meeting had beeti 
adjourned from the 15th November, and it was expected, 
of coufse, thit Mr. Hunt would come and address the as* 
scfltobly, not as chairdfian, but as one 6f the persons who 
was desirous of expressing his sentiments. Whether it 
waa in conseoiience of any thing which Mr. Hunt had 
said on the former occasion that this expectation was 
formed, I do not know, but certainly he was expected. 
The conispirators, however, thought it mo^e' advantageoiia 
for their purpose that they should begin their proceed- 
ings before Mr. Hunt came, and they therefore began 
accord ini^ly, with a view, as will appear, for the purpose 
of giving* their partisans the necessary instructions before 
he should arrive. At this proceeding, Thistlewoodt 
Preston, Hooper, and the two Watsons took an active 
part, the latter of whom were the most conspicuous, on 
account of their inflammatory language and conducit. 
The waggon, in which the arms and ammunition I have 
idready spoken of, was placed iu the field, and frons 
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tkence tbe inflammatory language, and which I am goings- 
to read, waa addreiised. ,if*he principal orators on that 
occasion were the prisoner Watson, and his son, Jame^ 
IVatsonyjuniorf The language and expressions used .on 
that occasion, were manifestly intended to excite a se- 
ditious disposition in the mob then assembled, for the 
purpose of more successfully carrying into effect the pre* 
vious deliberate conspiracy, formed for a general insur- 
rection and rebellion ; and I think no man, let hiip be 
ever, 9,0 blind, or e^cr so. dull in understand lag, can 
doubt, that what occurred on that occasion was the efV 
feet of a preconcerted plan ; and that, in fact, tbe object 
of the parties who took part in that scene, was nothing 
else but insurrection and rebellion, for the purpose of 
OTerturning^ as far as they could, the government of the 
.country^ and plunging the kingdom into anarchy. Na 
man, I say, can hesitate to believe, that the object of tbC 
lueasures of tl^at day, coupled with the previous concert 
9md conspiracy, was to effect a complete revolution in 
the country, by the actual deposition of the king^ from the 
^throne, and fbe dissolution of all governn^ent and all 
law in the society in which lye live. Good (rod ! let u^ 
reflect upon what would be the consequence of the mis- 
jchief contemplated by these persons, had it been carried 
jnto full effectf Let us imagine for a monient what a 
itate of anarchy and bloodshed must have resulted from 
the success of the Spa- fields conspirators. Suppose those 
persons had got into power, ana could have maintained 
for any time the upper hand of civjl and military power, 
in what a state of desolation and anarchy would this 
country have been involved! Should we not have been 
in actual state of civil war, at least during the tinie that 
such a contest could have lasted, and should we not 
durin&f that time have experienced all the horrors and 
aoarcny of civil war and domestic bloodshed. Is there a 
good man, or any man, who does not believe, that if the 
. plans of these misguided persons had succeeded, that the 
country would have been mvolved in rebellion, and ail the 
desolation consequent upon tbe subversion of the const(> 
tuted authorities of the land ? Gentlemen, I was aboift 
to state to yoi| the effect of the addresses delivered by the 
prisoner at th^bar, and his son, to the misguided iholti- 
* jtude assembled on the 2d of December. The language 
psed by M n Watson, senior, on that occasion, \yas this ; 
ff Friends and countrymen-^-We are convened this day^ 
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In consequence of the resolution passed at our last meet^ 
Ing^ to bear the answer tb the petition which w^ agreed 
ko present to the prince-regents I cannot refrain from 
Expressing the pleasure which I fed at this momeatm 
addressing so respectable a nie^ting; The'petitibn»i^hiok 
Mr. Hunt was deputed to ' present to the prin^t^fegfent^ 
was prepared in the hope' that his royaUhi^hiiesswoiUd 
jg^ive an answer to the cri^s of thc«e starving th6usaildr>b^ 
whom he is surrounded; " I am sorry toinfdwn you; ho»fi 
ever, that he has resolved to gite us no answer*^Aat >h« 
will afford us ho consolation. It is useless then to tain 
thatxsoiirse. This day we are called-bn to ttfkei othw^ mm^ 
surest and < England expects every man will do bisiliityP 
(Applauses;) We are called on, because Iburmiltioiisofiaiir 
countrymen , are in distress! — because so many more arfe 
embarrassed^. — because one million and a half fear disr- 
tress! — While these miseries exist, how few enjoy splendi^ 
« luxury f Only half a million of the people of this coimtiTv 
as this placard expresses, aire not in fear either oi emban* 
rassments or death. I ask you, friends and'eouBtrymeo, 
if ministers have done their duty in advising the princes 
regent not to hear our cries? (No.) Ha» the princll* 
regent himself done his duty? (No, no!) Was there ever 
a moire calamitous time in this country than the prcsomt 
moment? (No, no!) Tt is not only tnis country tbatii 
thus oppressed — our sister-country, Ireland, shares in ^lir 
Inisfortunes. There, the diniax of misery has be'ea 
brought to a close^ There, their sufferings cannoC^bft 
extended further^ Are we to go on from time to.tisie^ 
from month to month, from year to .year, crying la the 
father of his people, as he is called, in vain for redress* 
^o, no.) The present is the titae to- dd B•m^thing• 
(Huzza,) What! will men, with minds and hesRrts of En- 
glishmen, continue thus for months and years to be starv* 
ed? (No.) How are we to be restored to om* righls.? 
•SNot bv talking! — Not by long speeches !"— -Not by peti- 
tion $ for oUr petitions are not heard, (firavo.) It ap- 
pears that 'we are placed in a state of bondage; tho 
rights of civil jsociety are not attended to. The calls of 
the multitude from time to time hiive availed nothing 
That parliament, which was destined for the protection of 
the people, has been, invited to assemble together, to tak« 
into consideration the distresses of these . calamitous 
times; to consider in their wisdom, if they possess ^Kis« 
domi the situation itt which we are placed* u thu^^^ 

4b2 
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trtfted atelR of thiflgp th^j. sbqold baVe obejed oar call ; 
tbey.shovld bav€ 9memh\ed twelher, aod bave takeo into 
MDtidcffatioii Ibe siluatioa of the dying multitude^ and 
not b<^ deaf to opr Drayen. (Groans and bigses.) It 
miMt rest witb oumelFes tben, to consider bow we are to 
t^liore ottiaeWee in tbese ealamitoas times. We bave 
been toid truly, that trade and commerce bave been an* 
sibilated I but still we bare the earth, which nature de- 
signed for the support of mankind. The earth is suffi- 
cient to place eirery man in distresa in a comfortable si* 
fmtion. If he has bat a spade and a hoe to turn up bis 
^rkiotber cttrtb* that if ill prevent him from starving. In the 
lituatioii in which we are pieced, bow is this to be done? 
1 wiH tell yott( I hi^vesaid that the bonds of society have 
4ieen neglected; wba^ then, is our situation? They have 
placed us in a state of nature* They have neglected tbe 
men of tbe bangry and atarving people. Not a dav 
•passes in. tbe streets of this great metropolis, in whico 
fieeple are n^t seen starving to death. Are they igno- 
^rant of this? (No.) If they Sfe, they ought not to be; but 
4hey are not. They know well that the people are starv- 
ing jn every part ^ the kingdom and yet will admit of 
«a measures lo relieve them! (Grroans.) W^ill they now 
. heur our cries? (No.) Have Miey no) been supplicated in 
Sbe language.iof men, in the lansfusgc of forbearance and 
ef patient mttmngt j(Ye8.) . The Israelites were in a 
state of bondage, for a long time, but we double that 
.tiflse. Ever. since the Norman Conquest, kin^ (and 
lords) have .been deluding you. They have, m many 
instances, coRverted ^e people to their own wicked pur- 
^ .poses } but dus must not last any lon^^en" fShouts.) 

Gentlenen, svch was |be language of toe prisoner on 
*4bal occasion. It was iflApossibie to misunderstand his 
^-aHnsion to the Norman Copquest. It is obvi^^ that his 
-object wasto-hringiato scandal and contempt the kingly 
•authority. We then Donne to the address of the pri* 
soner's son to the multitude then assembled. It was fo 
Ais eifecl::— . 

^ The last time we miet \gt this place, I. bad the honor 
of saying a few words. , I was the person who prc^posfd 
the resdution for our meeting again this day. — Ti waa 
said there, Ibat we should bold, our meeting on the first 
day -of the meeting of parliaitaent. ^I^ was not in our 
; Mpmwii bowewff, to teU when parliament would meet-^il 
might never meet at all! (Applause). At that time wa 
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ly^eed to present a petition to tko prince-regent 
Tok petition', we haye been told, was presented, bat an« 
swer there was none, except that the prince-regent said, 
< That his family never attended to the prajers of the peo* 

S^le ; they never answered any petition which did not come 
rom the universities of Oxfora and Cambridge, or from 
the corporation of London ;' in other words, ^I will not 
attend to the prayers of the people.' (— - him). This 

qftan calls himself the father of the people. ( bim)u 

li it not the duty of a father to protect his children f (Yes). 
Does he do sof (No). No, he leaves yoa but too moch 
ffroand for complaint ; whife he tramples on your rights. 
There is no luxury which he spares : he knows .the ex- 
pences will be paid out of your pockets. (Groans). Are 
we to submit to this any longer ? (No). Will Englishmen 
Sny longer suffer themselves to be trampled upon like the 
poor Afiican slaves in the West Indies, or like dods and 
stones. (No, we must have relief). We can expect nothing. 
(ITes). 1 beg your pardon, — since our last meeting, from 
the resolutions which were passed by the people, callin^j^ 
upon each other to come forward, some persons did distn* 
bute oJK-cheek broth and ox-bone soup. (Laughter.) Many 
came forward with their 200/. and 800/. who should have 
come forward with their one hundred and two hundred 
thousands ! Do you believe that these contributors hav6 
a sincere wish for the people f (No.) They come forward 
(to rob you of aT! you possess, and then give you a penny 
io pay the turnpixe. (Laughter and cheers). The prince- 
regent, in his great generosity, in consequence of our 
miseries, has giv^n you 5,000/. out of funds which do not 
touch his own pocket. (Shouts). He plunders you of mil- 
lions, and then gives you part of the spoil. My friend 
here (Mr. Preston as was supposed^ has been described 
by the treasury j6urnals as a secona Wat Tylen No bad 
title; for be it recollected, that Wat Tyler stepped boldly 
Ibrward for the purpose of resisting an oppressive tax-«> 
and would have succeeded, had he not been basely mur- 
dered by William Walworth, then lord-mayor of London. 
But we have no bull- rush lord-mayor now : an^ if he bad 
been surrounded by thousands of his fellow-countrymen 
asl am now, he need not doubt his success. (Huxza!) It 
seems the determined resolution of ministers to cariy 
things with what they Call a hi^ hand— or, as they say, 
our fiovetei>n lord the king will carry eveiy thin^ with 
fcmness. In Short, they will carry toe business m^dti* 
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atice of the Toice of tbe people. (Cheers*) If tbev will 
Dot give us what we want, then shall we not take it f' 
(Yet?, yes!) Are you willing to take it? (Yes, yes!) Will 
you go and take it^ (Yes.J If I jump down among you 
will you follow me?^' (Yes! yes! from a thousand voices.) 

Upoi^ which he jumped down, and the prisoner 
and his son, heading the mob, proceeded towards the 
city, accompanied by Tiiistlewood, and others of the 
conspirators. In their progress they were assailed by 
some of the police-officers, (who will be called to you,) 
and. by whose exertions some of the banners and flaga 
were taken from them. On one of ttK>se' banners were 
inscribed) " The soldiers are our friends, treat them 
kindly." Can any man doubt that the object of this 
inscription was to seduce the soldiery, in case it should 
be found necessary to call them out for the purpose of 
putting down and repressing the insurrection ? — Anotbet 
remarkable circumstance was, that amongst the ban- 
ners unfurled on that occasion was the lri«coloured flag t 
Need I call to your recollection, gentlemen, tbe assocjiei- 
ijpns connected with that memorable ensign in the bloody 
«ra of the French revoluticHi. A period at which the 
tri-coloured flag was the. railying-point of every thing 
4hat was bloody and atrocious. At first it was the 
symbol of revolution and violence, and it was afterwards^ 
auopted as tbe national standard of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion. For what purpose was the tri-coloured flag adopt- 
ed in this instance, but for the purpose of holding up 
the example exhibited of rebellion and horrible assassina* 
lion, which took place at the French revolution? For 
what other purpose, I would ask you, could it have been 
adopted? Sucn ensigns as these, tending as they do to 
inflame popular feelings, have at all times been most 
dangerous to the public tranquillity, and have often been 
resorted to by designing men, for the purpose of inciting 
^eir countrymen to acts of outrage and rebellion. Many 
.of you, I dare say, are old enough to recollect tbe scenes 
of plunder and desolation which disgraced this great 
town in the year 1780, when a tumultuous mob, headed 
by Lord George Gordon, proceeded to acts of the most 
. disgraceful attd wanton violence. 

For what purpose all this insignia of war, but to put 
tlbemselves in battle array, and to furnish themselves 
with reinforcements and with weapons of destruction f 
Why was the gun*smiths' shops attacked, and the pawn<» 
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brokersy except it was to furnish arms which were to 
liDswer the purposes thej bad in view ? They attacked 
^ttd pillaged Rfr. Beckwith's shop of all the arms they 
could find; and ffom the identical arms taken from it, 
which were traced to their hands, in the instant they 
were employing thena in purposes and overt-acts of trea* 
son and rebellion, the object was clear. That object 
was expressly declared by the address of young WatsoB, 
>¥bo, it would be proved, went to buy those very pistols 
which he took in his pocket, and with which he shot at 
that young gentleman, Af r. Piatt, then in the act of ex* 
postulating with him, though, fortunately, he did not 
kill him. When this transaction took place, they had no 
sooner accomplished this bloody-minded purpose, of 
plundering Beckwith's shop, and of murdenng such as 
opposed them, than they proceeded with those arms, 
which they judged favorable for their designs, towards 
the Royal Exchange* Being there met by the lord- 
mayor and the worthy magistrate sitting under their 
lordships (Sir J. Shaw,) whom they no sooner saw than 
they resisted an attempt which, was made to secure 
them. In the intermediate time, they had collected an 
additional mob, armed like themselves, with guns, pistols, 
and every weapon they could possibly lay their hands 
upon, thus , trampling upon the laws and constituted 
. authorities in a state of revolutionary riot and open re« 
bell ion; for I may feirly say so, from the deliberate 
, design, purpose, and execution, which was manifest 
from the acts which they committed throughout the 
whole affair. They were running some one way, some 
another, when met by the lord-mayor and by Sir James 
Shaw. Two guns were at that instant discharged at the 
lord-mayor, though neither did execution; and one of 
these persons, so carrying and using these arms, was 
now charged as a prisoner with Mr. Watson. The 
person alluded to was Hooper, who had those very arms 
m his hands, which would be proved to liave been 
purchased by young Watson just before the proceedings » 
of that morning; and, in consequence of those consulta- 
tions had between, them, for the exprps purpose of 
arranging what was intended to be, and actually was so 
carried into execution on the Monday. The gun-smith 
would be called pf.H^hom these pistols were purchased 
by young Watson, an(| one of which would be proved to 
)be the very pistol which was found upon Hooper. Som^ 
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broke off in the direcHon of the west, ot^ieiv proceeded 
in the direction of Surry, and those who were taken witft 
arme in tbeir handu, to the Royal Excbangei and eastward 
in the direction of the Tower of London. After havinj^ 
concerted their measures according to the written plan, 
which was found upon the person of the prisoner 
Watson (with other documents which would be produced), 
what was the next object ? — ^to attack the ^un-smiths' 
shops. The shop of Mr* Ray, in the. Minories, was 
immediately attacked in the same way as that of Sfr* 
Beckwith's, although Ray bad actually then shut up his 
shop* They went over to the other side of the way and 
attacked the shops of Brandon and of Potts, and took all 
the arms that could be found there, together with a field« 
pieee* When they had thus proceeded to the Minories 
they were not far off the Tower. Here a person advanced 
from the rest of the mob, and who, T believe, will be 
shown to have been Thistlewood. He got upon the 
railing which surrounded the ramparts, and raising his 
voice, made a treasonable address to the soldiers. He 
represented to them that they were to receive one bun* 
dred guineas a piece, and, with a sword in his hand, be 
invited them to come over to the mob. He solicited his 
majesty's troops te join in those measures for which they 
had armed themselves. Can any human being doubt 
what their object was in thus seeking to seduce the 
soldiers from their duty, to join them with their armsf 
If this was not to excite a general insurrection, for what 
other object f Why Were they armed at first, and why 
did they resort to plunder for arms? .liVhy attempt to 
seduce the soldiery from their allegiance, $ut to ontain 
all the reinforcement that could be procured? Why 
the mounting up into a waggon, furnisne4 with ammu« 
nition f Why those inflammatory speeches to excite the 
passions of the mob, except for the purpose of bringing^ 
over others to join them, for the purposes of open and 
avowed rebellion and treason ? The question is, whether 
this was a conspiracy to overturn the legitimate govern- 
Bient of the country, or with intention to petition for 
redress of grievances, or parliamentary reform? Now, I 
do say this — I don*t care how far they go towards this 
object of contemplation, provided they go so far only 
as to show what their object was. I should be glad to 
hear from the prisoner, or his counsel, what in reality 
their object ivas ? What was the purpose of all th^a 
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wnlQltatioiiSy or apparent acts of treasonf What ia 
reality was intendea ? Then I say^ from what wa« donc^ 
or wimt coold be known but from what was done» that 
their object was levying war against the sovereigtitj of 
the state^ and against the constitution of the country as by 
law estaMished! I say that what was done was nothing 
short of all this; though, as I have already told you, I 
should not pursue the same course of proof as I have laid 
down in opening this prosecution. After they had made 
this attempt upon the Tower, and matters were, during 
the afternoon of Monday, in a very alarming state, traa« 
quSlity, by the inteference of the military^ and of other 
loyal subjects, was so far restored^ and the mob dispersed^ 
-—I say, after this dispersion, the evidence traces Watson 
the elder, Thistlewood, and Hopper, ^isoners at th« 
bar,) back to the lodginn of the elder Watson in New- 
street. There it was mund Thistlewood and Watson 
came and packed up some linen and apparel ; and from 
there they were traced to another lodgmg, in the house 
of a person named Williams, in Shc^-lane. Here they 
left the witness whom I shall call, and also left Preston, 
and departed from London that night. It happened 
Aey were discovered in the dead of the night, in the 
neighbourhood of Highgate, by one of the patroles there, 
who had received information of some robbery coronutted 
in the county of Essex. He happened to see two people 
skulking along in the dark, one with a bundle under nis 
arm, when he advanced and desired them to stop. The 
prisoner said he had no objection to shew him his bundle* 
when, at the same time, the patrole accidentally discovered 
that Mr. Watson had a pocket-pistol concealed about bis 

{erson. 'This discovery increased his suspicions; ha 
ad no doubt their intentions could not be good, and be 
immediately seized Watson, the prisoner, when the 
two persons both fired their pistols at the patrole^ Watson 
was first secured : he made considerable resistance, by 
striking the patrole; but in the scofile the patrole drew* 
his dagger, and the prisoner was secured. — ^When search- 
ed he was found armed with pistols. Now, genelemen, 
until then there was nothing ag-ainst Mr. James Watson 
whatever, except wliat transpired at a subsequent time, 
and whatever they state they did during that transaction, 
goes to the evidence of one and all; but as to any thing 
dotae by other pi^rsons, will not excuse or assist these 
persons in the outrages which Aey have committed* In 
a H 
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goiar into endenoe^ I •ball begin wilh the 
(Ol luiFember the 16tb down to the 2d of December. I 
•ball call a grei^ many witnenea, but oalj to the moet 
important £aets appertaining to the Tarioaa transactaonk. 
^ witnewy who was privy to the conspnacy, is aufegact to 
thie : He mutt be eonnidered to have been an accoafr» 
pliee. So he was beyond all doubt, bqt the law adaiks 
ms testimony; and beyond all doubt be is a competMi 
witness, if confirmed by others. But, perhaps, tno^gh 
unconfirmed, the law, in many cases, though it doea not 
•dedare him incompetent, yet it would be too much to 
nay a relianpe should be put upon his testimony in 
capital cases like this« where the life of a fellowniubject 
is at stake* But say, nevertheless, that withoni Ibis 
flsridcnee of an accomplice being allowed here, as cogent 
-and strong evidence againsrt the prisoner, you wilt say 
4heve is cogent and strongs evidence against the prisoner 
of overt- acts of treason upoa this indiclment Bni I 
knowlshidl confim this witness upon many circueistaet^, 
of the foundation for which there is no doubt The 
.other persons who were accomplices with him in what he 
did would be so stron^y corrooorated by oth^ evidence,, 
there would be hardly any point in wbieh he would not 
be confirmed by persons who were not accomplices, and 
who were ignorant as to what those circomstainces led, 
until we came to inquire into tbero, and they confirmed 
-this man in all that was necessary to the case. All deobt 
will now be removed, by which J shall have made out a 
case from these transactions in support of the iadictmeat, 
namely, conspiring and imagining the death of the king, 
intending to depose the king, and also levying war for the 
purpose of deposing his majesty. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry lor having taken up'«o iMob 
of your time, and perhaps I may have given you a great 
many confused dates and titles, for which I hope I abait , 
be excused. 

Evidence for the Prosecution. 

Thomas Stores, sworn, {examined hy the Solicitor* 

J general). — Q. I believe you area printer, living in Fetter- 
ane ? A. Yes, I ara a printer, and live in Fetter-l^tne. 

Q. Do you know the jprisoner, Mr. James .Watson, A. 
I don't see him ; (here the witness looked rguwi ^d soon 
Tecognized him ;) Yes; I do. 
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Q. Do yoQ mnember M&tmg him at My time in tke 
moDih of November ImI I A« Yes, I do* 

Q. Upon wbat day in November ? A. I believe jt Was 
Oft Wednetdty, the Cth of November, 

Q. Where was it you saw him i A. At my holism ia. 
Fetter- lane. 

Q. For whsd purposes did he call I A» He wanted! 
a papbr printed, which purported to be a meniorial or pe* 
titioo, which . was intended lo be poesented to the prince^ 
regent. 

Q. Did he state !wfaat time he wanted it printed ? A, 
He wanted it npon the following evening, to be distributed 
at the meeting;. 

Q. Did he state that be wanted it to be distribnted it 
the meeting. A. Yes he did. 

Q. Weil, Sir? A. I told him that the time was so 
short that I could not get it printed in time ; and he read 
i>arf of it to me. 

Q. Are yon enabled to state what be read to you i A* 
Not the whole of it bnt part of it. 

^. State what t( was? A. I remember part of itwas. 
that part of the lands were to be divided into parisiies, aijiil - 
to be let out into parochial partnerships, and that all tbe 
waste-lands, mines, and quarries were to be appropriated 
for the Qise of the government-expences ; and, after that, 
t^e rental of the different parishes, or bounds, were to bo 
let out mid divided aniong the people ; these are the prin* 
cipal heads thed; I rettiember. 

Q. Do you reooHect any thing' more that was read to 
you ? , A. No, I do not at present. 

Q. State what moite passed between you and him t A» 
Mr. Wa^n observed, that the meeting ihu to take plate 
the following night, at the Carliste«inn, SimrodHeli/ 

Justice myley* — Q. Do yon mean kM the Tbikirs^ 
day-oir Friday ? A. Upon the Thimday, my liord. 

SoliQitor-^eneral.— -Q. Did any thing more pass 
at that <ime f A. He promised me' llMit lliece vdUld be a 
bill For a public meeting. 
Q. That was the principal matter, I sappose? A. Yes. 
($. Did any thing more pabs upon the tilfa i A. No ; 
1 believe ^at h im priwtpalHitiig that passed. as lie- 
member. 

Q. Did- yon print t!m meisori^ ? A« No;^ I adwid 
^ not doit,' Fdid notdo it. . 

Q. When did yon next see Mr« Watsaaafain? .A» 
On (he Sunday morning following, which was the lOdi* 
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Q. Where did 700 see him on the Monday momioif ? 
Did' he call ae^ain at your boase ? A. Yea. 

Q. For what purpone did he call upon you on the 
Sunday morning ? A. He brought me a copy of the bill 
to be printed, which I agieed to print. 

Q. How many were you to print ? A. I believe it was 
SOOO copies of the siiall, and 900 of the large. 
' Q. Did you print any of tbohe bills. A. I composed 
it, and printed one and shewed it to him upon the even* 
ing of the Sunday. 

• Q. Did he come to your house again in the evening t 
A. jL es. 

Q. What passed in the evening when he called i A. 
I shewed him one of the bills I had printed| and he ap^ 
proved of it ; and asked roe if I could let him have some, 
mnd it being Sunday, 1 could not, but I promised to let 
liim have some upon the Monday morning. 

Q. Did any thing more pass upon (he Sunday evening i 
A. He brought me ten pounds upon the Sunday, in order 
that I luight take out what I wanted, or to take out suck 
part of il as was sufficient to indemnify me till the whole 
•ivas done, that is to say, to take out the deposit and return 
him the rest ; I took only one pound, and my wife gave 
him the rest in change. 

Q. Was that upon the Sunday 1 A. Yes, it was up^ 
on the Sunday. 

' Q. He came again upon the Monday momin|; i . A. 
Yes ; upon the Sundav he tdd me that the adverttsemeat 

• If as to appear in the Morning Chronicle and the Morning 
Advertiser newspapers. 

• Q. Did any one come with him upon Wednesday, or 
Sunday, or did he come alone i A. lie came alone upon 
Wednesday and Sunday. 

- Q. Upon Monday did he come alone ? A. Hisson and 
another person were with him in the room when I was 
o«t. 

Q. What passed between you and him upon the Mon- 
day morning? A. He came for the bills ; he asked for 
them, and I declined giving them to him« 
Q. The printed buls I A. Yes, they were printed 

' bills. He asked my reason why I had not objected to it in 
the first place. I said I did not see any harm in the bill 

" vrben be brought it to me, but that since that time 1 did 
not choose to have any thing to do With it| as I thought it 
vo&kl be dangeioua. 


' Q* S{i(0 what puied brtwe^^n you and him I A. I 
told him that be knew very weli what it: was to be calling 
a meetiDflr, for that, when they were assembled together^ 
nobody knew who tihoiild bp acoouataUe for their actions 
in case any mischief wAuld enrue.- 
. Q. Did he make any answer to that? A. Yes; he 
«aid, that there were many meetings called in the country^ 
and nothing had taken place, but that they had parted 
9oi«tly : I (old him that I did not know how this might 
be, but I did not like to have any thing to do with it, or to 
run any kind of. risk ; and young Watson asked me what 
I had to be afraid of. 

Q. Is that James Watson the younger you mean ? A* 
yes ; he asked me what I was afraid of, and the oh\ one 
said, that he supposed I was afraid of having my house 
pulled about my ears by the vengeance of the mob, and 
that I was perverting the ends of justice more than sup* 
porting it by refusing to print the bills. 

^ Well, Sir ? A. Young Watson then asked me to 
.give him a copy of the printed bills : I said that as my 
name was to it, any printer would print it afterwards 
without thinking of any danger, 

Q« You mentioned that as an objection to printing the 
bill ? A. Yes, as the seeing it printed is a great induce* 
ment to another to print it : 1 had them printed, but I de- 
clined* giving them, to him, and he said that he wanted 
one, not for the purpose of taking it to a printer, but to 
send it to Mr. Hunt.^ I told him that I knew Mr. Henry 
Hunt very well, and if he would produce me his letter, 
stating that he wanted it, I would send him one, and he 
said no, if I would not send it without his letter, I should 
aot send it with it : he declined and went away, but 
came back afterwards. 

Q. Did you let him have any of the bills ? A. I did 
not let him have any. 

Q. Did any thing more pass at that time according to 
your recollection i A. Yes, Mr. Watson had from me 
' th^ paper he brought and the money I had received^ at 
least as much as made, up the money 1 received from 
him ; 1 returned the paper that 1 bought out of the one 
pound note, and the difference. 

Q. You had printed some of the bills ? A. Yes, but 
that was my own paper, and I burnt them* 

Q. Have you any of. them ? A. There was one copy 
of them saved, and I gayeit to thagiand jury at HicksV 
haU 6 
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Q. W bat became of the mana^cfipt from wliich the 
bllb were pKnted ? A. 1 returned it to Mr. Watson at' 
he asked for it. 

Q. What was the soliject of the bill ? It ynA canj 
a meeting upon the 15tb of November in Spa-fields. 

Mr. Topping. — ^We hare given them notice to pro- 
duce it. 

Q. Look at that one ; perhaps that will refresh yonr 
memor J as to the contents of the manuscript (shewing af 
paper) ? A. Yes, that is the same as what I printed. 

The Solicitor-general. — It is not the same that he 
printed, but it was subse(|uently printed by anothef 
printer. • 

Q. It was for calling a nieetihg of digressed maniifacv^ 
turers and digressed artisarfs in Spa-fields ? A . Yaa, it 
was calling a meeting npoii the 15th df November^ in 
Spa-fields, of different people, such as mariners, artisans, 
manufacturers, and others. ' 
' Q. Where ? A. In Spa-fii^lds. 

Q. What said they upon your declining it ? A. Young 
Watson said he should go to Tottenham^court-road, 

Justice Bailey.—Q. That was in the hearing of the 
(iEither ? A. Yes, mv Lord. He said he should go to 
Tottenham-court-road to get -them printed there. 

Solicitor-general. — Q. Did he name any person by 
whom they were to be printed in Tottenham*court-roBd i 
A* jl es. 

Q. Whom ? A. Messrs. Sele and Bates. 
' Q. Did you afterwards procure that paper from' Messrs. 
Sele and Bates, (shewing a paper} i A.- Yes ; that is in 
tny own hand-Writing. 

Q. When did yoo get that at Sele and Bates ? A. 
Upon the Tuesday. 

Q. Upon the Tuesday following that Sunday-; that 
in^ould be the 18th ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon know a place called Oreystoke-place, near 
Fetter-lane? A. Yes. 

Q. Wheit is 'the entranee to Greystoke^plaee. Is it 
froiti Fetter-lane ? A. There are two entrances. 

Q. Where are theyt A. The one out of Fetlet-lmie, 
and the other you go through into Cursitor-^treet. 

Q. In there- one of these shut at night ? A. The one 
that leads to Cursitor-streeMs riiut at night. 

Q, Do yoo redollect passing by Grf^sioke-iriiaorany 
time in November last ? A. Yes. 
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Q. Upon nhat digr ? A. I beKeve it was vpon Wed- , 
nesday eyeiiiBg foUowing that Sunday. 

Q. That would be the ISth ? A. Yes. 

Q. Ai lAfit ttiM iB the eveniog ? A. AJbout nine 
o'clock. 

Q. Did you see any jperaon comiog from any house in 
Greystoke-piace ? A. No, 1 did not ; I went by there 
to ^o to tfae Curlisle mi that eYfomg. 

Q. Did you pass it again upon your return i A. Yes» 

Q. Atwfiat time was that? A. Between one and two 
o'clock in the morning, 

Q. Di& you then aee any persons ? A. Yes ; I went 
thioQgh the cfHUti aad -oa tay retam the doors of No. 9 
opeiMd, and six or eight persons came out of that house. 

Q. Did you observe whom aoy of ihose persons were 
A. No. 

Q. Was it dark ? A. I cannot leoollect. 

(Cross'exdmined by Mr, WeikerelLj 

Q. What was the day that vou were desired/to print 
the memortai to the Prinoe of Wales 2 A. Upon tha 
Wednesday. 

Q. When you Were desired to print it so «arly that 
you could not get it printed i A. Yes, Sir. 

Chief Justice £tlaftboroagh^-^Do you read this^iaper f 

Solicitor-general. — Yes, my lord; after calling other 
witnesses. 

Q. When you had printed these bills, you did not 
chuse to have them circulated ? A. No. 

Q. What did you do with the rest of these bills ? You 
, say you kept one I A. Yes. 

Q. How happened yon to keep one? A. ttdm 
.curiosity. . 

Q. Why did you think proper to keep oSe of them ? 
* A. BCefely to ^ee whctther the meeting would take place 
or not. 

Q. What ourioeity led you to tell any body that you 
had kept a oqpy of this hill ? A. I went to the office of 
the Morning Advertiser to inquire if they had an adrer« 
tisement to that effect, as Watsoa said it was to appear. 

Q. Fiuding thatihere was no advertiseoieBt^ you would 
aot be respooiible for printing them ? A. I woul^^ot 
l^int them.at all, if I thought there were any danger* 

Q. Whom did you first tell ii jp B A. I camiat4e1I^ 
at thare were ope or two otheu in the n>om« 
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Q. Wbom did vou first communicate (o that you bad 
kept one ? A. I uad one in my pocket that I did not 
know of. 

Q. Wb5m did you first tell cooceming it ? A.I told 
it to an old man, a printer. 

Q. You took it to the secretary of state's office, you 
said? A. Yes. 

Q. When was it you took these? A. Upoa the 
Monday. 

Q. So you kept one for your own curiosity ? A. I had 
one left in my pocket. 

Q. Did you keep it on purpose, or accidentally ? A* 
After I had only one left, I did not think it was worth 
destroying. 

Q. Why did you keep it ? A. Because it was in my 
own possession. 

Q. What was your reason for keeping it 1 A. I kegA 
it merely, as I before observed, from curiosity , to see 
whether tne meeting would take place. 

Q. When did you communicate to the secretaiy of 
state's office that you had it ? A. 1 went to the secretary 
of state's office to say that I had kept a bill. 

Q. Before what jury, at Hicks's Hall, was you ex- 
amined ? Was it the jury that found the bill ? A. Yeat* 

Q. .Was you exammed before that grand jury, upon 
the fact of your bavin? been applied to by Watson to 
print these bills ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you state there what you sta^M>w ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you produce the copy you kip ? A. Yes. > 

Q. Who took you to the grand jury at Hicks^s Hall ? 
Did Mr. Litchfield take you there? A. One of bis 
clerks took me there. 

Q. Did Mr. Litchfield attend you there? A. I saw 
Mm after. 

Q. Who subpoenaed you there ? A. One of Mr. Litch* 
field's clerks. 

Q. When was it you were summoned to attend .the 

1*ury at Hicks's Hall ? A. 1 think it waa in the month of 
^'cbruary last. 

Q. Then that was about or upwards of two months 
after you had printed these bills ? A. Yes, Sir. 

-^ How long did you attend before the grand jury? 

A. 1 suppose 1 might be there about a quarter of an hour. 

Q. Was Mr. Litchfield or one of his clerks present 

when you were examined before the grand jury at HickaV 
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HMi A. I canoot recollect; I do not know one person 
in the room. 

Q. To whom did you deliyer the copy t A. To one of 
the grand jury, I believe, as I do not know them. 

Q. Hare ycia been examined before the Lomion grand 
jury, or have yon been examined before any other grand 
jury? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. •What grand jury was that ? A. One belonging to 
this court; the one was at Hicks's Hall, and the other 
here, 

Q. Have you had that bill back again i A. No, Sir. 

Q. Have yon seen the bill after you handed it over to 
the grand jury at Hicks's Hall? A. I have not seen it 
since. (Witness withdrew.) 

Abthuk Sble sworHy {examined by Mr. Tapping.) 

Q. You are a printer, are you not i A. Yes. 

Q. You live in Tottenham-court-road ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you do so in November last ? A. Yes. 

Q. And for some time before? A. For seventeen 
yeaiiB. 

Q. Do you remember any application being made to 
you in November last to print any hand-bilU ? A. Y s. 

Q* Tell me what day of the month of Novenib^^r it 
waa ? A. About the llth ; 1 think I can tell by looking 
at this paper, (looking at a paper.) 

Q. What day of the week was it? A. Upon Tuesday, 
I think;, to the be^f my recollection, an applicatioii was 
made to print somMland-bills. 

Q. By whom was that application made to you ? A. 
A Mr. Preston came to me, and said he woult* iatroduce 
to me some gentlemen, and said he wanted some bills 
printed for a pnblic meeting. 

Q. How many gentlemen accompanied him? A. About 
four or fiye. 

Chief-justice £llenborottgh.— You have not identified 
what Piaston it was. 

Q. Is it the Thomas Presion who was indicted, whom 
jrou mean? A. I do not know whether his name be 
Thomas, but I know his name was Prehtoii. 

Q. Do you see him now in court ? A. I cannot sav 
1 do. 

Q. Had you seen Preston before? A. 1 had known 
him two years betbre ; 1 should know him if 1 wer» to sea 
him. 

& I 
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Q. Do y&a net btm kioMr in Court'? A. f Withesa Ibtik* 
in^round amongst the persons at the bar), Yest, i do. 

^. You )iav^ known hi«n two yekt^ Imvfe ydu ? A. 
Yes, Sk, bccdttifse lie lived in «)aTfieig4ibourbood. 

Q. Who Were the pei^onsthat oame iirith M*i ? Do 
you iLncm any of th^m ? A. i should knuw onfenf them. 

Q. Mention his name, if you please I A. .(flefe ike 
^itne^ pointed out 'the prisoner Wivtson). That Was bne 
that came with the gentlemaln when I leeeiTecl the ordor^, 

Q. He and Preston were two of the party who came tb 
you ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. For wliat pur{)rose<didNibey(eonve toyou, and who 
'was the persoh who afaid Wbiit Aey Wianted ? Was Witt- 
son along with Preston when Pi^ston said tbey wa'Sled 
some bills printed ? A. Yes ; they said they wanted some 
bills for a public meeting. 

Q. Do you recollect the day w*hea the pvUic tne^ng 
was to talce^lade ? A. 'Upon^the 32(1, S5di, or 26tb, of 
November^ 

Q. Did you print any bills ? A, Yesw 

Q. Look at that one, and say whether it be one you 
printed^ (shewing it). A. Yes, dtis. 

Q. In coosequeDoe of what passed ydn »piifited ithat 
Amongst others ? A. Yes. 

Q. Didyouipridt ihat^Ull from any <matuisdript{no- 
duced to you ? A, Yes. 

Q. By whom Was that mannscriipt produced to you, 
irom which you printed Ihat bill ib yodr hand i A. H 
cannot say iihich of the other three gentlemen gave<me 
the tnatmscript; 1 <)o not think it >was Mr* Watson '4hat 
gare it. 

Chief-juitice Ellenborough. — Q* Were Aey all by 
that time ? A. There were Preston and Watson, and 
'lather two whom 1 do not see here. 

Mr. Topping. — Q. They were together with ^youiioa 
tooiti ? A. They were in my public shop. 

Q. What was the order? A. These 'were abodt 5,^990 
of the small bills .pritited, and 500 of the itaige.; there 
fliight be mbre than that in the order ^iveH, . 

Q. When you had printed these, to "Iwhoiii were theiy 
jdeliveri'dl A. A great number of Ihem were called) for 
by dift'erent individuals* 

Q. Had you any orders as to the delivery of tbem I 
A. No, Sir ; i had no orders as to the delivery of tfaem at 
all, but I delivered them to different people that called for 
^hem. 


Q. Hfw 01^119 you to do SO E A. I nutnrally thought 
those that gave ine the bills would come for them, and 
through Mr. Fireslon I should learn who eipnployed roe ; I 
delivered them to different individuaU w.lio called for 
tbem* 

Q. How sBon after receiving the order were \\ke hand* 
bills printed? A. The next day, I believe. 

Q^. Did you print them upon (lapev of your own ? A. 
No, paper was brought by soniebocly from another p^int- 
ing-offi^, part of it, and the other pa^t I found, 

Q. Do you fcnqw wh^i quantity that was tbfit was 
brought ? A. No, but I believe it made ^,000 of the^ 
small from beginning to end. 

Q. Did you print any njore for this meeting ? A* No ; 
but some hf that of the 2d ot' December. 

Q. Have you got the manuscript from which you 
printed this ? A. That one 1 have. 

Q. Let me look at it ? (Witness produced it). 

Q. This is the manuscript from which you printed that 
bill? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the b^ud^writing frqoi 
which it is printed? A. I really do noil^now; that questiou 
was asked me before^ but 1 am not at all acquainted 
With it. 

Q. Are you acquainted .with the hand^writiBg of Pre^ 
toa? A. No, Sir, I never saw him write. 

Q. You neither kuow the hand-wriliug of the body qf 
the paper, nor that of the two name^ at the bottom^ sub? 
scribed to it! A. No, I do not. 

Q. Did you print any other but those? A. Yes; for 
the meeting of the 1^ of December. 

Q. When was you applied too to print hand-bills for 
the 2d of December ? A« About the S6th or jBTth of No- 
vember; it was about a week or ten days prior tq the 
meeting. 

Q. Who made application for these bills ? A. A Mr. 
Castle. 

Q. Was any paper brought by him ? (no answer). 

Mr. Wethereli. — -We do nqt know w|io this Mr. 
€astle is. 

Chief-justice £llenborough.-r*-He must either be .privy 
to that purpose or not ; now whether he be one or the 
other,' it is evidence, if he be 4 m^re humwiu being that 
md that. 

I 2 
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Mr. Wetfaerell. — Certainly, my Lord ; then I do not 
ohgcct. 

Q. He gare yon directions for printing Uie bills of the 
id of November ? A. Yes. 

Q. How many were you to print by his order? A. 
Abottl 4,000 of die small and 500 post or large ones, or 
placards 

Q, Have you got one in your pocket f A. I have one 
of the larfi^ones in my pocket. 

Q. Produce ttf (Here the witness produced it). 

Q. This is one you printed in consequence of the order 
6f the S6th of November f A. Yes ; that is one of the 
large ones. 

Q. Was you directed where to take them to? A. 
When Mr. Castle gave the order, I said I would not print 
it unless I were paid for the former ; I had not been paid 
for the former bills. ' 

Q. How soon did you print those f A. About the day 
following I had got some done. 

Q. When you had prihttfd them, did you take any of 
them any where and' to what place f A. I took none my- 
self; some were delivered by my apprentice according to 
order. 

Q. What became of the restf A. They were fetched 
away by different individuals. 

Q. Do you know any of those individuals? A. Mr. 
Watson, as you say his name is^ was one ; I had not the 
pleasure of knowing him. 

Q. How many might be fetched away by Watson f A. 
About twenty-five or thirty. 

Q. Were those the small or the large bills f A. The 
large ones. 

Q. Do you recoMect when it was that he fefohed tbemf 
A. Two or three days after giving the order ; I should 
suppose about Thursday, the 38th. 

Q. Had you any conversation with Watson, as to the 
manuscript from which those were printed ? A. No, Sit ; 
I had no conversation with him about the manuscript. 

Q. Had you any conversation at all with hiib ? A. I 
might have had some conversation, I cannot sa^ what we 
converaed about ; I dare say we conversed about politics. 

Q. Had you any conversation about the bills? A. No, 
not with him, but with Mr. Castle I had. 

Q. You took none of tha bills yourself to any [dace f 
A. NoySir; 
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Q. W^re you e^er paid for tbe last bills. A. Never 
for the last. 

Q. For the first f A. Tea, Mr. Castle brought me the 
■loney, for which I gave him a receipt. 

Q. You do not know any other individual from whom 
joa received money but bimf A. No, I cannot recollect* 

fCros8'€xamined by Mr. Serjeant Copley.) 

Q. What became of the manuscript of the last bill yoa 
spoke off A. I do not know what is become of it : I have 
Dot seen it since that time. 

Q. When the first order was g^ven, who delivered you 
Ae manuscript? Am I do not know which ofthem it was; I 
do not know exactly which of the three, Watson was present. 

Q. Was that manuscript read over to him in his pre^ 
aence, or did he see itf A. I read it •rer. 

Q. How f A. In the same way aaaay thing else. 

Q. To yourself f A. N«, I read it aloud. 

Q. Can you take it upon yowsllf t9 swear that Watson 
heard you, when you read over this manuscriptf A», I 
really believe it. 

Q. Do you swear that he heard youf A. I have al- 
ready sworn. 

Q. What do you swear f A. I took it and read il 
over. 

Q. Can you take upon yourself to swear that Watson 
beard its contensf A* It would be almost impossible 4o 
swear to that, as a man might lend a deaf ear to me. 

Serjeant Abbott — He savs that Watson was^^esent. 

Chief-justice Ellenboroogn.^^That is quite impossible 
for any one to say, that another must have heard it ; he 
says he believes he heard it. ^ # 

Serjeant Copley.— -That is what I wish to know from 
him. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — ^When you asked him 
whether he would swear that be did hear it, he has said 
that he believes the person heard it. 

Q. I want to know whether you will take upon yourself 
to swear upon your oath that vf atson heard it f A. The 
only thing I can say as a conscientious man would be, that 
I rf^ad It over to him. 

Q. Will you swear that you believe he heard yon? 
A. Te«, I swear that I believe he heard me. 

Q. So as to know that he knew the con ten ta of it? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Have yctu been examined before f A. Yet* 

Q. Where? A. At No. 5, Stone-buildings. . 

Q. Was that the only place ? A. Yes. 

Q. That was at Mr. Litchfield's dhamben? A. Yes» 
Sir. 

Q. Yon have nerer been examined before the grand 
jury? A. No. 

Q. When was you examined at Mr. Litchfield's cham- 
bers ? A. Upon Saturday week ; I never was but once. 

Q. When was you called upon to go ? A. About two 
days before my subpoena ; here.the phttted bill in qu^tion 
was prodoeed and ready as follows :-— 

'*At a meeting held at the Carlisle, Sboreditdb, on 
Thursday erening, the 7th of N^Tomber instant, it was 
udetersfiined to call a meeting, of the distressed manufactu- 
rers, mariners, artisans and others, of the cities of London 
and Westminster, the Borough of South.wark, and the 
parts adjacent, at Spa. fields, ton Frids^, the 15th instant, 
at twelve oVIoek; intake into consideration the propriety 
of petitioning the* Prinee-regent and the legislature, to 
adopt immediately such means as will relieve the sufferers 
from the misery which now oyerwhdms tfaem.-^oiiN 
Dyall, Chairman. Thomas Preston, Secretary." 

Mr. Topping. — Now we may produce the large bills. 

Serjeant Copley. — I submit they are not in a condition to 
read, the large bills, as he said he did not know the person 
who delivered the order. We Lave had no notice to 
produce these tbat were taken away by Watson. There 
IS a notice to produce the advertisement, but not titose 
particular papers. 

Q. Mr. Topping. — Do you mean to say you do not know 
what became of the manuscript tbat was given last? A. I 
believe it was given besides •to some individuals who came 
for it ; I believe the copy was given to them. (Witness 
witbdreir.) 

John Crisp, called and sico7*n. 

Mr. WethereU. — I ob^t to lAiis witness being axacnin- 
ed, upon libe ground that he .purpoi ts to be in the list, 
John Crisp, lately No. 3, Tyler s-court, Wardour-street, 
grocer. Now, by the statute of King William, it is required 
that a list of ttie wilncsses be delivered to the prisoners 
upon such indictments, with the place of abode and 
business, yet I see only one^person m this uaosie,, and here 
is no description of the place of residence. Now^ tbo 
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«l4tate ^of Qaeen Aone ha* aot been complied vfith in 
stating his re^idenoeyand as lo any oubstitation there is too 
B«oestaiy ei^laiialteo allowed. It m here stated ^ lalely 
abldiDg at/' but that werd ^ lately" has ao definite time : it 
■nay be twomoaths or more. You cannot give any d^oition 
«* laiely abidittg at/^ b«t the exigency of the atatate re- 
<quires 4bat ferm to be jireserved, just in the Aame migr 
as if the bill of indictnieiit were to be deliviered m nine 
days fnsieadxif ten; that wotild apply •equally to every ob- 
jection •of 4be proiteedinga: it •istM>t a inere ohjectiea of 
form, but a non-compliaace wkh ^he protHsions of 4his sta- 
tute, which would thit>w urtodaager <eHery trial for treasou ; 
ier the objject of it was, that 4he prisoner might auifce eviery 
inquiry about tbe<person described that is necessary for 
Jus defence^ but if ^be be not described as Toqoired, the 
imsoner cannot' msike any inqniry, or fl(ppUcation» to the 
fMTson whose 'name and place of dbode is meant to he 
^ven; and the noretfaat privilegie is/oansidcred, the more 
value it is of to the prisoner. It is .impossible for 
-the {prisoner, either directly ar indirectly, lo make tiiose 
inquiries as to the person meant to <be icaUed as a wilneast 
SM to all matlevs he may conceive -to be material to his 
defence, sttch as '.knowing who the person as, and what 
his character is, and what relation he has to the 
{prisoner. Your lordships will allow me to urge that 
•objeotion in another point of view, viz. if this bs a com- 
petent descriptioD of one witness, it is so for ail (be wit^ 
•Besses, and, Aoeording'to itbataigument, the 250 witnesses 
'who'hav'e been subpeenaed nuiy be all under 'this jnysteri- 
ousand uncertain aescription and anonymous place of hb- 
^idence, and may «be m the saoae situation witn respect to 
any opportunities which the prisoner may have of examin- 
ing them. It is upon -these two grounds that i put it, 
tbotitbis;pei«on isnot admissable as a witness, unU^s diBS- 
cribed as the statutes require. 

Chief-jostice 'ElleDboiough.— 'When you say *' lately," 
it must" ihave (reference to the time when the list was oe- 
livered; unless la peraon 1m aotaally <at.the place at the 
time, it is material to inquire as to the-matter of fact. 

(Exandned by Mr. Guvney.) 

Q. Did you lately reside,. before the /month of May, ih 
Tyler's-court, Waraour-sti«et f A. Yee^ Sir. 
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Q. How lately before the 6tb of May did yon qait tlurt 
place f A. About three months previous. 

Q. Had your affairs been embarrassed. A. Rather so> 
which induced me to leave that place. 

Q. Were you avoiding that place in consequence of 
your difficulties f A. Not immediate pecuniary difficul- 
tiesy but I considered it as a matter of convenience 1^ 
shift nay residence at that time. 

Q. What number in Tyler's-court was it? A. No. 3. 

Q. What business were you f A. A grocer ; that has 
been my business throughout life. 
' Q. 1 ou did not carry it on there f A. No, Sir. 

Q. How long have you resided there f A. About 
three or four months, or longer than that. 

Q. After you had quitted that place, were you disco- 
vered by the solicitor of the treasury f A. When I heard 
that there were officers inquiring after me, and seeing 
my name in the newspapers, I went to Bow-street, and 
gave my name. 

Q. Was that after the 5th of May? A. It was after 
my name was in the pap^^rs. 

Serjeant Copley. — ^Q. Tou say you had resided in this 
place about three months ? A. Yes, but I cannot exactly 
recollect. 

Q. And that you had quitted this place three months 
before the 6th of May? A. It was about three months 
previous. 

Q. So that for three months you were absent from this 
place, and you redded three months there in the whole? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where did you reside in the early part of May ? 
A. I was lodging at a house in Blackwail. 

Q. Did you live in that house at Blackwail when you 
left T^ler's-coort ? A. I cannot exactly say, but I re- 
sided at Blackwail for about a month. 

Q. Were you residing there on the 5th of May? A. 
I really cannot say ; I remained there about a month, 
and then removed from Blackwail to the place where I 
reside now at Chelsea. 

Q. Did you ever carry on the business of a grocer at 
TylerVcourt? A. Never. 

Mr. Gumey. — Q. Where did you first go to frmn 
TyWs'Courtf A. To Blackwail. 

Q. A grocer is your business? A. Yes. 
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:0. li^nt yoa did not Gvrjr it on nt Tjrltr^fHSDortt 4u 
Nob 

Q. Was it known nt tjler^Miwt wlifve joit iv«nl 
when yoa went lo Black wafl f A* YoSf Sir; tbere wea n 
abort time, a fortnight or three waek«f intervened when I 
went to Ratcliffe-niVbway ; vntil the faiat w or mtm 
weeka I have reaiHed at (Jhelsea. 

Serjeant Copley.— Tour inference ia perfectly incorrect* 

4i» Are you residing now at Cbekeaf A. Yea. 

Q. How long have yon been there f A» About aix 
weeka ; I have been abaent from CSbeleea a few daya ; I 
waa a abort time in the country, but I have reaided near 
lw«> naontha back at Chelsea. 

Q. Are you a lodger there f A. Yea. 

Q. And you aav when you left Tyler'a-coutt, you 
dM not leave worn where you went to I A» I did not; 
Aat would not have anawered the pnrpoae of ny leav* 
ingit. 

Q. Waa TylerVcourt the laat ostenaible place wbeft 
you abewed youraelf f ' A» I did not conoeal ilivaelf ^ 
I did not wiahy for partiicular reaaona, Aat it ab^uld be 
known, but t never concealed it. 
. Q. Did you leave any meana of finding yon t A. No^ 
f did not. 

Serjeant Copley. — My lordii, I submit that it ia quity 
ahiar that this peraoo cannot be examioed ; ft is an lAjec* 
tion.ia point of fmvhhut the {tfo^isidaaof the nct^f Queen 
Aaoie were aubatanlial proviaioqa for |M90leeting thb fiiriy 
aecftiaed, aad your .lordahipa n€^ b4w imoortamt it h dmt 
the prisoner should have the poweif of inqoiriog aa In 
die ivitneas, up to the day when the notiea waa aevved* 

Chief-justice Elleobo^ttghw^Do you gwre any Im JtAi 
oi^ene^ai9 to thisf 

Mr. Gurney. — No, my lord. 

This Attoraey-gooeral.— As to this the cisn ihMt stind 
as it is at piesent ; we irKjuhred at tke place wksre it Waa 
$faA Ihis person lately abided. 

Chief-justice £llenboroogh.-^Do yon give any €vf» 
dence as to inquiries made^ so as to give the most aotheak 
tic iirfbrmation you could get as to the pboe of his 
residence} 

The Altomey-i^eneral.-*^! have no evidence uphn tfmt 
subject, and therefore if your lordships thiak that t&is.^ 
Bbt within Ike pmriaiona ot the statute^ I witt oat paly 
severe ia it. 

4. K 
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Cljtief- justice ^Ien1x>rougli. — Yoii (ave no erideac^ 
oF any inquiries made as to ibis person's plaice ct abode ? ^ 
The Altomejr-ffeneral.-r-No, my lord. ... ^ * 
Ohi'ef-juWice EHeoborougb. — ^Then it does not appear 
that it was his latest place of abode, nor that you mad^ 
inquiries as to \rlietber it were so or not ; t think the 
objection is sustainable, (This person accordingly with- 
drew.) 

George Lewis, sworn (examinedjby Mf. Gumeyii) 

QVAreyou aliackney-coachman? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Upon the 16th of Norember last were you driving 
•your hackney-coach ? A» Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you taken by any person io Spa-fieldS? 
A. Yes. 

' Q. Do ytu know any of the persons who went w)[t|i 
;you in yoiir eoadi to Spa-fields ? A. I sboul^t kriow oiie 
if I werft to'sce him. »' . 

Q. Were there one that went on the box with you 7 
^A';Y€s; ' •: 
' Q? The others Inside f A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the one you would know if you sa# biitl t 
A. No, Sir. ' . c , ; 

, . Q» Look a[rrd see">fhelber you pefFcelt^ in the cbort 
any of those persons thai jrou took in the coateh h A* 
i( Witness looking about.) rNekherof thj^m; / 
-. Q«>Did you: ifo near to the ptiblid^oiise, caHed'-th* 
MrrllhVcave ? : A.: Yes^ but stb^ before I ^t ther^.- 
^' : '.Q^ #fd eilhoi'oti the persons who Went with you baV^ 
My fltick oi>w«fid^ A.. Tiie p%mt who weiit tipon the box 
oritk nvihfld'B iwand* « '. r - 

Q. When - y«K «rtv«d at Spu-fielUs was any thin^ 
^Aw4o vdMtr wmi*i : A. Not at 6ra^ ^ ' ^ 

Q. Was any thing done at any time ? A. Theroira^ 
a flag tied to it. ' .' ' ii . * . 

I :?Q. :Wiiat*kMid 6f a flag ? A. One ef dtdfel«nt colocirs. 
r Q. Hnw Bmny i^olteirs ? i A;.«| do not know. 

Q. Did any person speak from the top of your coabll f 
A. Yes,- Sir.' 

Q: Who wasthmt ? A. A Mr. Parks. 
' Q. Was there <a large coucoarse of people thero I 
A. Yes. 

Q.i And he inade» a speech from the top of your coach I 
A.- Yes. 5 ; 

wQ. Afta?wards did any other person begip a speeeh 
from your coach? A. No^ Sir. 
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Q. Wbere was yoa desired to drive to ? A. I wm 
ordered to drive to (he Merlin's-cave. 

Q. Did Mr. Hunt come ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did he midress the people from your coach ? A. 
No, not from my coach, but first fnom achariot. - 

Q. Did he go to any other place ? A. Into the house. 

Q. How many persons got info your coach to go any 
where? A. Four; and then the people dragged' my 
coach, till they run it against a brick-wall. 

Q. "Whaf became of the four persons that were iti yoUt 
coach ? A. They all jumped out, and ieft me. 
• Q. Then you were not paid your fare ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. After that did you go to the hotel in Bouverie- 
street? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go into the room where Mn Hunt wasf 
A. Yes, 

Q. Whom did you see with htmf A^Sereral gentle* 
itien were sitting in the room with him. 

Q. Hare you since seen no one of them at all f A. 
None at all. 

Q. Did you afterwards go td Greystoke-place f A. 
Yes, Sir. 

Q Did you there see any persons you saw at Mr. 
Hani's? A. No.- 

Q. Whom did you see at Greystoke-place ; or did yoa 
tee any ? A. Yes. 

Q. Name themf A. The young- man whose name was 
said to be Hooper, and two others. 

Q. Had you seen Hooper in the hotel atBouverie- 
street Y A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did you see any persons that were with yon upon 
Ihatdayf A. No. 

Q. Did you see any of the prisdnersf A. (Witness 
looking at them,) No, Sir. 

Q. Look at either of Ibose three persons sitting be* 
tween the warders, and say^ whether you saw either of 
these persons at Greystoke- place ? A. No,^ I don't re» 
collect either of their faces. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. WeiherelLJ 

Q. How near did you drive your hackney*coach to the 
Merlin's-care ? (No answer.) 

Chiet-juslioe £llenborough.— Since this enminaition in, 
chief is abortive, is there any reason for cross-examiainip 
bim } 

It a 
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Mr. Wetherell. — We shall have so roanj' other wjU 
net as to Spa« fields, that 1 will refValQ from putting anjr 
onestiens to this witness upoa the ^abject, (Witness with- 

Of0W» ) 

JoHM MoMBHOUSB MW&m (wumined by Mr. iZtcil- 
ardaon.) 

. Q» I beliere tou are the penon who keeps the Merlin's- 
care in Spa-fiefds I A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Do yon femember the meeting in Spa-fields in Iffo« 
vember last; A* Ye«« Sir. 

Q. We hiiTebeea iold n hackney«.ooach came there ; 
Id any person airire before the coach came to the field i 
L. 1l es« 

OL Ifovf many } A. Abont a doaen. 

Q. Do yon know the namea of any of them. A. Yes^ 
Mr. Preiton and Mr, DyalL 

Q. Do you know them only by name or by person ? 
^. By boOf. 

Q. Do yon see Mr. Preston now in the conrt ? A. Yes, 
that IS V^u Pre»toni I believe : ( Witaess poialtng bim 
out.) 

Q. Did you or not learn from tbero) whether they had 
any thing to do in calling the meeting i A. No, I did 
not. 

Q, To what part of yonr house did they eof A. They 
went up to the front^roi^m in th^ one pair of staks* . 

Q. Fronting towards. the field?. A. Yes. 

Q. How did they employ themselTos till Ibe othera 
i:ame ? A. They called for pen and ink, and were writing: 
fQf a considerable time. 

Q. Did they remain there till Mr. Hunt name i A. l* 
i^w them there several times, nnd, I believe, they did re* 
main therie the whole of the tiqae» 

Q. Did Mr» Hunt address the people there I A. Yes, 
b|^t he ad^i^ffsed them in the field befoce he came there, 
and afterwards he canui into the house, and forced his way 
up stairs. 

Q. What do you mean by forcing his way up stairs } 
Af^ I endeavoured to stop him, and said it Would not be 
ilgreeabl;e to me for bim to go up litairs^ and ha said that 
vras of no consequence, be should go up* 

Q, W^hatwn; further dqae) A. He weaiup-^tairs, 
^(nj^oauB of t)^ windows vas Ukm out^ tbeliaas were cut. 
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and the headings taken dowQf ai^il Ih^ wiodpw Ulsf^n wt 
by the persons who were there. .\ 

Q. Can you state who the persons were that did that i 
A. I cannot s-ty of my own knowledge who the persons 
were, but I was (old. 

Q. Were you so told in the presence of Preston. A. 
Vo, Sir. 

Q. Do you know the person of either of the Watsons i 
A. I was toM. 

Q. Do you know the. person of Mr. WatsoU the pri- 
soner now under trial ? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Upon the Sd of December did you, or not, see any 
of the same persons at your house? A. Only .Hunt) ^ 
person of the name of Clark, and another person of the 
name of Dyall ; I did. not see Preston there the ^ecfnd 
time* 

fCra$9^examined by Mr. WetherelL) 

Q. You say you did not like Hunt coming up to youi" 
room ? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did be make a speech from the window of your 
r^m after bein^r in the coach ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear that ? A. I only heard part of iU 

Q. What was the nature of that speech I A* I cw^ 
|iot say what it was. 

Q. Was it a speech exhorting the people to redress 
their grievances ? A. Yes, I beUeve it was. 

Q. Were you near enough to have heard the whole of 
it ? A.I was near enough to bear, but I did Qot particu- 
larly attend to it. ' 

Q. Do you recollect Mr. Hunt staling to the people 
that the public' charity offered them was an insult ? A. 
No) Sir. 

Q. Was you attending to his speech to eufible you to 
giye an account of it ? A. No, I was not. 

Chief.justice £llenborough. — He was neither iiciar 
enough nor attentive enoits;h (o state it. 

Q. Do you recollect his saying any thing of that sub- 
ject) A. I told him at the time they were cutting out my 
window, that they should not cut it out. 

Q. Do you recollect his saying that it was a better 
]glace to bear him ? A, No, Sir. 

Q. Did he say any thing about your stating that h^ 
should not come there again ! A. I told bim that he 
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shoold not speak out of ray window, neither he nor any 
other man again. 

Q. After that did he force his way up ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you then speak to him as io his not speaking 
again ? A. I went to him at the Old Humoiums atCo- 
Tentrgarden. 

Q. Did you forb'd Mr. Hunt coming again to speak 
from your window f (No answer.) 

Chlef.jostice £llcnbordugh. — Without calling upon 
Hunt it comes to nothing. 

Mr. Wetherell. — The procuring of the waggon is an 
orert-act charged against the prisoner , and I therefore 
took the liberty of putting it as a matter of fact whether 
he communicated that to him. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — As a matter of fact it is 
not necessary. . 

Q. When Mr. Hunt spoke upon the 15tb of Novem-^ 
ber, was there a'flag in the room ? A. Yes. 

Q* Was it possible that Hunt could avoid seeing that 
flag? A. It was improbable. 

Q. Do you recollect that there was an inscription upon 
the flag) A. There wa« an inscription, but I cannot say 
what it was; it was of diflerent colours, upon the first day, 
when I told Mr. Hunt that he should not speak from my 
windows, they told me that I bad nothing to do with the 
business. 

Q. Was the person who carried the flag, one of those 
who forced himself up with Hunt? A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Do you chance to know a person of the name of 
Castlef A. I do not know that I do. 

Q. Did the person who forced his way into the house 
Qse any forcible means? A. No. 

Q. Was there a magistrate there? A. There was % 
magistrate. 

. Q. Was he there when Hunt was speaking ? A. Ye% 
Sir. 

Q. Who was the magistrate? A. Mr. Rainsford. 

Q* Could he avoid hearing him? A.. No, I should 
think not. 

Q. How long did they continue? A. From one 
o'clock till five. 

Q. Was the flag in such a situation that Hr. Rains- 
ford must have seen it? A. I cannot say, he was' io the 
room. ' 

Q. The casement was taken out of the window? A; 
Yes, Sir. 


Q. Could a person looking towards the room- hava 
aeen it^ A. No^ there was so many up before it. 

Q. Supposing that Mr. Rainsford had come into .the 
house afterwards, must he have seen itf - A. Tes. 
■ Q. Had you any police-officers in your house f A^Yeiu 
* Q. Whom Were theyl A. Mr. Wood was,, there. » 

Q^ Any other? A'. Mr. Smart, the clerk of the Hoi- 
born 'division. 

Q. You eoo ployed a number of persons to avoid acci- 
dents? A. Yes. 

Q. How long altogether were they there? A. They 
met in the room about two'clock, I believe. 

Q. Did you see any other magistrate there? A. There 
might be others, but I did not see any other. 
^ Q. There were others who spoke besides Mr. Hunt? 
1. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect their names? A. No. 
' Q. Was Mr. Hunt's speech cheered by the mob? . A* 
Yes. 

Q.r Was there a great deal of it? A. I heard it re- 


Q. How ipany. people were collected around your 
house when the orator was going on? A. Some persons 
s^id ther^ wjere QOfiOO; I dare say there might be 20,000. 
\ Ciy lio you recollect IJIr. Hunt's saying any thing about 
adjpurmng this meetifig to the 2d of December : was 
there any thing about that ? A. I did not hear it myself^ 
so.that-]|P cannot state it. 

Q.' Did'yoii hear it generally stated, that it was to be 
an adjourned meeting? A. I heard it stated generally. 

• ^Q. Do you recollect the day stated for the. meeting?; 
A. Yes, it was the 2d of December. 

Q. Didi^you bear^Mr.\Htint say so? A. No^ Sir. 
«*. i$* }^-^. this stated in your room for the bye^-staiider ^o 
hear it, or only th|3 persons in the room to hear it? . A^ 
I cannot say. . * 

* '• '-.'<'■,.'.,'. . • ' • 

Michael John Fitzpatrick sicom (examined by 
. . , Mr. Shepherd. J 

.^>Q..WeiiJB you* at the Spa-fields meeting upon the 16tb; 
of November last? A. Yes. 

* 4^ At the Meriio Vcave? A. Yes. 

Q. Were there many there ? A. Yes, a great number. 
CL Ho' yob know tim elder and* younger Watsoas. 
JLY^,Slr. •■ 
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a. Where thitf tierel A. Ye^Sir* 

Q. Do you kndw l^reilonf A. Te*. 

a. Wm be tiieref A. Ye«» 

Q. Was Mr* Hunt theret A. Tei, and a pereoB of 4ie 
name of Dyall, whom they vanted to g^t apon the table- 
to read the resolutioni, he got up and was prevailed' 
upon to cofne down again, and ihortly after tut Hao^ 
came in. 

Q. Wag it atated why pyM did not read the resoln^ 
tions proposed? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Was Watson there aU that timet A. Yes, I saw 
him just as Hunt came info the room* 

Q. Did Hunt more any resolutionst A« YeSt he 
spoke for a couple of hours. 

Q. Was Hunt there at first, or did he come in aftert 
A. He came in subsequently. 

Q. Did be move an adjonrnmentt A. Tes, Sir* 

Q. To what dayt A. To the int day of the meetings 
of nariiament. 

Q. Was any other day moved instead of that? A*. 
Young Watson came forward and moved, that instead of 
that day, it should be that day fortnight, but it was after* 
Wards made Monday fortnight. 

Q. Did Preston mak^ any observations as to themeet* 
ingt A. 1 heard him observe, that this was a most 
lj;fofioas day, as they had 100,000 countrymen upon the 
field. 

Q. This was upon the 15th of Nevemberf A. Y^s, Ae 
first meetinfi^ 

. Q. And Mondav fortnight would have been the 3d of 
l^ecember? A. Yes, Sir. 

(CT0$i^xamm9i by Sgtfeani C&plejf») 

Q. You hbve told us of something that passed in Ae 
rd^m h%for<( Hunt came there? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Between Dyall and Prestonf A. Tes, Sin 

Q. You did not observe Watson in the roomf A. I 
did not observe him. 

Q. You cannot saylhat be was present when thatcon« 
ve«iati<Hr between Dyril and Preston took placef A* No^ 
t stood next to Watson, between him and his son. 

Q. There was a great many persona aceompailied 
tbemf A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Was that after Mr. Hunt had audo this apeeck of 
two hours* length that (bin observation waa made hf 
Watson? A. Yes, Sir. 




J* WATSON) THE- JCLDQH* 8t; 

Q* .You tell up that so^etbiog was said about tte . «)ay 
6f adjouromeoty and that Wataon prpposed that it sboold 
be Monday fortnight f A. First of all, it waa. that day 
fortDk;-fat9 and it was ineiitioned to hinny that it .should he 
Monday fortnighfy and lie adopted it. ^_ 

Q. Was that day proposed by Mr. Huat? A. y^, 
Sir, it was proposed by youog Watson, and seco.ad^d bjt 
soai€ other person. . » 

. Q. Were there not resolutionrat that time proposed Iff 
the .j^eisotis assembled ? A. l^he re^lutioiis were moved! 
before, and this was an amendment made 'by young 
Watson. 

Q. After that, did Hunt propose that to the people 
assembled ? A. Tes, Sir^ it was put by the ehairaiant 
a peisoti of the name of Clark. 

0. And t&at was carried by the meeting generally f 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it not afterwards promulgated among the.otjier 
resolutions of the day f A. Yes, it was put and carried. 

Q. I want to know whether Mr. Watson, when jthis 
resolution was put by.his son, did not interfere to preyeul 
it: when the alteration of the da^of adjournment was pro- 
posed, did Watson, sen. intelrfere br not to, prevent itf 
A. No, Sir. 1 . 

0- Do you mean to say that you did not observe it^ 
or that he did not do so? A. I did not observe hjm 
interfere at all; I will say that he did not interrupt his 
son, or oppose the motion that was made. 

Q. Was it debated at all? A. It was merely put by 
the chairman. 

Q. Was it debated by any of the persons there as« 
sembled, whether that resolution should be adopted or 
not? A. No, Sir, but immediately upon being put it 
was adopted- 

Mr. Shepherd. —Q. Was it proposed, by you|ig, . 
Watson as an amendment to Hunt s resolution? A. Yes^ 
Sir. (Witness withdrew.) 

Mb. Vincent Gborge Dowlino, sworn (examined by 
the Attorney -general*) 

Q. Were you at the meeting at Spa-fields upon the 15ch 
of Noireniber last"? A. I was. Sir. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough.— It is to be understood^ 
that no part of these proceeding's arjs to be published 
p^ndibg the trial. 

4 -t *'" "^ 
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' Q* Where were yoa Id th^ flelde: were you in il|e 
]^blic-house called the Merlin Vcave f A, I was qqI iii 
fbe fields. 

Q. Was there a large number of persons there f A* 
A Teiygreat nqmber. 

Q. jDid yott hear Mr. Hunt address the populace ? 
A. I did, 

Q From what placet A* From the window of the 
|f erlinVcare public-house* 

Q. Did you see any 0ae at that meetingf A. f did. 
^ Ci Where was that displayed f A« From the windoif 
of the Merlin's-caye public-bouse^ 

Q. What colonr was thatf A. A trl^colpured nag, 
green, white, and red. 

Q* Wasthere an^in9cription uponitf A^ Yes» Sii^« 

Q. Do yen recollect what that wasf A. I cannqt 
recollect the precise wqrds; it was as to Justice, RamaniHr 
knd Tmtli, but 1 do not recollect wha^ ; I cpuld identi^ 
the ia^ if I saw it*^ 

' Q* 'Was there any motipn of adjournment made by Mr. 
Hunt f A. To thp first dav of the meeting of parliament* 
* Q. Didyou hear any body propose any ao^endment to 
thatf A. lie younger Watson first proposed that it should 
take place as that day fortnight, and subsequently as 
Monday fortnight, which would be the 3d af December* 

Q« How lopg did tbey stay there froia the first to the 
last? As I should imagine Arom one o^clock till nearly 
five. * 

Q. Did you after that attend the meeting of the l2d 
of December? A. I did. 

Q. Had you seen any advertisements stuck lip as to that 
.Becond meeting ? A* I had. 

Q. Have the goodness to look at that large placard, 
(shewing it.) A. That I beliejejo be a copy of the 
placard to which I allude, and which I saw upon thft 
wall antecedent to the meeting. 

Chief justice EIIenborough.-«-That was printed by tl^ 
former witness Sele* 

Attorney-general.— -"YeSf my lord. 

Mr. Wefherell.-^Tbat large oue has not been bsought 
tioroe to the prisoner ; the larger one ii| different if oak tlut 
spiall. 

' Serjeant CopTey.— f took an objection to that, and th^ 
fiTound of it wa9, that there could not b^ ^f idenfse aa tQ 
the one that Wat«o& took awajr* 


ChMfjoitice Elienborougb.— You OioM mii till 
diev have oomplQted their proof, and then wd will be 
right for that decmon. I thiak that the priatet* eaid that 
h^ had prioted aeveral, and that Wateon took them away« . 

Mn WetherelU — ^The aiBall one wa9 taken away, hut 
tliere was no evidence aa to the large oneL 

Judge fiayley»"^He aaid the contents of all were the 
saflM. If tMy be all considered as oTigitids, then yo« 
may read any onef of the originals, whether those wMi 
isamed away or not. 

Serjeant Go^y* — ^WiU yon allow tee to snggfest that 
these were printed from the manuscript; tbeV cannot 
projliiee the mannseripti and they are not lo promce that 
which is a copy of the maiiii8cnpt,'snd therefot'e WatscH 
^hini)d have aad notice to prodace it. Tour lordshipi 
know the case as to a letter which was copied by a msi* 
chine, in Which yon thought that that wduld not dt»penso 
with the rule as to. baring the original; so in this case 
Ihe itiaouscript has not been ptoved to have been lost^ 
and therefore it should be produced, or some accoant 
given of it* 

* Cbief-jffstice Etlenboroagb.— ^The prisoner took away 
Iwenty.fiVe imprsssionii. 

Serjeant Copley .-^Caslle was theie alanej hedidaot 
accompany (lastW. ' 

Cbfef'ju^ice EUeaborougb.-^These were tweoty^fira 
co^^ies Out of one common impression. 

Jadge Baiiey.»-«^Yonr objection agaitist oa^ of tfafcak 
was, that wc could not receive this^ as thi^ was ndttba 
very dbcnment thist was in the possession of Watson , and 
that Watson should have received notice, t» Older M 
prodtfce those twenty-fiVe that weiEe carried away, and 
that aivy other eyidenee of thie ifontents vras secbndaty |# 
this ; now it seems to me that tiial was not the dase^. at 
every one of these was an origioaU 

Serjeant Copley.-^My objection Was lhi% the^ first mt^ 
ooscript was left with the priaoner ; he gites no eridenea 
0f i^he loss of the oMmascript, bik saysy thtt those ara 
cdpies of the mAntsoript ; be camaot give them in eridenea 
lo shew that they con^spoad yliih the original ^ they ara 
daplicate copies^ but it does not follow that they 'are alt 
aKhe, neither in law Aor in point of fad. if we withhold 
Uiat which we tocdt a^Tay, it cannot be giv^n iiir evidenca 
i» shew tbat that was tii» original* Aotdvdiitg to the 
caaa I hawe ahready 8lated|. whetC' a Isttts iftM co^iadby 4 
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mathine^^ Lord EileiilK>rough decided that that dld^ Hot 
Tary- ih\^ \tm^ and that evideode as to copies atid originals 
werts entirely the same. They most shew (liat'fliat or i^rinal 
corresponds with that'whicb was taken away* They have, 
io i certain degl^^e, confessed thtit they felt the weight of 
the objection. This was not produced as evidence to shew 
wiat was the contents of the document ; if U had, there 
woitid be weight m yonr objection, btit it is in evidence 
that every, one of these an; from' th6 sanie press. 

Mr. WetberelL — ^The object of the witness first called 
was to shew that the ^i^anuscript was to be brought home 
to one^of the -prisoners, and if they f«iil in proving the 
aMtterof that* placard, they cannot adduceit as evidence 
at all. The entire drift of this placard is to shew the 
nailer of it. I u ndeistood timt it was put inconditionaUy, 
in order that the* matter might be brought home to the 
prisoners at the bar, aiid tli^refofe, the Lord Chief-jus* 
(ice said, that uaie^ something further were shewn, it 
Vias only evidence of a placard being put in by it. This 
«ot being done, the proaecutor is not to be heard to prove 
the matter charged, when we have lieen teld tbe matter 
charged was treason and sedition. How does this stand? 
No copy of the manuscript is verified by the printer ; bat 
it turns out that the copy is to be put in— for what f For 
no other purpose but to read the matter of it, and then the 
matter of tbe placard ishotbronght home to Che prisoner. 
They cannot producedt even for the evidence of t|ie date, 
but they do not d0:tfaat) but they produce it to ihew what 
was:tfae floatter contumed in tt^ so ttiat here is an unproved 
copy of an alledged original^ and the Pledged ortginiU is 
teci^[fathonie<tainrtiddy. . v , 

JiKlge Abbottb«-^r am of opinion that this paper i« now 
to be r^in evideiioe* If it were to be given to sbe^ the 
tfontents -of the mamitcript origtnaHy gtvi'n, it might be 
> objected to; but there istinotber Tiew4n which it appears 
to sne that there has beesi stffficient done tj»allow this p»per 
to. bb tead. Here is a meetinp^ held at Spa-fiekl^, upon 
^be 9d of December, and* ft is attempted to be prdred, 
^at Watson and others were there, and that he knew the 
contents of the placard ^hfat bad been postetlalieut'tbis 
town, relating to that meeting, ahd' giving notice of it; 
this fact is proved, that a printer, having printed a1argi6 
number of bills, namely;; 500, exactly like that traced int^ 
itbe Jmnds of Watson, does not that shew that Watson 
jkaewl the cooleBta of. ttns paper whiph was plaoAtded 
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UKNiir the* greets, mid the nature of that nseeting^? If it 
i9?ere to sbew the coatentg of that papor, it might not be 
j^pper ta re sd it^ but for thisother object it is* 

Judge Holfojd.-*-!! an of the same opinion ; it is not . 
a qu^slion of copy and original, but the question now 
• before the court is^ that thi» being printc^^l, by the order 
of two persons, the prisoner at ttw bar comes and takes 
away twenty-five of them ; this shews that be was^awai^ 
that there was an order for these things, for which he 
comes, and which he gets ; the quesiioi, itherefore, i% 
whether this be sufficient proof that the prisoner took 
away a part of the impression which wass printed, aiSd 
that be )md a knowledge of the contents of tiiese things 
which were thQ9 placarded. For these reasons, in addi- 
tion to the others already given, I am of opinion that it 
should be received* 

. Chief-justice Ellenborongh, — ^To prove a pafiionfaur 
knowledge of the. contents of a newspaper^ it has been 
decided, that the person having that aikdged knowledge 
took ici that paper, and then you may prov^e the contei^ 
of it by giving, another copy of it in the evidence. 
. Here .the. placard alluded to was put Ih and read^ as 
follows B — ^^ ^England expects every man to do his duty ^^ *' 
The iiibeeting in Spa-lields tiJces place on Monday, De- 
cember S, 1816, to receive Che answer of the petition to 
the Prince^regent, determined upon at the last -meeting 
h^ld at the same place, and for other important con« 
aideratioas. — The present ^tate of Great Britain :^— Foar 
millions in distress ! I !^-Four millions embarrassed!!!-^ 
Que million; and a halt fear distress I !!-— Half a million 
' live in splendid luxury! 1 ! — Our brothers in Ireland are 
ixji, a worse state: the ciiiMX of misery is complete: it 
can go no further. D»ath would now be a relief to miU 
lions. Arrogance, folly, and Crimea,. . have brougjii aifain 
.to. this, dread crisis. . Firmness and integrity can only 
saye the country. — After the l^stfiieetiog, some disorderly 
pedplq were, guilty of attacking the property of indivi^ 
duals. They wefe ill*infoffmed of the object of the meet^ 
Jug I it was not to plunder persons suffering in these 
ipalamitous times, in eommon wUh others ; the day will 
soon arrive yahon^ the iiistretities wili be relieved. The na« 
^n!s wrofigs must be redressed. —John 0yall, Ghair- 

mao. Thomas P&asTON, Secretary." 

\ d- The Attorney«geoi;raU — You had seen placards 

Ukja this stack up in di|fef^t parts of the town ? Av 1 had. 


Q. You went to the meeting of tbc 2dof Deeembtrl 
A* Yes. 

Q. Did you.obsenre that there were many peo|^ fUr 
lembied there f A, A considerable immber. 

Q. At what time of the daj did yoo go there? A« 
Aboat deven ^o'clock in the foietieoa. 

Q, Did joa observe anj waggon drawn into the field f 
A« Upoft Hiy arrival on the field, I went to the Merliii^d* 
cave; I went into the foie^ioom, and from the window 
of that room I obaeired a jotomd assemfckd at a di«^ 
lance ; in G6|iaeqneD(» of that^ I proceeded from the 
MerUn's-cave to the ip>t wbeie the crowd was aatem« 
Ued ; npon my arrival there, i observed several persons^ 
sondft of. whom bore flags ; one of 4hem I recognised to be 
the same^flac^ wbteh I had preiriopsiy seen open the lith 
of November, exhibited from the M.erUn^-cave window^ 
theaeoond flag was of a smaller deiscription, bot it wait- 
IrMolmiredy and beating the same ooloiir with the larger 
one ; there waa sonye men bearing a bamiev, or a l-ctrge 
si|itare piece of white doth, vpon wbicht waa inscribed 
the words^ ^« The bravi) soUiers are ottr frieofTs, trent 
theiii kindly ;'* some of (be persons assembled wore trU 
CblouBedcoeltadea, coriespoodin^ m coloim with the flc^s 
} have already alUided t». The centie of aftraction 
ssemed to be a waggon, which I then perceived, for the 
fvst iime ; into* this a ^at mmiber of persons ascemled. 
There waa coneiderable coniksion, but after a Utile lapse 
o# time, i observed < the prisoner, Wateoo^ mottof opoH 
the wair^on, and wave bia bond as if lo entreat silence. 

Qv Did yo» see any otkftr persons m (he woggoo, 
whom yoti 'fcnew ami roeognisedi A. I saw tb^eMee 
Wat60l^ Hooper^ and the yo a ng er MTateon ; Mr. Preston 
I saw su'bsequentl;y after the speeches were deKvei^. 
FmstoH was efevaied above the vest of the- crowd ; and he 
HiaB. either aseending ov descending, I caafnot tell which. 
' Q; Were you near eaowgb- to iMar, when* he addressed 
the crowd ?^. A^ i was qatfe near eooixgfa ;. in fact, 1 waa 
within ten yards of the waggow. , • 

Q. €an you vepeM anypavt of wbaihesaid I A. Yea; 
and t took sbovt-band notes of il. r 

Mr. W«tbefelL-~l siibmit that that should have beea 
«el ottt as^ an overMcl in- the iftdtetment They have not 
stated the substance of these apeefrhrsw' 

Chief-justice Ellenborough*. — ^Q. IKd yocr ever knowlha^ 
it was necessary to pot iir aif inc^toieoC the statemeatfiof 


all that passed. HflH tbere erer b^en an instance, in any 
•f tke trials for high4reason, in which generalities have 
not been stated, -without stating particular speeches or con« , 
salffttionsf ^ 

Judge Bailey.-- In the case of the King v, Francia^ it 
was argaed that the coritents of a tetter 'were not stated, 
andthorrfore could not be piored, but it was thought 
softdent and proper proof. 

Serjeant Copley. **-4n that case there were certain letters 
of Uie Kfn^ of France, setting out the object in view ; 
tht substance of these letters weire stated to shew that let- 
ters were written by the French king, to forward troops 
fer IUb object of the enemy ; and in Mr. East's book, in 
rile iBiai^n, be lAiys, that it was objected in arrest of 
judgment, that the words of the letters were not set fcfrth.' 
Itt another ease, the words were set out in French, add 
the import statisd in Latin. In Dr. Drake's ease it was 
tiMeA^ in general tenns, that be made inflammatory 
S()lseches, bat it did aot gife the snbsfalice of any of them, 
ind thc^fsve particular statements were mot allowed to Mr« 
pfoved ; and 1 may say, thdt there is not a single ihsfimoir 
ai^y ifrfine to be found to the contrary. 

Cbfef*Jiisffce Bllenborongb. — ^Was Aere any instancf' 
in the trials ef Hardy or Horne Tooke, where that point 
tee«nred? 

Mr. Wetherell. — Here the speeches were not allcdge^ 
aatfeasoa: ' 

Mr. CrttrHey. — Paitte*s Rrgbts of Man were given in 
evidence, and the speeches gireir at Sheffield. 

C^hief jusHoe Ellenboroogh. — ^i\n there be a doabt 
that (his fa evidence as to tie coant for fevying wnrf It 
it evidence qua ammoy the ttfing was done. 

Mr. Wetherell. — i will venture to say that no recorcF 
of this sort was ever seen in the erown-Kiffice ; we do not 
know whether k be levyitig waf or conspiring the ktngV 
idMhi and from other counts, it appears that the statute 
of William is not complied with ; if the treason consfsts 
in ft speech made, how can we know what it is, unless a 
stMeinent of the speech be set '^^ • l^pon the record. 

6hief<<jttstice Ellenborongh - • na perfectly clear, that 
it Ss enough to itute the aXiti. u'ju generally, and not 
Itecessary to stale the particular words. 

The other judges concnrred itt this opinion, and the 
eKnmimtion was cOnti^ed. 

The iittorney-general*^, Ym tfard thai yoir fodk ic 
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ahorUIiand what Wataoa said to the popali^cef A. I dtd^ 

Q. You have got your short-haud notes here f A. I 
have, Sir. 

Mr. WetherelK— Q. When did yoa teke that note? 
A. . Upon that very day. 

Q. When did you copy it ontf A. I copied it thai 
evening, and here is the short^hand note itself, the one is 
a dbrroct copy of the other, only the short^hand is taken 
with A pencil, and in a crowd, and may be diflScult to 
lead, but I can read the transcript with more ease. 

Mr. Wetherell. — I shall shew that (bis short-band 
Wfriter is mistaken, .at least in one word. 

Witness. — I may be so, but I can only say that it is as 
correct- as it' could be taken, under the circumstances of 
thecas^. 

The Attomey.general.— ^. Read your account of what 
]>aBsedf (Here the witness read from his notes tho 
report of the prisoner Watson's speech.) A. I conceive^ 
that Mr. Watson had concluded his speech very abrupUy ; 
and it n^y be proper to observe, that this is not a lit^al 
report as it appeared in the papers. 

Q. Did any other person address the populace after- 
wairdsf A. The younger Watson did address them. ^ 

Q. Did you hear what he said i A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you take short-hand notes of what he said f 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q, Read it? (Here the witness read the speech of 
the younger Watson. ) A. At that moment young Watson 
seized the tri-coloured flag in his hand, and jumped down 
firom the waggon, itnd many followed him, and he went 
heading the mob towards Coppice-row : all who wereifi 
the waggon jumped down, as if influenced by the same 
spirit 

Q. At the time young Watson was speaking, did you 
observe where the elder Watson wasf A. Inthewa^- 
eon. I did not take particular notice who jumped down, 
bqt all jumped down in a moment. 

Q. Did they ail proceed t«}gether in a mob, these that 
were in the waggon f A. Asfar as 1 observed they did. < 

Q. Didjyou observe whether* any person who was in 
the waggon had cockudes? A. I did; 1 think Hooper 
had a tri-coloured cockade, and 1 think the younger 
Watson had, but I am not so certain as to (he elder. 

Q. Did you see Preston about the saiue time that tbey 
were ia the waggon f A. 1 did. 6 


Q. Where was 'he f A. He wMdetatod upijfn sbtne 
part of the waggon^ bat my attention being diiectad to 
«ny notes, 1 was not able to take a close observation of 
'every person there. 

Q. You saw the younger Watson seise one of fha flagtf 
and jump down ; which was that ? A. I think it Was the 
larger one. . ^' ^ 

Q. Did yon observe the mob till they came to Cop* 
pice-row ? A, I did* 

Q. What distance was that from the waggon ? A. I 
should suppose about a couple of hundred yards. 

Q. When they came to Coppice-row, did yon see d 
person of the name of Stafford f A. Yes, Sir. ' 

Q. What is he? A. I always understood him to be 
chief-clerk at Bow-street office. 

Q. Did you see what he did ? A. 1 saw him impede 
the progress of the mob, and the smaller flag vras seised 
and put down, I mean the one which borea certain in- 
scription, as I have already stated. I conceived that th» 
larger flag changed hands, bat who it was it went to I 
could not exactly observe. 

Q. How far .did yon follow themt A. I stopt for a 
short time. I knew the police-officers was stationed at 
that corner ; and I observed the elder Watson standing 
still, but the crowd rushed down Coppice-row : I followed 
them a part of the way : I was induced to go back to 
acquaint the magistrates with what I heard, and what I 
conceived to be the intention of the mob. 

Q. What was the cry of the mob.* A. Some said to 
the Tower, and some to the Bank ; I did not see those that 
spoke, but I heard them ; some persons said to the Tower, 
and some to the lord*mayor. 

Q. Did yon observe whether any person in the mob 
had arms f A, I saw one man with a sword or cutlassi 
and on another man I saw the butt^end of the pistol in 
his breast. 

Q. What did you believe it to be that you sawi? A. 
A pistol was what I conceived it to be ; I had no motivo 
at the time to mif^nify the appearance of things. 

Q. Did you follow them immediately f A. I returiied 
to a house near the Merliii's-cave, and afterwards went 
towards the city. 

Q. Did you afterwards go towards the city to know 
what was doing^ A. I did. 
.-4. M . 
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Q« I think yon said that you saw the «Idar Wat&on at 
Ae corner of Coppicerrofrr^ . A. I did« 

Q. Did you see what became of him ? A. I afterwards 
met him with a portion of the crowd which had gooe to* 
wards Coppice-row, with those people followiag in the 
same direction. They, were not going with the same 
lapidity, but in the same direction as before. 

Q. Did you go into the city afterwards f A.l did. 

Q. Did you, in any part of the city, come up with 
any part of the mob? A. I did. 

Q. Where did you first see them in the city f A. In 
the Mioories. 

Q. What way did /you go to the city ? A; I passed 
through Skinoer-streety and I then saw Mr. Beckwith's 
shop demolished. 

Q. That is before you come to Newgate-street? A. 
Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was the mob in Beckwith's house at that time f 
A. No, Sir. 

Q. In what state was the house at that time f A. In a 
very delapidated state. 

Q. Where. did you come up with the mob? A. At 
the Minories. 

Q. In what state were they at that time ? A. I saw 
the house of Messrs. Brander and Potts, eunsmiths, which 
bore the appearance of being treated as Mx. Beckwith's ; 
and that of Mr. Rae also, upon the opposite side, in the 
same street, demolished in like manner. In the front of 
Mr. Rae's shop were some pikes and guns, and a wild- 
duck gun, or loDg-gun, piled up in the front of the shop, ^ 
IB the street ; the windows of the shop itself were quite 
demolished. I met 300 or 400 of the mob coming up the 
Minories: some were armed with guns, and some with 
pistoljs ; some had discharged them, and some were dis* 
l^barging them, nearly opposite to Brander and Pott's 
house; they were armed with guos, pistols, cutlasses, 
dirks, and weapons of various descriptions ; as also a 
amall brass carronade, or brass piece of ordnance, upon 
wheels; it was drawn by sailors; two^aiiors drew it in 
front, and a marlin-spike guided it. 

Q. Were they part of the mob ? A.. Persons of that 
description riotously acting ; some were discharging 
these pieces^ but apparently without the intention of com- 
mitting mischief. 

Q,f How long did you continue with the mob ? A^ 


Till thej were dispersed hj the horse-gusrds, wUch was 
in about ten minates or a quarter of an boor ; i^r that 
they Were marching up the Minories, and I heaidfsoOMr of 
the persons cry, to ** Spn-fieWs." 

Q. Were they Tetoroing towards Spa-fields f A* Tes^ 
in that direction, u|i the Minortcs; and I heard aomemf 
them cry out, to <^ Spa-fields;" tliey were then retam^ 
in^, after the mischief had been done. 

Q. Did you go kick to Spa^f elds with them^ A. I did^ 
after the raob had been dispersed. 

Q. Were you present when the mob was dispersed f 
A. I saw them running in all directions, and I suspeded 
they were goinc: there. 

Mr. WetherelI.'-«Q. You have suspected upon every 
occasion? A. I saw them running, and conceive that 
the cause of their running was the horse-guards. 

Q. Had all the persons dispersed at Spa-fieldsf A* 
There were a great number of persons, and* a aaraefous 
meeting, at Spa-fieUs, when I got back. 

Q. Do you know whom any of the persons were who 
cried out, "to Spa-fields," from among the mobt A. 
I cannot do so ; it was a mixed mob of boys and men) and 
sailors and others. 

CCross-emmined by Mr, WetherelL) 

Q. Pray have yon appfied for any ofiice under gorern* 
raent? A. No, Sir, I have not. 

Q. Have you any promise of any place or rewaid of 
any kimlf A, No^ Sir. 

Q. Have you evier Said that you had any promise of 
any reward? A. I have been promised reward for my 
labour as a short-hand writer. 

Q. You never said that you was promised any reward 
or employTTient from government ? A. No, I never did, 

Q. In any shape whatever? A. I certainly have said 
that I expected to be rewarded for my labour as a short- 
hand writer. 

Q. Do yon mean to say that what you said was cou* 
fined to your services as a short-hand writer* A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you confine yourself to your wages, as a short- 
hand writer, or speak of it generally? A. I spoke of it 
generally^ for the trouble I had had. 

Q. Have you ever said that you expected some reward 
from government : not limited to that df a short-hand 
writer? A. I said generally, that I expected reward tot 
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my trooUe, iint never said that 1 expected anj particalar 
•ituatioa. 

Q. And neTcr hoped for any particular place f A. No, 
Sir. 

Q. Itewftrd wag it? A. Reward means, reward for 
what I did in short- hand ; I expect something per folio 
beyond what I have written. 

Q. By whose directions did you attend the meeting of 
the 15tb of November f A. I believe I did not receive 
any directions to go that day as a short-hand writer. 
. Q. Were you sent by any one, and by whom, in your 
character, to attend the meeting that day f A. No, I was 
not, it was left to my own discretion. 
' Q. Who left it to your own discretion f A. I am con- 
nected with a pnblic newspaper, and have been connected 
with newspapers for some years, and it is my duty to 
give them that which is in my power ; I cannot say. whe- 
ther or not I suggested to attend upon that day, and they 
approved of it, but I went there as a newspaper reporter. 

Q. Who desired yon to attend upon the 9d of Decend- 
ber? A. I rather think the proprietor of the Obeerver 
newspaper. 

Q. Had you any directions from any magistrate or 
police-officer 9 or any secretary-of-statef A. I had not. 

Q. What are the grounds of your expectation of remu. 
oerationf A. For labour performed ; I was sent subse^ 
quently. 

Q. Were yon upon your oath directed, upon the 9A of 
December, to attend by government) A. I was not; 
when I was at the Merlin Vcave, I was requested by the 
g^itleman who assists Mr. Gurney, to assist him ; I coii- 
citived myself under his immediate employment. 

Q. How came you to think that yon was under his em« 
])loyment? A. I conceived myself under Mr. Green. 

Q. Who is Mr. Green f A. HeisderktoMr.Gumey. 

Q. Having taken these notes of the 2d of December, to 
whom di(i you give them ? A. To Mr. Beckett. 

Q. Who is he f A. He is under secietary-of.state. 

Cbitt-justice EUenborougb. — I am at a loss to know 
whether it be necessary thus to divulge the sources of th« 
information of government. 

Mr. Wethereil.->In the case of Home Tooke, adtstinc* 
tiwi was taken as to protecting the name of the informer. 

Judge Abbott. — ^If 1 be not mistaken, I think that coun* 
•d in that case were not allowed to ask a witness whom 
ihat person was. 4 


Hr« Wetherell. — ^The objection first occurred as 'to 
whom the commuDication was made, in order that that 
person might be a link between government and the indi. 
▼idual, but they were not prevented asking whether thej 
bad given directions. I am not asking as to matters of 
iecret information, but the matter of fact, as to who deii* 
vered it. 

Here Mr. Justice Abbott read some notes, which his 
lordship bad^ taken, of the case of Home Tobke, upon thii 
subject, before that printed trial came out. 
. Mr. Wetherell. — The particular point arose there upon 
protecting the middle man as their agent, but it was not 
decided whether a party might not ask as to any communi- 
cation made^to the secretary-of-state. In the case of 
Home Tooke, it was admitted that you had a right to 
know to what magistrate the communication was made. 
.. Chief.justice £Uenborough. — A, communication made 
by a party to government, is the communication of govern-, 
ment itself, and he has no right to divulge it; it is a 
secret of government, and you have no right to examine 
into it. 

Witness. — If I may be allowed to explain the matter, I 
iviU do so. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough.— -I do not allow you to ex- 
plain the matter, as it is the secret of government, and not 
of yourself. 

Q. You communicated this to Mr. Beckett, the under 
iMQretary-of-state f A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When did you communicate your notes? A. I 
think it was the ensuing laoraing. 

Q« Did you give him, upon- the ensuing morning, the 
verbatim copy which you have read to-day? (No answer.) 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — I do not know that tlw 
secrets of government are to be so entered into. 

Q. Did you communicate to the under secretary-o& 
states full copy of your notes? A. I communicated a 
rough copy^ which was intended for newspaper insertion ; 
it was not so exact as that which has been communicated 
now* 

. Q. Did you see in the papers next morning what was 
given by you? (No aiiswer.) 

The Solicitor-general. — ^Yon must produce the paper. 

Mr. Wetherell. — ^It is a &a to shew that it waa in thia 
paper next morning. 

- Q. Did you give your notes to Mr. Hone's poMliCation I 
A. No, indeed, IdidiM>t. 
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Q. This you say was giren next morning f A. I com* 
muaicated to Mr. Beckett next morning that t had a note, 
and s^ate him the transcript in the evening. 

Q. Did you take a note of the words which were upon 
ode of the flags ? Was it « Friends or Brothers ?'^ Did 
you exactly transcribe the words upon one of the flags t 
A. I said I believed it to be << The Brave Soldiers are our 
Friends^ treat them kindly." 

Q» You will not swear positively whether it were 
Friends or Brothers? A. No. 

Q. You took the best note you could f A. Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

Q. Was there a good deal of noise when this was going 
on? A. No, they were pretty quiet ; they were all atten- 
tion to the speaker, occasionally there were shouts, which 
did not end immediately. 

Q. What time of the day was it, to the best of your re. 
collection, when the speeches of the Watsons ended ? AI 
I think it must have been about half- past twelve. 

Q. Was the younger Wataon^s the last speech that was 
made? A. I think it was. 

Q. Who else spoke? A. Nobody else that I heard. 

Q. Were you in a situation in which many saw you 
taking notes? A. Certainly, and many did. 

Q. In what pact were you? A. In front of the waggon. 

Q. Was the interval between you and the waggon filled 
up by the crowd? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you see then any of the police-officers about? 
A. I did not perceive any. 

Q. Did you then see Mr. Stafford? A. No, I did noti 

Q. Do you happen to know many of them? A. I 
jLnow many of them^ but I cannot say that any of thens 
Here near me, when at the waggon, that day. 

Q. Did you speak to Stafford? A. I did not speak to 
hiiu« 

Q. Where did yoii seef him? A* I saw him at the end 
ef Coppice^rMr. 

Q. Did you see him in any part of the crowd before 
ibe speeches closed? A. No, I did not. 

Q. How many minutes was it after the speeches closed, 
that you saw him taking the flags? A. About three or 
four minutes, and then I saw him and the flag fall. 

Q. You went to the magistrate ; what magistrate did 
you go tof A. I believe it was Mr. Ba&eii. i 

Chief-justice Ellenborougfa.— 'I do not conceive it ia ne- 
cessary to go into these communications. 


, Mr. Wetherell.— It is ip shew the pubUciiy of the 
meeting^ and the pre-determinatioa of governnieDt astothe 
meeting. 

Witness. — ^Tbere were two or three magistrates in the 
room when I made the commuDicatioo. 

Q. Who were these magistrates? (No answer.) 

Chief-justice Ellenborough^ — I think I must forbid him 
to answer. 

Mr. Wetherell. — My point is not to inquire what passed 
before the magistrates ; but as to the circumstance that 
was communicated. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — But not what he commu- 
nicated ; you may shew that there were many magistrates 
that looked on and saw what passed. 

Mr. Wetherell. — ^I'hat is my point, my lord. I do not 
go to any communication that passed with the magistrates. 

Q. What magistrates were there in Spa-fieliJs? A. I^ 
a bowse beyond the Merlin's-ca?e, I think there were three 
magistrates. 

Q. Who were they ? A. I believe one was Mr. Baker^ 
but it Was one belonging to Hatton-garden office. 

Q. How many yards were between.you ^ud that honse^ 
the Merlin's-cave, when the speeches were made f A^ I 
cannot say, perhaps, about 400 or AOO yards. 

Q. You went to the magistrates? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Were there any police-olhcers with the magistrates? 
A. There were. 

Q. How many? A. I met onp or two in the passage, 
and one of the police-officers shewed me the house where 
they were. 

Q. Did you happen to go to the top of the hill to see 
whether there were any dragoons? A. I did not. 

Q. Did you look about to see any red coats? Ai. 
Nothing of Uiat sort catched my eye« 

Q. Did you go to any of the magistrates at the Spa* 
fields prison? A. No, Sir, I did not^ 

Q. You do not know, as a fact, whether any of the 
magistrates were there or not? A. I do not. 

Q. You say, Sir, that you saw one man there as yo^ 
belieye with » pistol? A. Yes, Sir. 

0* Did you see any body else with any armys there f 
A, I saw another with a short sword. 

Q. Are you sure about the pistol, or not? Au I have 
already said, that I believed it to be a pistol, firom ap« 
pearamse, but I cftnnet swear ppaitively that it waa a 
pistoL 
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Q. You saw the tri-eoloured-flagf A. It was white, 
g^eeo, and red. 

Q. Yoa called it the tri-coloured flag ; was it the French 
tri-coloitred flag, or not ? A. I do not believe it was. 

Q. Have you a doubt that it was not f A. Not 4he 
slightest doubt. 

Q. You called it the tri-coloured flag ; what did you 
mean by that ? A. I did not, the notes of the short-hand 
^writer will prove it. 

Q. Was you at Beckwith's shop when it was broken 
openf A. No, I was not there when the shop was 
broken open, but subsequently. I went there some time 
after the people had left Spa^fields. 

Q. You went from the Minories to the Tower? A. 
No, I did not 

Q. You did not take short-hand notes of the speech 
at the Towerf A. No, I did not. 

Q. Had you any curiosity to go there f A. No, Sir, I 
met what I conceived a boay nt the people coming from 
the lower part of the Minories ; I went to the end of the 
Minories, and saw Tower* hill and the Tower. 

Q. You saw the people firing their pistols into the airf 
A. I did. 

Q. Where was it you saw that? A. In the Minories. 
I foHowed the crowd up the Minories, till they were dis- 
persed ; I went from thence home to my office. 

Q. Have you been examined as a witness before the 
grand-jury at Hicks's-hall. A* I have. 

Q. When ? A. I do not recollect precisely the date. 

Q. Did you lay before the grand-jury at Hicks's-hall 
a copy of the short-hand notes you read to-day? A. I 
read it to them. 

Q. When was this? A. I do not recollect the date. 

The Solicitor-general. — I apprehend that what passed 
before the grand-jury is not evidence. 

Mr. Wetherell. — I only ask as to the production of the 
notes as a fact. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — I recollect there was con- 
siderable doubts as to examining, in a case of life or 
death, as to what passed before the grand-jtiry. 

Q. Do you recollect the time when you went befora 
the grand-jury at HicksVhall? A. I cannot say the 
day. 

Q. Do yon remember bein? examined as a witness 
a^inst Watson at the Old Bailey? A. No, not upon his 
trial. 
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Q. Upon Hooper's case ? A. No, I do not recQlIect 
whether I was examined on Hooper's trial, or not. I w^ 
present in court alt day. 

Q. Have you forgot being examined at the Old Bailey 
as a witness ? A. I do not recollect positiyely. I was 
examined upon some trial that day, but I do not recol- 
lect whether it was Hooper's trial, or nOt; I w9^ ex- 
amined before on one or two trials, but I know there was 
one I was not examined upon, iilthough 1 could have 
wished to haVe been. exaaiHiad» I bselieva it was 
Hooper's trial, and not Shnmous's; I know I .wassiip- 
pcenaed upon all of them. 

Q. Pray, Afr^ Dowljng, did yoa exan^ine the waggon 
when you went last to.^a-fields. A- I did oof. 

Q. That did not come wirbin your- province ? A- I 
,4o not know that I w^s desjred to do any thing, jgiave 
taking notes of what occurred in the^eld. 

Q. Do you not recoiled whether you were examined 
in Simmons's trial, or was it upon Hooper's trial? A* 
I think it was upon Sifiunpos^s trial I was not examined, 
though I expect^ to>b&4 I was desirous to be. examined, 
from a particular circumstance that occurred. . 

Q. How came you to be desirous-? A* I .bad gone 
from the court pn business of my .o^'U ; and lfr/.Jus»tice 
Park, in my absence, in his statement .i0 ttie. jury said, 
" The qext wftness: is 'Mr. Dowling, :btit )wbo . he js, or 
what he is, I kno^ not," and I was .desinous.to coaimu- 
nicate what I was. 

Q. Was that dli? Ai Yes, Sir; Mr. Gurney and ]Vfr. 
Alley were present qb the occasion, and kiodly staled 
what l^was. 

(Re-examined by the Attorney rgeneral.) 

Q. You have been asked as to what were ihe. parti- 
cular words upon the banner:; you did not take any uoies 
of the words upon the banner? A. I did not take.auy 
notes of them. It was a ;ioere cursory remark. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty? 

Chief-justice Ellenborouj^b. — It is but justice to the 
witness to say, that, on looking over our notes, it appears 
he did not say the tri-coloured flag, till after it was pre- 
viously mentioned — he then alluded to the ln-col<ured 
flag. 

Judge Bayley. — He said that there was a tri-coloured 
flag upon that day, green, white, and red. ^ 

5. H 
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Witness. — I had seen the Bow-street officers at the 
corner of Coppice-row, but I bad no conversation with 
them. 

Q. The house where the magistrates were was just 
above the M erlin's-cave ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were there a large number of persons left behind 
in Spa-fields f A. Yes. 

Qa Who did not follow f A. Who remained behind 
me when I went. — Perhaps, in justice to myself, I am 
bound to make some explanation — Your lordships have 
mentioned that the proceedings were not to be published 
till this trial is concluded. Now I beg to observe, that 
there have been already several reports published. 

Chief-justice EUenborough. — After what has already 
happened, it cannot be prevented^ 

Judge Abbott. — The same direction was given on the 
occasion of Hardy's trial. 

Witness. — 1 was ignorant of that intended order of the 
court, but 1 was a mere agent of others. 

Chief'justice EUenborough. — It is a contempt of the 
court ; those who have already done it, have done it at 
their peril. 

Mr. Wetherell. — Q. What part of the case has gone 
forth f Has the attorney-generaPs speech gone forth f 
A. I have wrote none of it. 

Q. It would have been better that this sort of uni- 
lateral note had not gone forth? A. I do not exactly 
understand this unilateral term. 

Mr. Wetherell. — I shall take the liberty of making an 
application to the court that it may be stopped. 

Chief-justice EUenborough. — It is certainly a contempt 
of court. 

Mr. Wetherell. — Mr. Dowling, I give you notice, that 
if any part of that report go forth to the public, measures 
will be taken against you in consequence of that con- 
tempt. 

I^Here the proceedings of the first day concluded, and 
the court adjourned^ at near eight o'clock, until nine the 
jie^t m(>ruio(^.] 


»■- 
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SECOND DAY. 

Tuesday, 10th June, 1817. 
Trial of James Waison the elder continued^ 

Mr. Wetherell. — My lords, before the business of this 
day CO on, I take the liberty of observing, that, notwith- 
standing what your lordships stated yesterday^ when you 
directed that none of the proceedings on this trial should 
be published, de die in diem^ there has been published^ a 
fall account of the Attorney-general's speech ; I will not 
make any application upon it, as I suppose that 
Mr. Dowling's notes were not . taken for the purpose of 
contravening your lordship's order, as Mr. Dowling seems 
to be a partizan in this business. 

Chief^justiee Ellenborough. — If you do not m^an to 
make any motion, you need not take up the time of th^ 
court on that subject. 

Judge Abbott. — ^The witness Dowling stated that hm 
had taken no notes. 

Attorney-general.— -I am sure if any body has contra- 
Tened your lordship's order, or committed any irregU'** 
larity, there is do man in the country that would be more 
ready to enforce the law, or punish the person who has 
contravened it, than I should be. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — ^The court will be very 
ready to take notice of any motion you may nuke. 

Charles Shearman, the younger^ sieom^ {examined hy 
the Attomey-generaL) 

Q. You recollect, in the month of December last, being 
in Cburch-street, Bethnal-green. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Upon what day. A. Upon the 2d of December. 

Q. At what time of the day. A. I believe it was about 
twelve o'clock. 

Q. Or in the forenoon. A. Yes, Sir* 

Q. bid yoti see any persons in that street* A. Yes, 
there were a good many persons. 

Q. Was there any flag borne by any of them. A* 
There were several. 

Q. Several what. A. Several flagi^ and cockades. 

Q. Were there any flags. A. There was one, and 
several cockades. 

Q. And some persons had cockades. A. Yes, Sir* 

Q* What sort of a flag was it. A. Tri-coloured. 

N 2 
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Q. And of what description were the cockades. A. 
The same. 

Q. What way were they j^roceeding* A. Towards 
Shoreditcb. 

Q. Did you follow them ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Who was carrying the flag? A. I do not know 
the person. 

Q. Where did thesis persons proceed to? A. Up to 
Spa^fields. 

Q. What was done when they came to Spa-fields? 
A. The flag* was taken and planted upon the wa^on. 

Q. Did you then see any other flag ? A. There was 
another flag upon the waggon. 

Q. Did any person speak from the waggon? A. 
There was somebody speaking. 

Q. At the time you came? A. They were speaking, 
but I did not hear what they said. 

Q. Did you observe who spoke from the waggon? 
A. No, I did not notice him. 

Q. Was the person who spoke from the waggon one of 
those you saw in Church-street with the mob ? A. Yes, 
one of them was. 

Q. Was he a young man or an old man? A. A young man. 

Q. You had seen that person in Church-street? A/ 
Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was he the person who carried the flag ? A. No. 

Q. Where was he ? A. He was near the flag at titties. 

Q. And you say you did not hear distinctly what was 
said ; did you hear any thing faesaid? A. The conclusion. 

Q. What was t6e conclusion of the speech you heard ? 
A. He said, if he jirmpcfd down would they follow him. 

Q. Was any thing said by any person in answer to 
tbat^ A. Yes, they Said they would. 

Q. Who said they would ? A. I do not know. 

Q. Persons standing near the waggon? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Upon that being said, did he do any thing? A. 
He jun[iped down from the waiggon. 

Q. And where did he go? A. I do tiot know. 

Q. Did you observe what way they Went? A. I 
only observed them go out of the field. 
, Q. Who went out of the field ? A. Those who had 
the fldig, and a good many other persons. 

Q. Did you follow them, or did yon go to any other 
part? A. I ^ent to the other pdrt of the field. 
Q. You did not follow that crowd? A. No 
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Q. You «ay you »aw t^o flag^ ? A. Yes, Sir 

Q. Did you observe any other? A. There was s 
fraflie up between tfaem. 

Chief.justice Ellenborough. — Q. On the waggon ? A. 
Yen, my lord. 

Solicitor-general. — What sort of flag was it? A. White, 

Q, Was there any thing upon it? A. There was 
soihethinrg upon it, but I do not know what. 

Judge Abbott. — Q. Was it words ? A. Yes, my lord* 

Solicitor-geQeral.-<— Canvass in a frame ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was there any thing upon the other flags f A. No. 

Q. Not that you observed? A. Not that I observed. 

Judge Bayley. — Q. You do not know what street 
they went to? A. No, my lord. 

soKcitor-generaK — Q. They moved away from the 
waggon. . A. Yes, Sin 

Q. In what direction f A. I do not know in what direction. 

Q. You know Cold-bath-field's prison ? A. Yes^ Sir. 

Q. You do not know Coppice-row ? A. No, Sir* 

{Cross-examined by Mr* WetherelL) 

QL How near were you to the waggon when this speech 
W8|5 going on f A* About a dozen yards. 

Q. So all you recollect about the speech was his jump- 
ing down % A. Yes. 

a That IS all you heard ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How long were you standing near the waggon 
before you heard the words, was it five or ten minutes % 
A. It might be as long. 

Q. Were you there before the person u^ed these words 
jumped down, or did you see. him get up to speak? A. 
No, I came with the flag. 

Q. Was you present when the speech began, although 
you did not Jiear him distinctly? A. I cannot say that I was. 

Q. How long was the orator speaking before he used 
these words jump down ? A. Five or ten minutes. 

Q. Was there a good deal of noise and disturbance 
ivheti this was going on ? A. A good deal of noise anS 
talking, and hallowing. 

Q. How many yards were you from the waggon? A. 
About a dozen yards. 

Q. And of all the s{)eech you could only bear these 
words ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In consequence of the noise and talking? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you endeavour to listen as to what was goinijr 
on t A* Yes, Sir. 
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Q. Was there such a noise and talking that the peratob^ 
could not hear. A. I did not hear. 

Q. You endeavoured to hear and attended to it. A. 
Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were the interruptions and noise made bj 
the persons standing round. A. Talking to one another; 
a good deal of interruption of that sort. 

Q. Was there any hurrahing, or noise of that swt. A. 
Yes, there was hurrahing at times. 

Q. Jostling and pushing of the mob^ \, Yes, Sir. 

Q. When the speech was over which way did you go; 
did you g^o to the other part of the field. A. Yes. 

Q. What was going on at the other part of the field. 
A. The people were standing expecting Mr^ Hunt. 

Q. And did you follow the mob to the end of the field, 
or entirely leave them. A. I entirely left them. . 

Q. You said something about some canvass, what was 
it. A. A frame painted white, or canvafiis. 

Q. Were you near enough to see that \t was canvass. 
A. I did not distinctly see whether it were white or can- 
vass, but I thought it was canvass. It was upon a kind 
of a frame, I did not take any particular notice of it. 

Q. Did you endeavour to take as much notice of it as 
you could. A. I did not attend to it. 

Q. You did not endeavour see what it was. A. No, Sir. 

Q. Can you not give us any account of what it was. 
A. No, Sir. 

Q. What sort of a frame was it. A. A kind of a 
frame like a picture-frame. 

Q. Were there several persons in the waggon when 
the speaking was going on. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was the number of people about the waggon 
when the speaking was going on. A. I cannot say. 

Q. Was there a great crowd. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. People coming backwards and forwards to the 
crowd. A. Yes, 
^ Q. A sort of a moving mob round them. A. Yes. 

Q. Was a person speaking when you got to the field. 
A. I do not know. 

Solicitor-general. — Q. You say this frame was sup- 
ported upon a pole. A. I believe it was. 

Q. Was it upon a high pole. A. Yes upon the highest 
pole. 

Judge Bayley. — Did more than one person speak 
when you were there or not. A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Q. When that person jumped down did any other 

rrsons leave the wagg^on at the same time. A. Not that 
know ofy a great many followed him, but I did not 
know them. (Witness withdrew.) 

Charles Shearman^ the elder^ tvopm (examined by 
Mr. Topping.) 

Q. You live in the neighbourhood of Bethnal-green. 
A^ Yes, Sir, Mile- end, Newrtown, is near it. 

Q. Do you remember the meeting at Spa-fields on the 
2d of December. A. I do not know t!ie day of the 
month, but it was near that time. 

Q. Was it upon the 2d of December. A. I believe it 
was ; I beg to say, that since my evidence was taken, 
wbich was before Christmas last, Mr. Gilford sent for me, 
and I will speak the truth, you wiJi excuse me if I do 
not put my words close together. 

Q. At what time in the morning was it you was in 
Bethnal-green-road. A. Between nine and ten. 

Q. Did you see any number of persons there. A. Yes. 

Q. How many. A. I tould not say. 

Q. Were there a good many people there. A. A good 
many, but I cannot say how many. 

Q. Did you see any flag or any thing with them. A. 
Yes, I did. 

Q. Describe what kind of a flag it was. A. J believe 
the flag was red and white, and I believe the other 
. colour was green. 

Q. Was it fastened to any thing. A. Yes. 

Q, What was it fastened to. A. To a pole. 

Q. Was it flying at the end of the pole. A. Yes it was. 

Q. And the colour, according to your recollection, was 
green, red, and white. A. Yes, Sir, I believe so. 

Q. Do you know who carried that flag. A. No. 

Q. Had any of the persons any cockades in their hats. 
A. Yes, 1 discovered one or two; I cannot say whether 
there were more or less. 

Q. Do you recollect the colour of the cockades. A. I 
did not notice them. 

Q. You saw these people in Bethnal-green first. A. 
Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where were they toproceed.to. A. Towards Shore- 
ditch. 

Q. Did they proceed from Bethnal-green-road to 
Shoredit/;h. A. Yes, Sir. 

jQ. Did you accuuipaoy them. A. I followed them. 
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Q^ From Shoreditcb where did they go to. A* Ffom 
Shoreditch they went towards the church. 

Q. Did tbey go towards Spa-fields. A. Yes. 

Q. 3^beD you got to. Spa>fields do you know the place 
called . the Merlin's-cave. A. Yes, Sir, 1 believe thl^t 
wa» the place where Mr. Hunt spoke. 

Q. Did you see any waggon in Spa-fieids. A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Were there many people there when you came ii^ith 
this party. A. Yes, a great number when I got there.' 

Q. After you got to Spa-fields did you see what was 
done with theilag you saw at Bethnal^green. A. It was 
put up into a waggon which I saw there. 

Q. Were there people in the waggon. A. Yes, Sh*. 

Q. Did you hear any person speSk from the waggtm. 
A. Yes, I heard a person speak fromthe waggon, but i 
did not hear many. words. 

Q. Did the person wbo spoke from the waggon appear 
to be a young or an old man. A. He appeared.tobe a 
young man. 

Q. Did you observe his hat ^ No, Idid.not^rti- 
cularly observe his hat. 

Q. ]>idyou observe iiny cockade. A. I think, to the 
best of my recollection, there was a cockade. 

Q. Do you remember any words he used. A. .1 re* 
member that he spoke rather loud, and he asked the 
persons if they would like to be fed upon ox-bone beef- 
soup, I think these were the words. 

Q. Did you hear any other expression. A. He asked 
them if they would put up with it, 

Q. Was any answer given by the people to this .ques- 
tion. A. They said no, they w<wild not. 

Q. Was that the aiiiswer of individuals, or the^eneral 
answer round. A. The answer of the persons round. < 

Q. Did you hear any other expressions. A. There was 
another word J heard him say, but being so long ago, I 
cannot recollect the words that were said* my reccJlectJon 
is not very good, and I cannot recoUc^ct the words that were 
said. 

Q. You do not recollect any particular word. A. By 
passing that word I can inform you, he asked the people, 
if he jumped down from the waggon would they follow 
him ; the answer was, they would. 

Q. What did he do then. A. He got from the waggon 
and a ^reat many persons followed him. 

Q. Did you see what way they went. A. They went 
out of the field towards the Cold- bath-field's prison. 


Q* I'ott dicl not follow them. A. No, Sir, I did not 
(Crou»€xamined by Mr. Copley.) 

Q. You bad mentioned that some person tpoke fronl 
the irag^gon ; do you recollect that be #a8 speaking when 
jou went into the field. A. 1 was there when he fir»t got upw 

Q. YoQ followed this flag from Betbnal-green from cjtt« 
riosity. A. I was going to hear what Mr. Hunt was going 
to say. 

Q. Did you fall upon this party by accident, ibat yoa 
accompanied* A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were they going to hear Mr. Hunt to* A. I did 
not understand that the flag was going to Spa-fields. 

Q. There were many other^ persons besides you thai 
Were ffoing to hear Hunt that day. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You were curious to know ail that passed. A. I 
had little to do, and I went up on that day. 

Q. How near were you to the waggon. A. I cannot 
exactly say ; there were a great many persous there. 

Q. But you, in common with a great many persons, w^nl 
to hear Mr. Hunt speak. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you as far from the waggon whei| yon beard 
. this person speak, as you are now from me. A. I cannot 
say ; I did not pay any particular attention, any farther tha% 
to say 1 saw the waggon ; I did not notice the distance ; 1 
cannot give an answer to that, as 1 did not pay that atten* 
tion. 

Q. When these persons left the field you did not leart 
it. A. No, 1 did not. 

Q. What became of them, you do not know. A. No, I 
did not. 

Q. There were people in the waggon when the flag was 
pot up. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You were there when this young man began his 
speech. A. It might be two or three minutes. 

Q. You did not hear any body else speak. A. No, Sir, 
I am rather deaf, and I could not hear much, 1 could not 
hear more than what I have stated. 

Q. Although you won't undertake to say that you wera 
not farther from the waggon than from me. A. 1 cannot 
say. 

Q. You told us you were examined about Christmaa^ 
was it before or afterwards. A. Before Christmas I ba- 
lieve. 

Q. How long was it after tha first^ meeting that yoa 
i. a ' 
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wm exumiaed i^y Itfr. <?Kfford ; vii» it a wmIi or ^lpi«s«r# 
A* I think it wa^ niore* 

Q. Might k be a fortnight. A* I cannot recollect. 

Q» Wm U lieforie ChridUnan-day* A. Ye% I b^Iieye it 
wM§t ^ut I do aot lioowi it i« p^ifufc mjr rc^lectioOf 

Q. ^f^n. you afterw^nU fxmiioed at Hid^VhalL 
A. Np, Sir. 

Q» Were yp|i ^fe;r. examined hefqre. the grand*jary 
upon that subject. A. Never. 

Q. Was tbit the onlv examination thi|t ever imil^d. 
A. IwaasentforbyMr. Litdifield)^SloQ0rbuildiiigSj tlu^t 
««a %fter Cbristfliaii, 

Q. With tl^ese exceptiona you never waA examined. 
<L No, Sir. 

Q. Did yo4i hej^ Mr. Hiint'afipe^h. At Yea, Sir. 

Qt A gr^Bat ivaoy were thep there* A. Ye9« 

Q. Was yoii at the former meetinjp in Novembert A. 
I'WJMat twAof.tbe meetings at Spa-fields* 

A. Tbe mefiitiiig you allude to waa before tjiis. A* Yicp, 
8ir. 

Q. Did you heajr Mr* Qupjt apeak from ihe wpndow at 
tbat first time. A. Yea» Sir. 

Q» Thex^ W98 atrif-Golowed flag at thai time. A» Yefi« 
Sir. 

Q4 Did you ffo, into th^ houff where Mr. Hu|itwaa« 
A. 1 waa a| the qpttom p%rl,of it» but I did not go up. 

Q. Did yo« hear any resolutions proposed by Mr. Hunt 
to dm meeting. A I recoiled his mentioiiing it, he was 
to attend there that day six weeks. 
' Q« Tnr to recollect. A. I tell you as near an my iatel* 
lects will allow me to speak and as near as I can. 

Q« How long after that did he say the next meeting was 
to take place. A. I understood him, to the best of my 
knowledge, that they were to meet that time -six weekf. 

Q. You ivere attbndmg as macb to him %he^ as to the 
apee^bes.ofthi^ second meeting. Ap Yes I did. 

Q.' So if you be miataken as to what passed at the first 
meeting, you may be miataken as to the aei;;ond. A. Yes, 
bnt I caimot recollect; I have informed you as far aa 
my recpU^ctioA will ser^e« 

Q. Perhaps your reaollection is not very good. A. Yes, 

Sir* 

Q. Y0U have a veryJiAperfi^ct memory. A. It is very 
feeble. 

Q. I ask you» wlmther yopi kard the resolutions pro- 


powd by Mr. Hunt/for tltehr adoption. A. Yen ; ha aAed 
tbem concerning a Mr. fiurdett, and tfae petition* 

Q. Did you hear dim -put it to the people when they 
would meet again. A.. He iMntioned to tne people^ and 
they agreed, that Mr. Burdatt ahpuld prenent it. 

Q. Was it put to the vote of the people. A. iTet, it 
wa3 put to the vote> and the people agreed te i]l. 

Q. It was Mr. Hunt that did it. A. Ifes; Mr, HiuM, 
as I understood it. ... 

Q* Let me be qaite sure I do not mistake you ; you say 
Ihat Mr. Hunt proposed some time as to another m^eft* 
ing being called ; x aak you, ^ whether he proposed it t(^ 
the people, and put.it to, the vote, whether troy would at- 
tend it or not. A. He put tbe time he named to the peralcy 

Q. And that was proposed by Hunt hina»elff A. x es» 
to the best of my recollectidn. 

Q. iTou told me, my fnend, t|)at you ifoUowed this, flag 
as you did not ktiow the way to Spa-fields'.. A. ,1 did not 
know the ex^t way. ^he first tinpe I we^, I did. not 
know where Spa-fields was. I weiM: a long way piit of my 
way when I went to Spa-fieids first.; 1 was. with some 
friends; that was the first time; and the second,! followed 
the flag. 

Q. You said, that you followed t^e dag because you Hi 
not know the way to Spa«fielda. A* I oanpot conf prebend 
you, iSir, rightly; the first time I went to Spa-fields, I did 
not know my wHy io it ; I went a long way out of my way:; 
the second lime, I followed the flag. 

Q. Biit you returned back again by yourself. A« Yes; 
and my son was there, I saw him foHow the flag# - 

(Re-examined by Mr. Topping.) 

Q. Tfife decood meeting you remained to hear Hunt 
speak. A. Yes. 

Q. t)o you know what became of the flag. A. No,. I 
do not; the flag wap taken from the waggon, but what be- 
came of it 1 do not kaow^ 

Q. t^as it taken away from the waggon when he jumped 
down. A. Yes; and a gi%at many people followed him. 

Q. Did the flag go with him. A. Yes, Sir, ai^ fdr as I 
saw it., 

By judge Abbot* Q. You knew there was to be a 
meeting t^ day before you saw the flag. A. Yes, by 
wh^ Mr. Hunt said. 

o9 
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Q. I believe Tou said, that the person who spoke from 
the waggon spoke loud, or in a loud tone. 

Serjeant Copley interposed, and said, that this question 
was irregular, inasmuch as the witness had said nothing in 
his chief examination about the general tone df the speak- 
ftig. ; 

jLord EHenborough requested that the learned Serjeant 
would be so jgood as address any objection he had to make 
in the course of the examination to the Cdurt, as general 
ibonitory observations, from one gentleman to another, 
generally produced resistance, and a degree of irritation 
which could not be conducive to the harmony of the Court. 

Serjeant Copley .—1 beg that it may be understood dis- 
tinctly, that 1 say Mr. Topping is vioiatrng the first prin- 
ciples by which the examination of a witness in a court of 
justice ought to be conducted, by assuming that which has 
not been said by the witness, and putting words into bis 
ODOuth which were never uttered, for the express purpose 
of carrying the re-examination much farther than it/ivas 
Carried in the chief examination. 

Judge Bayiey.— The witness said, ** I remember some 
of the words spoken, they Were rather loud.'' 

Mr. Topping. — (Rather warm.) It is matter of accusa- 
tion that 1 have been violating the first principles of the 
rules of examination. The teamed gentleman little 
knows Bie, or I am sure be could not apply such an obser- 
vation to my conduct. ' ' 

Chief-justice EHenborough. — ^Thosie words ought not to 
Inive been used. 

Serjeant Copley.— I do not mean to apply the words to 
Mr. Topping personally. 

Chief-justice EHenborough. — Brother Copley, those 
words you will, I am sure, upon recollection, feel ought 
not to have been used. 1 hope it will be forgotten that 
tbey were used. Such language can only tend to produce 
irritation even though said in tbe heat of the moment. 
The witness said distinctly, that tbe words spoHen were 
rather loud. 

[/I icas the intention of the Publisher to have given 
the whole oj' the Trial verbatim; but the extreme length 
of the Evidence has induced him to give in subataace 
such part as is the least iiUerestingf with a vieto that ^ot 
one word, may be omitted of Caatle'a, and such other par* 
tieulars as are of material consequeneey and which are 
faithfully transcribed Jrom the ^otes of the Short^hdn^ 
Writer.'] . 2 
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Ma.'JoHN Stafford, (examined by Mr. Gumey.J 

Witness is chief clerk at Bow-street police-office. He 
remembered the 2d of December last, there was a large 
CQOcottrse of ^people assembled in Spa-fieldB. He knew 
there waaxo he a meeting on that day, in consequence of 
seeing a great Jiumber of placards posted, and small hand- 
bills distributed). He. was at the former meeting on the 
15th of November. Mr. Hunt addressed the meeting from 
a. window, at tbe poblic-house called Merlin^s-cave. He 
saw a flag close to. the house on that ocoasion, but he was 
Dot sure that it was displayed from tbe window. It con^ 
sisted of three colours, red^ white, and green. It was a 
large flag, and was suspended upon a pole. There was an 
inscription upon it, but he could not, on that occasion, 
make out the whole of it. He saw tbe words, '^ >}ature. 
Truth,, and Justice,^' and there was something else, which 
jne could not make out, as the wind blew a contrary way* 
.The above-mentioned words were in larger characters than 
the rest of the inscription. He was not near enough to 
liear what passed at the first meeting. On the meeting of 
the 2d of December, he attenc|ed, in consequence of hav- 
ing seen tbe placards. There was a. great many police- 
officers in atfendance. He. expected the business at tbe 
MerlinVcaye to commence about one o'clock, but he 
arjrived on tbe ground. about half-past twelve o'clock, and 
he found a great number of persons — thousands, there, in 
ftbe. lower part of the field, next to the chapel, towards 
Coppice-row. They appeared to be assembled round a 
[four- wheeled waggon, from which the horses had been 
taken ; and there were a great many persons in lU There 
were twoflags in it, one was the dag which bad the words, 
.^^ Nature, Triith, and Justice,*' upon it. Witness took 
the words down — they were '* Nature, to Feed the Hungry, 
; Truth to Protect, the. Oppressed, and Justice to Punish 
the.Guilty." [The flag was here produced by Mr. Hobler, 
'. the Lord«mayorVc(erk. J Witness identified this as theflag 
he had seen on the 15th of Novismber, at the Merlin's- 
caye. There v^a^s another .flag of the same colours, upon 
.which there was no inscription*. Besides these two: flags, 
.there was a large square frame between them, covered with 
^^alicO); upon which there was this inscription, '^ The 
^Br^aye .Soldiers are,our .Brothccs, Treat them kindly." 
Witness produced a sketch of the yyaggon, made a iaw 
days after the meeting* 
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Mr. Wetberell objected, that this could not be receired 
in evidence, but the objection was over-ruled by the Court 
> The waggon was full of peopie. Witness saw tlie pri* 
aoner, Watson, in it; but be saw none of the other pri* 
toners. At the tioie he arrived, there were some persona 
addressing the populace from the waggon. He did not 
know young Watson, but the prisoner stood n^xt to the 
young man who was speaking. He could form nothing 
like an accurate judgment of the number of persons as» 
aembled round the waggon; but there appieared to bt 
thousands. He was not near to the waggon during ^a 
tioie of the young mantis speech, he heard a great many 
words, but be could not speak from recollection what was 
aaid. He spoke very loud, and the mob repeatedly^ 
cheered. The speech seeofired tu consist principally of 
interrogatories, and the mbb returned answers* Xheve 
was frequently the cry of ** Yes, yes, and hurras." He 
then quitted the spot, leaving the person speaking ; and 
ahortly after he quitted it, about the disunce d£ sixty 
jrardft, he heard a greater noise than usual proceeding 
from the waggon. He turned round his bead, and aaW m 
the persons in the waggon, in the act of jumping upoa 
the ground. — The flag« were removed from the waggon, 
>and the mob then moved towards Copptce-row. The 
whole torrent was directed towards Coppice-row. The 
flags and banner were accompanying it. After the mob 
had proceeded a small distance, and approached witfiess, 
be looked round for the officers, but saw none within 
reach. As the tri^coloured flag approached htm, he riKthed 
from the foot-path and seized bold of it* He made an 
effort to break the pole ; but being the stem of a young 
tree, he could not effect the object. He got the fl«g 
down, however, upon the ground and stood upon it 
Upon which John Limbrick, the officer, came to his assist- 
ance. A strip of the green part of the flag remained in his 
band in the straggle. When he was driven from the flafif, 
he saw Limbrick struggling with the man who bftd foe 
frame or banner. The officer held one end and the malki 
the other. The frame being thrown down, witness jumped 
upon it, and broke it, and upon being attacked by the 
mob, be made use of part of it as a weapon of dereno^. 
(Witness produced part of the banner which he had so 
used.) The mob then went towat ds SmithfieU, in a Koe 
towards l^imier-street. 


(Cf099^xaminedbyMr. Wethtrell.) 

The flag which he saw at the second meeting wa9. 

sipiilar to that used at the first ; bat he cannot say it wa» 

tl^e same. He h^rd nothing distinctly esu^ept a part q% 

Himt'a speech, and he did not hear what passed about a 

s(s<HHid meetings Witness thinks he saw the window*^ 

fname tajcen oat, bat he observed npne of the roagistratea 

enter that or any other Iionse near the spot^ Bow-street 

magistrates ordered their officers to attend, and about. 

seventy or eighty attended out of the number^ wfaich is 

100.^ Bow-street is the principal office in London. Being 

asked if he was present at a meeting of the omgistates before. 

tbe meeting. 

The Attorney-general objected to tbe qiiestion ; bat. 
l|x. Wetberell insisted on ita being put, as he waft deter* 
mined afterwards to prove the publicity of the meeting 
in reply to one of the overt-acts. 

The Court allowed the question to be put. 
Tbe magistrates gave actual orders on tbe Saturday for 
t)ie officers to attend on Monday, in Spai-fieldsii Saw no. 
soldieirs ia the field, and cannot say where they did attend. 
Had no communication with any military officer on tl^at 
day on the subject. At one time was within fifteen or 
twenty yards of tbe waggon, and there were present Mr. 
Baker, and he rather thinks Mr. Hicks and Sir N. Conant. 
Saw none of the magistrates go into any house that day, 
and .cannot ^say what was the number of extra constables ; 
bnt none were sent from Bow*street. He followed the mob 
ashoit way, and then returned to the office. Was not ex* 
amined at Hicks^s-hall, or at the Old Bailey : had seen^p^ 
cvds announcing the meeting, and two or three of them ^ 
came into his possession ; Sir N. Conant is the principal 
magistrate, and may sometimes give public orders to the 
whole police in London, for which purpose he has a room 
in the secretary*of-state's-office ; bad frequent conversations 
ifith Sir N. Conant about the meeting; the man who 
aimed a blow at him he believes to be Hooper. 

By the Foreman of the Jury. — Why did you not sf ize 
the Jnag ? A. Because I had, as I believed, no authority 
to do it, as at the first meeting there was no indication of 
riot. 

John LiMBUicK, police-officer, was in Spa-fields^.and 
wa^ stationed at Cobham's-head, near Coppice-rovr. Saw 
the waggon there, and went to it ; a great number sur^* 
rounded it, about 2 or S,000 ; a vast number was at tbe 
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Cave also ; did not hear what was said from the waggon ; 
but saw Watson in it, and thitiks he was speaking then, as 
he was moving his hands ; saw the flags and banncF, the 
latter held up by a man in sailor's dress, whom he under- 
stood afterwards to be Cashman ; the tri-coloared flag was 
held by a sailor also- Know^ Hooper, whom* he now 
identifies, and who was present in the wairgon, with a tri* 
coloured cockade in his hat; left them in the waggon and 
returned to CobhamVhead ; at twelve he heard a noise ; 
saw the mob coming, and Mr. Stafford holding one of the 
poles. Pulled down the banner after a very severe struggle, 
but at last he succeeded. Was not struck, but he heard 
*nch cries as " cut him"— cut his bloody head.*' Tore the 
calico which he now produces ; saw Hooper in Coppice- 
row,in the front of the procession, and very busy. The princi- 
pal body of the crowd proceeded to Smithfield, while some 
returned to the field, and others went to Gray's Inn-lane ; 
knows Preston, who was also in the waggon, near the per- 
son speaking. 

Cross-examined. — ^Went there'about ten o'clock, by an 
order of Mr. Rainsford. The waggon was there about 
eleven ; remained near the waggon about fifteen minutes, 
and in three quarters of an hour returned; did not go to 
any magistrates in the interim, though there were magis- 
trates on the spot ; thought Mr. Stafford was in danger, 
and therefore he acted as he had done, and he cannot say 
there was any person else aiding him; but thinks he 
must have seen if there had been any ; cannot say what 
particular day he was examined, but it was not for 
a fortnight after, and then he was examined before Mr. Litch* 
field ; he was examined at the Old Bailey, when Hoop^ 
was tried, and also before the grand-jury then, and before 
the grand-jury of this court. 

By the Foreman of the Jury.— Did you hear Mr. Watson 

speak. Noj I did not, but when I looked to him, I had 

every reason to think he was speaking, as he was using th^ 

'geistures of one who was employed in speaking; I was 

about eighteen yards from the waggon. 

Edward Goodspeed was in the field, and saw the flag 
and waggon, in which were Watson, Preston, and Hooper ; 
knew no other pei-son. Saw Hooper with the tri-cockade 
in his hat, coming out of the field with a large crowd. A 
colour was seized by a gentleman belonging to Bow-street, 
and Hooper was near that gentleman. Limbrick was 
knocked down by some person, but he does not know by 
whom. 
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0r(^8»euroioed. — Is a parish-cmibtable 6f St. Ati(1i^'9|. 
tioltoni, and was ordered by (ha htgli-coastable (Mr^ 
Smart) i6 attend, In consequence of directions froin the 
Sheriff. Four of the constables attendedi but is not cet^ 
tain whether the other three attended, thongh all of thenoi 
weri' ordered to attend. Had no particular station, except 
the House of Corn^ction, where they were to assemble, and 
thett names were mfierwtrds called over by a persoa 
who was a stranger to witness. Great many names catted 
.o?cr that time, and certainly included other parishes* 
Ckinnot say how many were present. There was no parti* 
colar station fixed after this* Limbrick was rather pressed 
than knocked down, for witness did not see him struck by 
any one. Had no further directions given to him by high« 
constable, except merely to wait at the prison«door, which 
be did till abont three or four o*ck>ck) during which time 
be saw no rioters brought tn* 

JoBN HuGGis, being duly swom, was ad:ed by Serjeant 
Copley what his business was* Witness was a tide^ 
waiter in the Customs. It was nearly twelve months since 
he had been on duty'-^haa an appointment to that offioe^. 
whfich be produced. 

Examination on the part of the Crown.'^Was in Spa* 
fields on the Sd of December last, about twelve o^clock of 
the day ; saw a waggon there^ in Which were Preston^ and 
a giett quantity of people $ saw one flag in the mob t 
was himself near the turnpike^gate, which was about 
twenty yards distance from the waggon ; saw several per* 
sons get out of the waggon, and go towards Coppiccrow^ 
they were followed by great quantities of people. Wit* 
naas knows Mr. Stafford,' saw him in the mob calling for 
assistance. Hooper bad a tri^coloured cockade in his. 
hat; saw Limbrick, the (^cer, holding a manj whom 
Hooper and* others afterwards rescued from him* Did 
not see the banner before the struggle ; it was white calicow^ 
Did not know tiie person with whom Limbrick was strug« 
glingk Limbrick was shoved down by the mob. Saw 
Hooper go with a great many others down Coppice-row. 
Could not say how many, he thought nearly 100. There 
was a large assembly left behind, supposed 4 or 500« 
Witness remained in Spa^fields until the magistrates went 
away* He did not follow the persons down Coppice*row» 

dross-examined^-^Witness only received pay as a tide* 
waiter when he was on duty. He went to Spa^Cekby fae« 
i»g apppiftted a spe.€ial constable oa th« oocwmu Ut^^ 

•4 » 
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hai b#en oji duty as a tide-waiter more than ten fiiMs 
wUfain the iasl AreyemB. He was ittttionedattfae h^ 
of Co|ipiee*iow^ aad waa attentively Am^ing (be mob* 
The pmoiM that went down Coppice*row were about lOOl 
In aniwec to a question from the Conit^ witnett did nol 
think there w«re moie than 9 or TOO in any pari of tho 
fields. 

From the Jlniy^r-Wbat magislftttea did yon aee ui tii» 
fields^ and where weie they J Witness saw Mr. Baynn* 
ford^ Mr« Sellon, and others, in the room of a boase threo 
doois from MeilinVcave« They were there abonl twelve ; 
o^dock^ Believed Mr. Stafford nw them abo» but SI - 
was ofeily hia eonjsctnre. 

Mms Moans^ a jew^ being swem on the Old Testae 
roent, with hb ha| on^ deposed thai* be waa statioded at 
Gop^iiSo^niw ; was not near Mr. Staffim). That *at th« 
request of another officer, he went to the assistance of 
lamhndky tad tb^Pe seiied from a saUor a flag. Did Hot 
luiMP the persona with whom Liaibikk was stfagriioff. 
Witness tirai prodnced the thg. It had not been to iSb 
ppsseistcm ever stnoe ; it was. ai the prison near Spa^fielda* 

Cross*examined.^He had left it at the psison ; il wto 
out of his possession more than two roontbi ; he did not 
mark it.-^CLeoking at it again, by deiire of Mr* We« 
thereU), he wottld not like to sWear it was the identtoal 
flagw He was sttbpsBBaed on Cashmao'a trial, balwaa 
not called ttpon« He was exaauned acme tim6 ago befasc. 
the grand kry sitting near the GetHrt^ He waa not ea»i 
amined at CterkenwelL The ftag waa akaaer and newer 
when he. seized it* He ibnad it now in tbc bemp-«rarc* 
liDttse of Cloldbatb-fielda prisem ' In answer lo a qisoitica 
fcom the Gourt^^No drisnumUiteide oconrred to him betams 
the flag he took and tbnt now psodocedL 
; Mr. SvAFV^ftDy being. se»|Mrod«icedy proved the* fla^ 
takea* waa torn in the struggte. 

TaiioiiAs6AiiYBs being swom^ stated^ that be Mnsd nl 
GosKcrossy in the way. from Coppice«raw to SoSithMdk 
On the 9d of December^ he saw a ffxat nAmber of persoms 
pass his dooFf going towasds Smitbfield. They bad witb 
tbeor a flag of djdSerent coloun ; The^r were not doing any 
miadiicf» The mob consistcsdof about6or TOOpeiaonsi 
Hesaw Pmstoof thet)p# W ttnets had known, him. for mnm 
tioB bafose. Preston: spoke to witi^e ss^ .and desised kiuK 
to^kpia.his goods, as there wonU be dreadfol work, oa 
bUadymdu Wltpm twwFmtoa gooAWttkibcmaki 
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He is lane. The crowd were pasfling Cow^ciMi dboat 
ten miautes ; the first part went rery quick*. They went 
•n towards Smithfield. 

Cross-examiDedj-^Did not well remember the worda 
Pkeston uaed« Witness was a good deal iwrried at the 
time. He was a broktf of farnitere^ and had tables and 
other articles of faraitare exposed outaide his hoase. He 
had known Preston a long time. He was a shoemaker^ 
or mt|ier what was ealied a cobler, bj trade. He was 
<BlAigfii to Preston (bf the advice he hadgivew htm to take 
. in his far niture. He considered that wtiat Pirestoto had 
said, was an intimation to witness to take care of his fur* 
nitare.— *The Coart wonld not allow the witness's impres* 
^n of the words spoken to be erideoce. 

£l>WAED HoNB deposed) that he was in the ser?iee of 
if r. Becfcwitb, gan-raaker, in Skinnernitieet ; that cm the 
2d of December, aboat twenty niinates after tweire, M^» 
Flait came into the shop ob business ; that he was in the 
act of going away, when a person rushed into the shop 
with a pistol ia his hand ; there were no people about the 
ohop at the time ; the penon who thus entered the shop 
was of short stature, about fiye feet foar inches, thin 
¥isaged, with prominent lips ; he demanded ^^ Arms, arms^ 
amis !*' Mr. Piatt, raisings his hands, put them one on 
each of his shoulders, and then said, *< My good tellow, 
consider what you are about ;'' before the words hardljr 
escaped bis lips the pistol was fired. Witness saw the 
lappel of Mr. PlaU's coat torn after the shot. Mr. Plati 
clapped bis hand to his belly, and exclaimed, << I am 
woanded ; fetch me a surgeon, for God's sake fetch me a 
surgeon/' Mr. Piatt also said to witness, << Don*l let him 

f^J^ «< No," ansirered witness, << he shall ilot." Mr« 
latt having repeated that he was wounded, the person 
Ifho woanded him chucked the pistol down on the ap^ 
pienticc's bench, and said, <* I am a surgeon ; Til ex* 
amine yoa.'* ^^ No, no, no,'^ said Mr. Piatt, *^ fetch me 
a surgeon." Several neigbbeurB then came in, and, amoagst 
others, tke constable of St Sepnlohre's, Mr. Worral. 
He took the young man in charge. A great crowd had 
eolleoted by that time about the shop; Uiere were beUer 
than 100 persons. Having left Wotml with the young 
man iu charge, he went outside, and sucoeeded in gettisj^t 
the meb pietlgr well away ; he got into the shop ag;ain^ 
aad saw tiie mob pass with a stand of colours ; it coa- 
sietod et aboat 9 or 400 pessonsw They had pa«<»l the 

? 2 
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•hop, wlien some of then retnrned, crying oat, << Tfaii 
is the shop/' He supposed fiye minates mi^ht hflYe 
elapsed since the young man entered. Witness went out 
of the shop, nod said, ^* What do you wantf Don't 
hart Mr. Beckwith ; he is a i;ood fellow, and wishes well 
to your cause.** He obser^d that a brewer's servant, 
with a broom-stick, broke the windows; witness x:ried 
ont that the youn^ man had escaped, and the mob re* 
peated the words, <* We'll have him out." Some of 
them cried out, << Tower-hill." Nothing had then hap« 

fened to the windows. When witness heard " Tower^^ 
ill" cried, he hiraselfpiituphis hanrlf*, and cried loudly, 
<« To Tower-hill, my boys, Tower-hill ;" wishing^ to get 
them away from Mr,.Beckwith's« He then gave the word, 
<< Sea-coaUlane," meaning that the young man was gone 
that way: it satisfied the crowd so far, until the young 
ni'm appeared in the three-pair of stairs front window. 
The mob then began to get very infuriate, and cried out, 
<* There he is, there he is ; we'll have him ont." They 
then began to break the windows, entered the shop, took 
the guns out, and battered the winiiow-frames with the 
butt-ends. There was a considerable quantity of cruns and 
pistols in the shop. It was literally cleared. Wben the 
mob entered the shop, witness having told them a falsity 
about the young man, ht got away to the farther part of 
the east window. He saw two or three of the mob take 
the guns by tens on thoir shoulders, and distribute them 
at the shop-door, at the same time saying, ^< Here are 
mrms, my buys f " They took them, some one way, some 
another, while otheis loaded them up to the very muxzles. 
What then parsed he could not tell, as he was so con^ 
fused, that unless he had gone to get h drop of spirits he 
must have drop{)ed down. After his return, be saw the 
demditioa of the shop ; saiv also the young man come out 
of the oountiogvhouse, with a pistol in each hand ; wit- 
ness did not see him load them. By that time the crowd 
liad greatly cleared away; some of them remained. When 
the young man left the shop, he went with the throng up 
Newgate-^treet. ^ 

Croflfr-exanuned^-^Witnesfi was not examined at- the 
Old Bailey; be cannot say why he waa not; he did at-r 
tend there for the purpose ; witness was talking to Mr. 
Platt wben the young man entered the shop with a pistol 
in his hand; Mr. Piatt did most certmnly put his nanda 
•u the young man's arms, and then (he piaM was fired i 
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<he jimng man expressed great regret and contrition, 
bit his lips, and looked very sorrowful ; the mob were 
ranged outside before the windows, the guns were ex- 
>pos«d to public view: nobody attempted to touch them 
in the beginning of the transaction ; he had himself 
cried out, " To Tower-bill, my boys ;" he was quite po- 
sitive he did not originate this cry as a manoeuvre to get 
away the mob from his master's premises, but having 
heard it .first, he repeated it with that view; there was 
no attempt to take the guns when the mob cried ^^ We'll 
have him." The moment they saw the young mati 
whom witness had^told them was gone, in the three- 
pair of stairs window, then it waig they commenced the 
attack; witness never saw the young man before, nor 
since. 

Mr. PiiATT was next produced. — ^He was in Skinner- 
etreet on the 2d of December, in Mr. Bechwith's shop^ 
A young man rushed into the shop, stamped his foot, 
jQind demanded arms. He fixed his eyes first on Mr. 
Beckwith's man, who ww in the shop, then on the wit- 
ness, after which he drew his pistol up, cocked it, and 
was bringing it down, as witness supposed to fire, when 
witness turning round attempted, with his left hand, to 
catch it ; the young man drew the pistol from the wit- 
ness, and then shot him in the belly. The ball entered 
four inches from the navel. Witness, afler the shot, at- 
jtempted to close with him, and catch the pistol, think- 
ing, it might be double-barrelled. The person who shot 
Jbim then struck at him with the butt-ena; witness said, 
,^ You have shot me; why have you done so ? I am one 
of you." " O Lord," said the young man, ** send for a 
Mureeon ; I am one myself. Oh, my God, (looking up 
to the ceiling) I am a misled young man. 1 have been 
to Spurfields." He then attempted to pass through the 
door very calmly, when witness stopped him ; witness 
then opened the door, and requested to have him se- 
iCiired : witness and the young man went into the count- 
ing-house. Before witness went up^stairs a constable 
€«ne, and in his pocket found a pair of lancets; the 
constable wished to take him away, but witness re- 
iqiuested to g«t handcufis first. Soon after he got up- 
fltaiis to be examined by the surgeon who came, they 
Jbeard a g^eat crash below; witness and the surgeon es- 
caped oyer a back-walLfor safety. 
'. C!r<mHBXaraiiiftd«--^Tbere was no wrestling between 
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the young man and the witnests; witness did Botfajnr 
more than to catch at the pistol ; did not put his hand 
on his shoulders when the young man entered the shop ; 
he certainly from the first watched the pistol, and^ en- 
deayouring to strike at the muzzle, the younff man 
hcmged it at his belly. In the act of striking at me pis- 
tol, he might have put his arm over the penon who 
fired. Witness made no remarks previously to being 
shot. The person who wounded nim was very thin ; 
witness was much stouter.— (Mr. Piatt is, firom appeaiw 
ance, what we should consider a powerful man.)— Wit- 
ness did not attach much sincerity to his contrition, as he 
endeavoured calmly to slide away, when witness gave 
him a hang. Witness and the younff man went togpe- 
ther into a back-^i^hop, and remained there about ten mi«- 
nutes; after that he went up-stairs, and supposed the 
surgeon took two minutes in examining him. From the 

Jenod of the young man's entering the shop until he 
eard the great crash, he believed there was an interval 
of fifteen minutes. 

John Roberts being swoirn, said, he was apprentice to 
Mr* Beckwith, saw the young man in the shop, and 
heard the pistol fired. The young man put the [Nstol on 
his bench, and he took it up afterwards* Some of the 
neighbours said it was better to deliver the pistol into 
Mr. Worral, the constable's hands. Witness gare the 
pistol to one of the neighbours, could not say whom, 
^nd has not seen it ever since. The constable took the 
young man up-stairs. The counting-house wa« cleared 
of all the arms, and of a great quantity of anununkion; 
He saw the young man take a pair of pistols out of a 
mahogany case in the counting-house, and load them 
while witness stood by his side ; there was powder aad 
ball in the case. Witness said to the young mMi, my 
boy, we have plenty of ammunitioii and anna, we'll hie 
ofiT. The young man never said a word, but with a pis«- 
tol in each hand walked out of the door, looked on his 
left hand, and then went towards Newgate-street. Wit- 
ness never saw him after. The mob was nearly gone 
when he went awOT. They went most of them towards 
New^tCHBtreet. On the Wednesday following the riotv 
he picked up lancets under the edge of the ioor-cloth in 
the counting4iouse. He delivered them to Mr. Bedk* 
with, one'had the name of W^on seratohed on it. 
€ro6B-examined.-^Did not look at those lancets beftro 
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lie my« them to Mr. Beckwith^ He first vAw tlie nam# 
of vVatson on it, when fae wimt to be examined before 
tbm Lord^nayor. He did not attend to Mt* Piatt— h# 
had hie atttation etig«ged abont the shop. What he 
maid aAi a derice aboot armSf was only addressed to the 
yowckg man* 

W4 A* BtfCKWiTit deposed, that on the second or tUrd 
mormngf after the entrnm by which his premises were* 
destroyed, he received from his apprentice, John 
Roberta, some lancets^ found in the counting^'-hoiise** 
VFkmem leeliod at them dh^etly, and diseovered, widi 
the help of m giasi^ the ii«n« of Watson. He had not 
Aa hncets at present, they wef^ in his desk locked up« 
CVuuMt tell the number of attne taken from his pre- ' 
mitoe; Ike amottaet of valne wtm about 1,9001* Had a 
pancT thali could state acctirately the number. 

The wftMss was desired by ihe Cmirtto go home for 
the kneels aaid llie pc^fn^ he described. 

Q. H4 WoaaAL wascslled# He was a constable of flie 
city of Lond««]) and was at Mr. Beckwith*^ shop on the 
2d of December. He was seot for^ and a y^nng man wib# 
given into bis eustody, whom he siippesed to be youn^ 
Watsofi* He searched bim^ and took from bis person 
certain pspir«« He put h\i msfk tsptn those papers ; but 
at was not till sOMe days after. They were oUC of bis 
possession before be marked them, as he delivered A^tti 
te the head-marshal of the city# (Some papers were here 
handed to htm)« He believed they were the same as he 
had taken fi^m the person of Watson, jun. They bad bis 
mark upon tbem. He did not take tbetn into his possession 
at the' time, but left them on a stool, and some on the ledge 
of a window^ in Mr. Beckwith^s counting-bouse* The 
mob afterwards rusbed in, and put all into confusion* Hel 
then went to the Manstdn-bouse te make a communicattdtv 
at tbe Lord^mayer, and afterwards returned to Mr. Beck« 
wkh^ishop for the papers. He found them deranged ^ 
but collected them, and took tbem away. The witness 
aba produced a pistol, whiefa be took from the person of 
yesiDg Watson* Upon his cross-*eiramf nation, the witness 
rapeatedy that Uie papers were out of his possession for 
two or three days, and that he pot bis mark upon them at 
the secretary-of-state*s office. 

•:8iB J. Shaw waseaNed, and stated those circumstances 
dready brfore tbe puUic^ relatively to the proceedings of 
the wtmasa a^ th^ Lofdwrtiayot, in dispensing the riotensr 
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at the Hoyal Exchange* He approached the mob with thtf 
Lord-mayor, and others, and they seized several persons* 
A fla^ was also seized, which was a tri-coloured one. He 
did not perceive that any of the mob carried fire-armsf 
perhaps, because at the instant he saw them, his mind wa» • 
wholly impressed with the necessity of seizing the coloars, . 
as the most likely means of dispersing them. It was him- 
self who snatched the colours from the person who carried 
them. (The colours were here produced---^ very smart 
silk banner, composed of gre^n, white, and red colours, 
with an inscription in gold letters). The witness believed . 
them to be the same as he had seized* He could not swear 
to them : but he could swear to the pole if he saw it^ 
(Three diflperent poles were afterwards brought in^ which 
had been used for flags, but ^neither of them was the pole 
to which the flag in question was attached). He heard 
the report of muskets, and saw muskets taken from the 
hands of persons, but did not know whether they were 
loaded with ball or shot. U|>on his cross-examination, the 
witness said, there were only eight persons, including the 
Lord -mayor and himself, who went out to meet the riotera 
in the Royal Exchange. Five of them were constables. 
They had no arms. They succeeded in dispersing the 
mob Not much resistajfice was made. He felt oo pet^ 
sonal alarm, nor did he believe any of the individuals felt, 
any alarm. 

The Attorney-general here proposed^ that the papera 
which had been taken from the person of Watson, jun« 
by Worral, should be read. This was objected to by Mr# 
Wetherell, not only because the witness had stated, that 
he left them in Mr. Beckwith^s shop, while be went to the.; 
Mansion-house, and upon his return found them in con* 
fusion, in consequence of the mob having broken in, but 
because they were afterwards out c^ his possession for 
several days before he marked them. Under such cir* 
cumstances, the chain of facts necessary to establish their 
identity was, he submitted, entirely destroyed. 

Lord Ellenborough said, unless the Attorney-general 
bad some better evidence to adduce respectiog them, he 
did not think they could be received. There were two 
periods during which they were not in the witness'a 
possession. 

The Attorney-general said, he had no other evidence 
to offer, and as the Court seemed to consider the case. 
questionable, he did not wish to urge it. It waa acoosd^ir 
ingly decided that they should not be read*^ 
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Thomas Taylor was ealled. He ^aw the mob in the 
Minories 011 the 2d of December. . The witoeas wa$ 
desired to look at the prisoners, but he coiild not idefitify 
any one of them, as being among the rioters. He observed 
among them a man that was lame; but he could not swear 
that Preston was the individual. 

Francis Kinkkrsley was next called. He was a con« 
stable. He was in the Minories on the 24 of December ; 
he saw the mob ; they were armed with guns, pistols, and 
cutlasses. Saw .a great crowd at the door of Messrs* . 
Brander and Potts, gun^smiths there. He identified the 
prisoner Preston, whom he saw three different times, in 
different places. He was along with the mob. When the 
soldiers arrived, which was about twenty minutQs after the 
witness, the rioters dispersed in all directions, throwing 
away their arms. He afterwards collected about forty or 
fifty muskets, besides, pistols and cutlasses. There was 
also a piece of cannon, which he likewise secured. Upon 
his cross-examination, he admitted he had stated before 
the Lord-mayor, that Preston was not actively employed 
in the mob; he had his hands before him ; and was stand- 
ing quietly on the pavement, which was the very reason 
why he noticed bin?. . ., 

JoHir Hall, Esq. high-sheriffof the county of Essex, 
was called. His place of business is in the Circus, in the 
Minories. He saw the mob there on the 2d of December, 
and assisted Mr. Kae, the gun-smith, in . shutting up his 
shop, having heard what had taken place at Mr. Beck- 
with's. When the mob arrived, he saw them attack the 
windows and door of Messrs. Brander and Pott's shop, 
which was also shut. They used pick-axes, the butt-ends 
of muskets, and other implements. He saw one of the 
mob, after they had succeeded in making an aperture over 
the door, creep in at it. Meanwhile the shutters were 
broken away from the shop. windows, and nearly all the. 
arms were handed out to the populace, who frequently 
loaded and fired them in the air, like v^./eu^de-^joie* He 
went to the Tower for assistance,. which was refused him. * 
He then returned to the Minories, and stationed himself 
near Mr. Rae's shop (where the mob. had now arrived) 
with the view of marking some of those who might be 
the moit active leaders. Witness remembered to have 
seen a cannon loaded at Rae's door, which he thought^ 
}ikely to burst, if attempted to be fired, from the manner 
in which it was loaded. This cannon was placed at a 
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«hort dtstance from Uae's door ; Rae'^ bouse was plutidered 
of arms, as w«U as the house of Braoder and Potts. Sonie 
of the ndob afterwards delivered up the anus, as well as 
some wearing^*apparel, whioh they bad taken from RaeVs 
house, the doors and windows of which were eritirely 
broken. The great object of witness was to mark the 
ringleaders of the mob; and, on coming into Court yester- 
day, he was remarkably struck by the features of Thistie- 
wood, whom he remembered to have noticed ontbe 2d of 
December j active. in directing the mob. The only dif- 
ference he could observe between the countenance of 
ThistleWood on that occasion and his' present appearance 
was, tbathiswbiskers seemed somewhat lighter than they 
now were. He had no other doubt respecting him as to 
the correspondence of countenance. Thtstlewood wore^ 
on that occasion, a coat closely buttoned, but he did not 
remember the colour of the coat. He did not, indeed, 
take much notice of his dress, as- he looked more at his 
features. Thistlewood had no weapon in his hand. Witness 
did not observe any of the other prisoners aoiong the mob. 
He noticed, indeed, only one other persott whom he had 
since seen besides Thistlewood, and tbait was Simmons, 
who was convicted at the Old Bailey. The mob moved 
off about five or ten minutes befWe the. guards arrived. 
Some stragglers remained after the gutirds came. Before 
• theappearanceof the military three or four blunderbusses, 
with several sabres, were given up by the mob. 

On cross-examination, by Mn Serjeant Copley, witness 
stated,, that be never saw'^fhistlewood before the 2d of De^ 
cember last, nor did he ever see him since until yesteru 
day. He never- described the prisoner in a different man- 
ner from that which be had juststated to the court, with 
the exception of the whiskers. There was great confu- 
sion and noise among the crowd; but his attention was 
principally fixed upon one object, and therefore he was 
enabled to identify the prisoner^ Saw seveml guns fired 
off as a /et6-de-^*oie. No« disposition appeared to exist 
amonff those who fired to do injury to any body. Tbo^K; 
who nred, iqdeed, did not appear to kno\y what to do with 
the guns, except, as It seemed,' to commemorate the 
victory of obtaining the ^uns. The mob mi^ht, in 
his opinion, have been drspersed by a very lew sol- 
diers, and tbereforo he applied at the Tower for only 
twenty soldiers^ conceiving that number quite buflicicut. 
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When. he returned from the Tower, there appeared lo be a 
mob of about three or foar hundred |)er8ons, but he did not 
think that thejr had any specilBc object. When the guards 
c^am^, the js^reater part of the mob went up the Minories, 
towards AhJgate. They went, therefore, rather from the 
Tow^r than towards it. He could not get the assistance at 
the, Tower for which he applied, the officer in command 
^aying^ that he had no orders to give such assistance. The 
draw.bridgc at the Tower was not drawn up when be en- 
tered it) nor did the people in the Tower ^eem to be onder 
any degree of alarm. He did not see any appearance of a 
mob on Tower*hill, and llae's shop is near it. One part of 
Raid's house is, indeed, in view of Tower»hiU. There 
^ere a Jiumber of drunken wcmien among the mob with 
sabres in their hands. Bat any one might have arms, from 
the number tluU were scattered about the street. He saw 
Ro attack whatever upon the Tower, 

On reclaim jnation by the Attorney-general, witness 
stated, that some of the mob were armed t^fore the attack 
upon liae's house. , Some were armed with muskets and 
others with pikes. About fifteen or sixteen were so armed 
wl^nthe mob first appeared in the Minories. Arms were 
lying about the streets in the Minories. Although he had not 
seen Thistle wood since the Sd of December, the moment 
he saw his features yesterday, he was struck by his identity. 
TU^ features were such, that^ the slight difference he had 
stated as to the whiskers, could not weaken the impres- 
..don upon his mind that Thistlewood was the persoa 
\irhom he saw active in leading the mob on the day al- 
luded to. . . 

In reply to a question from the chtef-justice, witness 
deposed, that when he looked out for the leaders of the 
mob, he thought that some serious danger was to be ap- 
prehended, and under that apprehension he applied to the 
TowjH-. 

Mr. Beckwith appeared again in the witnesses' box, 
and produced the lancets, whichi he said, were delivered 
to him by his appreatice on the 2d of December. These 
lancets had been in his desk ever since, and as they had 
never been out of his sight, unless in the desk, he could 
swear that they were not marked or altered. The name 
of VTafson appeared on the inside of the lancets. Witness 
br04ight also a list of the arms taken from his shop^ which, 
however, was not quite correct, as he recollected, since 
tiieJist.was made out, some other articles that w^re miss* 
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io^. He believed that the arms which were taken away 
or destroyed, on the 2d of December, were about forty 
gansy and between seventy and eighty pair of pistols. 

On crosis-examination, witness statect, that tnis list was* 
not produced at the'OId Bailey, upon the trial of Hooper. 

Mr. Brander, gunsmith, in the Minories, deposed, that 
about a quarter-past one o'clock, on the 2d of December, 
a mob appeared before his house. He could not see them, 
for he had Jiis shop previously shut up, as if it were night, 
because the mob were coming. He heard the mob in 
the street, and loud knocking at the door, as well as at 
the windows, accompanied by shouts, that if the door were 
not immediately opened, it should be broken open, and 
the house pulled gowd. Heard great noise in the street, 
and several guns fired, with loud rapping at the window- 
shutters, which they were cutting with pole-axes, having a 
spike at one end and a blade at the other. With these 
weapons the window-shutters were broken. But the first 
person who got into the shop made his way throughthe 
fan-Ught over the door. This person (who seemed about 
eighteen years of a^e) fell down into thefihop, armed with 
a pistol and a cutUss. This person advanced into the 
counting-house through the shop, and stood over Mr. 
Potts, calling, in a menacing manner, for the key of the 
shop-door, which he (the witness) had, but observed that 
it must be in the door, if not knocked out of it by the peo- 
ple in the street. Other persons soon made their way 
into the shop through the windows, and immediately pro- 
<3eeded tq hand out arms to the people in the street. 
About twenty persoYis got into the shop, and abont thirty 
or forty guns, with fifty or sixty pair of pistols, some swords, 
dirks, and pikes, were taken away, as well as about four 
pounds of Dartford poti'der. 

On cross- examination, witness stated, that about two 
hundred weight of bullets and small shot were also taken 
from the shop. He could not speak to the number of the 
mob, as his^hop was locked up, and he did not look into 
the street. Several muskets were broken by strik^g vio^ 
lently against the window-shutters, and about twenty-five 
minutes elapsed from the commencement of the attack upon 
his house until its conclusipn. The firing was like ayetc- 
de-joie.. There was no violence oSi^red to any human 
being, to his knowledge, nor was any one likely to be in- 
jured by the tiring in the air, unless through the falling of 
the balls. There were about twenty-four different shots 
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fifed. It was quite obvious that the mob did not know 
liow or what to do with the arms which they took out of 
the shop ; for, upon the return of his men from dinner, 
they obtained several ^uns and other arms from persons 
in the crowds and some of the guns were found to be 
loaded With buttons and bits of stones ; indeed they 
were loaded up to the muzzle, so that if they had been 
fired, they must have burst. 

Mr. Wetherell asked whether witness kept his ^ood 
humour as much throughout the transaction as he did at 
present ? Witness replied, that his men met no resist* 
unce in their endeavours to recover the arms from the 
mob, and therefore he was not seriously alarmed. He 
sent to the Tower for only a score of soldiers to disperse 
the mob. Indeed he thought that half a dozen red coats 
would have been sufficient for the purpose. He did not 
see how the mob proceeded after they left his house, as 
he remained at home to take care of bis family. 

Thie Attorney-general said, that in consequence of a 
question from the counsel on the other side, he felt it 
necessary to ask whether the witness thought the attack 
Bpon his house a mere ebullition of good humour ? 

Mr. Wetherell asserted that he never did say, or 
eould think, that an attack upon any man's house was 
a good-humoured action ; therefore the statement of 
the Attorney-general was a misrepresentation, and he 
must say, something like an intended misrepresentation. 

The Attorney-general said, that he never could hear 
in that court, or in any other place, the charge of delibe- 
rate misrepresentation made against him, without affirm- 
sngsuch charge was totally unfounded. 

The witness resumed. He had no doubt that a few 
soldiers could have made all the persons in his shop 
prisoners, and also put an end to the alarm or danger 
that the mob created. 

Thomas Ray, gunsmith, of the Minories, deposed to 
several of the same facts as had been already published 
in our report of the proceedings at the Old Bailey, on 
the trial of Simmons. His shop had been broken into 
and robbed on the Sd of December of 70 or 80 fowling^ 
pieces, between 70 and 80 brace of pjstols, comprising 
both pocket and holster pistols, about 30 swords, 20 

Eikes, and some dirks, with other articles. As soon as 
e found his shop was broken into, he ^t out through 
bis garret window, and passed into a neighbour's house, 
4^oni which he went to his family residence. 
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On hisxroBS-examtnatioii) witness stated that he under* 
stood the mob left his house as soon as they had obtained 
the arms* A little carro&ade, a three-pounder, which 
was taken out of his shop, was also left in the street. 
He returned to his house in a few hours after it was 
attacked, and fon^d a variety of arms scattered about the 
ttree't. Numbers of people stood in the street gaping 
about. A gun was taken by a police-officer from one of 
the mob, wno had been since sentenced to transportation. 

In reply to the Attorney-general, li^itness stated that 
the soldiers had- been in the M inories before his return 
from his. family residence. The soldiers indeed remained 
in the Minories all that day and night, as did the mob 
also, walking about. 

To a question from Mr. Sergeant Copley, Witness 
stated, that after his return* A'om his family residence, 
the. niob made no attack upon his or any otlTer house, 
bat comported themselves very peaceably. 
' In reply to a <^uestion from Judge Bailey, witness 
stated, that in addition to the arms, 300 weight of small 
shot, and one pound of powder, were taken awajrby the 
mob. He afterwards saw the small shot scattered about 
the street. 

John Middleton, stationer, of Skinner-street, on en^ 
tering the witness's box, stated, that he was told he waa 
the most unruly witness for the icrown, but he assured 
the court that this-was a great misrepresentation. 

, {Examinti hy Mr. Topham) 

Witness deposed that he saw, on the 2d of Deciember, 
a mob in Skinner-street, about 13 o'clock. The mob 
ftmounted altogether to about 300 persons, consisting of 
men, wpmen, and children ; the number of men did riot 
^pear to exceed 80. The whole passed the door of his 
house, and stopped opposite to Mr. Beckwith's shopy 
observed Hooper among the mob, wearing a cockade of 
two or three colours, composed of narrow ribband. 
There was also a tri-coloured flag carried apnong tbct' 
mob, which flag he recognized in court. One or twtk 
shots were fired. Witness stood upon his balcofiy, from 
which he saw Hooper with a few others, who seemed to 
be consulting opposite his door. Hooper had a sword 
or stick in his hand, and appeared to be directing the 
mob. He saw him, (Hooper) waving his sword or stick, 
and pointing towards Mr. Beckwith's house, which was 
at some distance. While these persons were in appa- 
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rent consultation, witness heard a shout at Mr.Beck- 
with's house, the windows and dbors which were after- 
wards demolished, and a quantity of arms handed out. 
JHooper, at the time of the shout, proceeded towards the 
mob at Beckwith's house. Before Hooper and those 
w^ith whom he appeared to be consulting, could -reach 
Seckwith's shop, heard the windows breaking, and 'saw 
the arms handing out. Hooper carried the nag, as wit- 
ness thought, at the time the mob passed his door 4o(- 
wards Newgate-street. 

On cross-examination witness stated, that before 
Hooper returned to the mob from the p£irty with whom 
he appeared to be consulting, he heard a shout at Beck"- 
with s house, and also a shot within the house. He did 
not trace Hooper all the #aY to Beckwith's house, but 
he thought that the crash occasioned by the demolition 
of the windows took place before Hoober could reach 
that house. Could not swear positively that Hooper 
took the flag in his hands. The evidence he now gave 
was, he thought, exactly the same as he had given at 
the Old Bailey upon Hooper^s trial. 
' Edward White deposed, that he was at the Mansion 
House on the 2d of December, when intelligence was 
brought to the Lord Mayor that a mob was coming 
from Aldersgate-street, and he immediately proceeded 
with his Loraship and Sir J. Shaw through some back 
streets in order to meet the mob. Having however 
learned in Liad-lane, that the mob had passra through 
Cheapside, he returned with the Lord Mayor and Sir J. 
Shaw to Princes-street, where he first saw the mobw 
The number was considerable.. They generally passed 
the Royal Exchange, and suddenly turned into Sweet^ 
ing's-alley, which i^ at the back of the Exchange. He 
passed through the body of the Exchange with the 
Lord Mayor and Sir J« Shaw, who rushed into the -body 
of the mob,*and seized the flag, together with the person 
bearing it, who was takeninto the Exchange^ in order 
to guard against s^ny rescue. Witness did not mark any 
ope in the mob. Witness wrenched a double-barrelled ' 
gun ffom one person himself; this person bent his head 
and got away. There were a great many arms among 
the crowd, ptf'incipally fowling-pieces. There were tw^ 
or three pieces fired at the time he seized the man. He 
did not see who fired. While the Lord Mayor and wit*- 
ness were shutting the Exchange gates, pieces, were 
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fired und^r them between their legs. The muzzles 
were put underneath, and the contents, whatever they 
were, passed beneath their feet* He saw no person se* 
cured. It being thought necessary by the Lord Mayor 
to call in the military, witness volunteered to go for 
them, as no city officer was present . except a marshal- 
man, who would have been remarked .by the mob, and 
discovered to be an officer by his dress. When he re* 
turned with light-horse all was quiet. 

(Cross-examined hy Mr. Copley,) 

He found the military in Gray's-inn-Iane, at the bar- 
racks, and obtained 50 of the 17th lancers. As he had 
no credentials, he had some difficulty in getting them^ 
but there happened to be a gentleman present who 
knew him. Lord Sidmouth had informed the Lord 
Mayor that there would be parties of foot-guards and the 
ligbt-rhorse at his disposal if the peace was . disturbed. 
He was informed there would be a party in Worship* 
street, but finding none there he took horse and gal-* 
loped to Gray's-inn-lane. Q. When you, in company 
with Sir James Shaw and the Lord Mayor, seizea the 
man with the flag, was Ihere any resistance ? A. There 
was none, except from the man with the double-barrelled 
gun, whose collar I seized. He said we should not take 
the man with the flag. — Q. When you took this man with 
the gun he made no resistance ? A. He struggled to get 
away. — Q. There was nothing like a general attack upon 
you? A. Certainly not. I do not believe there would 
have been time if it had been intended. When he went 
out of the Exchange he passed through the south door^ 
the north one being shut. He went through Finch-lane^ 
and came round and found the mob where he had^ left 
them. There was a man on horseback at the head of the 
mob. He took some steps towards him for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether he was a leader, and to seize 
him if he was ; but, as he thought it of more importance 
to call for the soldiery, he passed on. When he returned, 
he rode at the head of the soldiers. There were many 
people, but nothing alarming — nothing of that kind of 
rioting that there was before. He nad no means of 
knowing whether the man he saw on horseback near the* 
mob was a leader or no. He was turning his horse, an4 
speaking to them, and it had been impressed on his mind 
tW he might have been leading them. Before the nu« 
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litary were sent for, the Lord Mayor had ad&ed him 
Mrhether it was time that the military should be sent for? 
He answered, that as there were fire-af ms, he thought it 
was. 

JoHK HoDOETT swom, (examined by Mr. Topping*) 

He was at the Exchange on the 2d of Deeember, 
about one o'ch>ck. la the jBxchange were about 100 or 
150 of the mob. He had' previously been before the 
Mansion-house, where there was a larger body. There 
were guns and pistols fired there by the mob; be re^ 
tired thence towards the Bank, where he saw the middle 
man of the prisoners (Hooper) who appeared to be ac^ 
tire ; he took him hj the collar into the Mxchange. Rife 
took from him two pistols about five minutes afterwards^ 
tbe bult-ends of which he saw between his coat and his 
waistcoat. He delivered them to the Lord Mayor's ofi- 
fieer. [Daniel Cartwriffht, the miM>sfaaIman, was here 
produced^ atnd identified by the witness as, the person 
whO' received the pistols from him.] Before he denvered 
them^ he ascertained that one of them waS' loaded with 
ball. He shook out the ball. 

Dajtiel Carxwbight swamj 

Said that he had found, one of the pislaola loadsd with 
three slugs (which he produced). He had delivered 
the pistols to Stephens, anodier officer. 

R. St£Phe:ns sworn. 
He produced the pistols; they wcare horse^piatelsC 

Mh. Hodgett was then cross-examined by Mr. Wetherelt. 

He ata£ed that Hooper, when he was seized by him 
(witOfess) made no* attempt to draw out either of bis pis- 
tols to defend himself. Hooper offered no violence 
when led by witness into the Royal Exchange. He told 
witness to let him go ; that he would not ran away* 
When be saw the mob near the Manuon^house firing 
gma and pistols^ he was not near enough to them to see 
whe^r they fired them all in the air. The guns 
whidkhe saw fired werepoiiited in the air. He saw none 
levelled at any body* Tne reports seemed to be of firing 
in the air. When he retreated, it was not on account 
of any arms beth^ levelled at him.^ He went to the 
JVfansion-houde, cind gjiive evidence respecting Hooper ; 

6. R 
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he also gave evidence at the Old Bailey, the same^ as far 
as he could recollect, as he now gave. 

Richard Haywood sworn. 

He stated that as he was going from the Bank towards 
Newgate-street, he met the mob coming lip that street. 
He went back to the Bank, and thence followed the mob 
to the Minories. He was on Tower-hill when the shops 
in the Minories were attacked. One of the shops was 
close to Tower-hill. While he was observing the mob 
he saw a person coming from them, he had a sword or 
cutlass and a black belt. He had a recollection of the 
man ; he believed him to be the man in the blue jacket 
<Thi8tlewood.) He had not the same dress at that time; 
he had a great-coat and top-boots. He went towards the 
Tower, and putting his foot on the railing and flourish^ 
ing his sword he said something to the solaiers inside on 
the ramparts. He could not recollect the words which 
were spoken by the man^ but the substance was this : he 
offered to make the privates captains^ and give them 
double pay if they would join them. The man remained 
there a short time ; witness saw a bustle, by which he 
concluded the troops were coming. The man put his 
cutlass under his coat and went away tolvards Mark-lane* 
He bad not observed before the man in the crowd. 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Serjeant Copley. 

Q. What are you, Haywood? A,^ A stock-jobber* 
Q. Is that really yoiir emplbyment? A. Yes. Q. Have 
you not something to dp with the Courier newspaper I 
A. I was a.t one time the publisher of that paper, but I 
hav6 had no hand in it for near three years. Q. Can 
you say that you have had nothing to do with it for three 
years? A. I cannot speak exactly to dates; Ican«wear 
1 have had nothing to do with it for two years. Q. 
Have you a brother who is connected with The Courier ? 
•A. I had a brother who was. 

The So^citor-general interrupted the examination to 
ask how it could possibly be relevant to ask what the 
brother of the witness had to do with The Courier ? 

Lord EUenborough said it might not be relevant, but 
it could not yet be ascertained that it was not. 

Cross-examination continued. 
Q. What carried you to Tower-hill ? A. I went from 
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curiosity more than any thing else. I saw the mob first 
in Newgate-street ; I then ran to the Bank, snd informed 
them that a mob was coming. Witness said he had told 
'what he saw pass at the Tower to several persons soon 
after, amon/^ others to a Mr. Bent, at Stangate. He 
told him all he had then told in Court. When the man 
s|)oke across the c^itch, there was no one with him at the 
time ; the mob was at the gunsmith's. He had commu- 
nicated this circumstance to the Lord Mayor. He had 
not told it to any magistrate. He had been first sent for 
by Mr. Litchfield on last Tuesday week, for the first 
time; he received a note from him with the subpoena. 
Q« You went to the Bank to tell them the soldiers were 
coming, and you did not think it worth while to go to 
any magistrate, or to the Lord Mayor, or the Solicitor of 
the Treasury ? A. No ; I mentioned it in casual con- 
versation. Q. Have you seen any person in Court pr in 
attendance about, whom you mentioned it to ? A, No. 
Q. Had you ever seen the man who spoke from the rail- 
ings before? A. No. Q. Have you seen him since ? A. 
Yes. I saw him on Sunday week in the Tower. When 
he went to the Tower, witness admitted that he was told 
he was to see the man wh^ m they suspected was the 
person who summoned the Tower. He found Thistle* 
wood in a room, in which there was.no one except him 
and the Warder, who was of course distinguished by his 
dress. Witness, at th^ request of liord Ellenborough, 
gave the address of Edward Bent, of the Mitre, Stangate^ 
Ijambeth, as the person to whom he had communicated 
what had happened. He also mentioned it to a Mr. Ensor, 
Cheque-office, Bank of England. 

Thomas Edwards, a private of the Coldstream Guards^ 

sworn. 

Stated that he was, op the 3d of December, on duty a^ 
the Tower pf I^iondpn, Before he went to the parade, 
he {ooked towards the Minories, and saw a person cqme 
to the railings, and say, *^ Soldiers, open the gates, and I 
will give yQ,u 100 guineas." He went on to the parade, 
and he heafd np more. 

On his crpss-examinatiojQ^ he said, there wa^ np one 
present except himself and another soldier further on, 
who was also going to parade. The ditch at the Tower 
was very broad, he supposed 50 yards, and the wall was 
very high. The man who spoke stood about the middle 
of Tower-hill, at the railings. About a foot and a half 
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off, the head and skoulders of a roan walking tvithin the 
Tower on the platform, nuigbt be seen by a person from 
without. When he went on parade, he mentioned what 
he had heard. There were SO or 30 persons runnings 
about on Tower-hill» in all directions. 

Thomas DARLiifOTON, also a private of the ^d Cold- 

sftreani) jras on the rampart of the Tower on the. 2d of 

December. He heard an alarm of the mob ; he looked 

towards the Minories ; saw a man walking towards the 

' ditch ; he stopped at the railings, and said, ^^ Open the 

Ktes and let us in, and erhry man shall have 100 ^[uineas 
noty, or double pay. We do not call the soldiers our 
enemies, bat our mends; they have been fighting for 
their rights, and they could not have them ?' Witness 
did not hear more, hat went to his room for his clothes. , 
On cross-examination, he said be did not take notice 
.of any soldiers on the ramparts. Edwards was not with 
him. . There were the sentinels on the ramparts, but he 
took notice of none. He ran on as fast as.he could. He 
mentioned the fact to the non-commissioned officers, and 
it was immediately told to the serjeant-major. There was 
a mob of boys about the man who spoke ; he could not 
say exactly how many 'y he did not know bow many could 
be called a mob : there might have breo 30 or 40 of them. 
He did not see any other people about ^ he had no time 
to look for any. 
/The Ciosrt then adjourned to Wednesday the 1 1th, 


THIRD DAY. 

Wednesday, nth June, 1817. 
Trial of James Watson the elder continued* 

i Charles Mier, one of the horse-patrole of Bow- 
street, wad, on the evening of the 2d of December, near 
Highgate. On that night he saw three men walking 
about eleven o'clock. They were going towards Finch- 
ley. Saw them first near Highgate-church. After they 
had passed him, he saw two watchmen, who were, stand- 
ing against the railing, and having received some infor- 
mation which induced him to mark the persons he saw, 
be observed that the three persons took particular notice 
of him, and came to a stand- He turned his horse's bead, 
went back| and rode up to the prisoner at the bar, who 
was the front man. He asked where they were going ? 
The prisoner replied^ to Northampton. Witness ob- 
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served to him it was a late hour to be travelling, and 
added, ^ I suppose you know what I am ; I am horse- 
patrols of Bow-street.'^ The- prisoner took a bundle 
from under his left arm, and held it up towards witness. 
Instead of taking the bundle, he cast it into the breast of 
the i^risoner's coat, and then drew a pistol, and told him 
that if he offered to move he would blow his brains out. 
The two watchmen were then close to bis horse's heels, 
and he told one of them to secure the other two persons. 
The watchman ran back and sprung his rattle. The 
other two persons drew a pistol each from their great* 
coat pockets. One of them pulled the trigger of his 
pistol, which was pointed at witness ; the pistol did not 
go off: They then ran away. Neither of the pistols were 
fired at that moment. In consequence of the alarm of 
the rattle, some persons came up to assist witness, and 
at that moment a pistol was fired. Witness then left 
Watson with the assistants, and rode after the other two 
men, but before he could come up to them, be heard a 
strugji^le behind him between the prisoner and the per* 
sons m whose custody witness left them, and he imme- 
diately returned, and found the whole party strugg^linff 
together on the ground. The prisoner had. a pistol 
taken from him, and after some resistance, was secured 
and taken to a public-house, where he was searched, 
and some papers were found in his pockets. The 
papers were now produced to witness, and he identi- 
fied them as these he had taken from the prisoner. 
Witness asked the prisoner his name, to . which he re- 
plied, that it would be known at Bow-street, but did not 
give his name. Prisoner was conveyed to SomerVtown 
watchhouse, and then said he had been at Spa-fields 
meeting, and that he had also been in the city. He said 
he had neen towards the Tower, and in reply to a ques- 
tion put by witness next morning, Ke said he bad not been 
in Skinner-street, but had been to East Smithfield in his 
way down to the Tower. Witness examined the pistol 
taken from the prisoner, and it was loaded with powder 
and foalL The prisoner said over-night it was very 
unfortunate the pistol was observed in his breast.' Wit- 
ness had not seen the pistol, but from the appearance of 
the prisoner's clothes, he had a suspicion tnat he was 
armed. 

{Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Qopley.) 
It was in consequence of finding the pistol on tho pri- 
soner^ that witness apprehended him. Witness told 
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him that he detained him on suspicion of being one of 
the three bad characters who had been in Essex. He told 
the prisoner that the suspected persons were footpads; 
and he seemed strange, and appeared not to know what 
a footpad was; Did not give evidence at the Old Bailey, 
but was examined before Sir N. Conant. The witness 
stated all to the magistrate which he now stated. 
Nothing was said by the prisoner as to the time he had 
been at the Tower, or at East Smithfield. 

The papers found upon the prisoner were then read. 
Two copies of the following paper were produced : 

No. 1. Cromtt. P. S. (meaning Committee of Public 
Safety.) Sir P. Burdett, Lord Cochrane, Mr. A. This- 
tleton, Mr. J. Watson,' Mr. Gale Jon^, Major Cart- 
wright, Mr. G. J. Evans, H. Hunt. Esq. Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. R. O'Conner, and Mr. Blandford. 

No. 2. Wsmr. Rd. (meaning Westminster-road.) 
From.Divis. collect and meet at Lon. Br. then proceed 
to the Old Man, (meaning the Tower.) Padgn. (mean- 
ing Paddington), to proceed to St. G's divis. to barra- 
cade each side to Hoi. Brs. Branch off to T. B. (mean- 
ing Temple Bar.) 

No. 3. No. I. St. Giles's, B. P. Holborn, (meaning 
broad part Holborn,) thence to Chancery-lane. 2. Carey- 
street, Temp. B. 3. Theobald's-road, Gray's-inn-lane, 
Elm-street. 4. St. John-street. Old-street-road. 5^ 
Whitechapel. 6. Tower. 7. Bank. 8. Poultry. 

No. 4. (Letter addressed to Mr. Preston, by Thomas 
Gilbert, Cock Inn, Wednesday morning.) 
Mr. Preston, 

Sir, — Having understood that you want somebody to 
deliver out bills, I shall be happy to do it; and a friend 
in distress, as well as myself, will be glad to make one. 
I had the pleasure to see you at the R.ed Heart, Shoe- 
lane, \ihere if you will have the goodness to call or send, 
to let me know when you shall want, 1 shall esteem it a 
favour, being "a poor man in distress, not knowing where 
to get a. shilling towards my support. If you wul have 
the goodness to give me a job, I shall esteem it a par- 
ticular favour. I am, &c. 

Nov. 27, 1816. THOMAS GILBERT. 

Mr. Wetherell submitted that this letter was not re- 
ceivable in evidence. 

Lord EUenborough. Every letter found in possession 
of the party, is evidence in every case. That is an uni- 
versal rule. 
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John Castle sworn ^ {examined by Mr. Gurney.) 

Q. Do you know the prisoner, Mr. Watsoni the elder* 
A. Perfectly well. 

Mr. Wetherell. — Q. Have you had aay promise of 
pardon on giying your evidence to*day. A. No. 

Mr. Gamey. — That is not a question to put as to the 
capability of a witness. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough.-*-It is not to precede exa- 
mination; you may put it afterwards. 

Q. Do you know Thistlewood. A. Perfectly well. 

Q. Do you know Preston. A. Perfectly well. 

Q. Do you know Hooper. A. I know all of them per« 
fectly well. 

Q. Which of them did you know first. A. John 
Hooper. 

Q. How long have you known him. A. About two 
years. 

O. In what month did you become acquainted with the 
prisoner^ Watson. A. About three weeks or a month be- 
fore the first meeting at Spa- fields took place; in the 
month of October. I had seen him before*, but had not 
become acquainted with him before the first meeting in 
Spa^fieldsy on the iSth of November. 

' Q. At what place had you seen him. A. At the Cock, 
in Grafton-street. 

Q. Had you frequently before that been at the Cock. 
A. Yes, frequently. 

Q. Did any society meet there. A. Yes, a society 
called the Spenceans. 

Q. Was it at the meeting of that society you had seen 
him. A. I 'never saw hiin at any other place but at those 
meetings. The first time I ever saw him w^Ls at those 
nneetiogs. 

' Q. Had you often seen him at those meetings, at the 
Cock, before you had become acquainted with him. A. 
Yes, I had. 

Q. What was the first conversation which passed between 
Watson and you. A. Mr. Watson introduced himself to 
me by saying, it was a very easy matter to upset govern- 
ment, supposing it was bandied in a proper manner. 

Q. Was that at the Cock, or any other house. A. It 
was at the Cock, in Grafcon-street. 

Q. Did you also meet him, at that time, at any other 
house. A. We appointed that night for me to meet him 
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the night following, at the Mulberry-arms and Mulberry- 
tree, at Moorfi^Ids. 

Q/ Did ^any society meet there* A. A aoctety of the 
same kind that were at the Cock. 

Q. Of SpeHceans. A» Yes, Sir, of Speneeans. 

Q. The same night, at the Cock, did yoo see Preston* 
A. I did upon that saipe night* 

Q. Had you seen him before at tbe meetings of the 
Spenceans. A. Yes, Sin 

Q. Did Prebton say any thii^ to yoo. A. He did. 

Q. What did he say to you that same night. A. He 
wished me to meet him at a puUie-boiise wh^ ibere was 
another society held. The name of the boose I cannot 
say, but it was close by Fleet-market| where there was- a 
society of tradesmen that met. 

Q. What answer did you give to him. A. I aslMd hini 
for what purpose; he told me he was one of tbe committee, 
and that they met for the purpose of doing away with ma^ 
c^nery , and to petition parliamenl to da so. 

Se^eant Copley .-^AUow me to suggest,.tbot what Prcstoo 
said, Watson not being present, wiifa refctenee tadie ob* 
ject of this conspiracy, cannot, by possibility, he eiriilence. 

Chief-justice fiilenborongh. — It may not be evidence to 
prove a conspiracy, but you cannot separole a part, except 
that there be any criminal matter that doea not bdoi^ to 
this charge ; wie can direct the jury not to pay atteniiaa 
to it,, but you cannot separaite this from thecest^ 

Judge Bayley. — Whether it has or ha& mat refereDGe> 
we cannot judge, till we bear it.. 

Mr,. Wetherell. — It cannot be evidence^ 

Serjeant Copley. *-I should sudisiit that Watson, not be* 
ing present, and this cottiserssMtion .relaitn^ to something 
notxonoected with tbe subject of this prosecutioa,^ cannot 
be evidence. 

Cjiief-justice Ellenborougk.r-*It ia merely to Akw the 
first introduction of these transactions;: yon may proceed. 

Qt Did any thing pass between you and Preston rtf« 
apectiog tbe Mulberry i^tree. A.. Yea. 

Q. What waa that. A.. He asked me the i»aie ques- 
tions as Watson had done before at the Mulberry •tfoe^ mid 
I told him I had promised Watsoo to do so. 

Judge Bayley. — At what time waa it. A« At o%ht 
o'clock the next night I waa to meet Watson there. 

Mr. Gurney .— .Q. Did you meet them at the Mulberry;* 
tree next night. A*. I did. 
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• Q: Can you give me the time. of that, or about the time. 
A. It was before the first meeting at Spa-fields, three 
vreeks or a month. « 

Q. Were other persons present at the Mulberry-tree. 
A. Yes, a great many. 

Q.Who were there. A. The two Watsons, Preston, 
Hooper, Thistlewood, the two EVans% father and son, and 
one John Harrison, and myself; those were the only per- 
sons I knew. 

* Q. And other persons whom you do not know. A* 
Y^s; others whom I did not know. 

d After the meeting broke up with whom did you 
walk away. A. I walked away with the eider Watson. 
. Q,. Haul he any conversation with you as you were 
walking together. A. Yes, Sir, the same conversation was 
renewed. 

Q. Repeat it. A. That it was a very easy matter to 
upset government, provided it was handled as it ought 
to be. 

Q. What answer did you give to that. A. I asked 
him which way; he said, if a few good fellows were got to* 
gether, it might be easily done. 
< Q« Did he adk'you any questions then. A. He told me 
he bad drawn out a plan that would debar the cavalry, 
ahd for interrupting thehorse, and preventing the cavalry 
from comine on the mob. He then said that he had got 
several people, and that they solicited at different houses 
#bere they had gone, and that they had got a committee 
sitting, to devise the best modes and plans. 
' QU What more did he say. A. It was merely conver- 
satipn of the same kind ; he asked me where I hved^ and 
I<told him. No. 5, Newton-street, Holborn. He told me 
he would call the next morning, which would be the Fri- 
day,' and shew'me the plan. 

Ct Did you then part. A. No ; we had a great deal 
more conversation, as to* upsetting the government; but 
ADtbtng more particular, further than I have stated, passed , 
%% that time. 

Q. You then parted for that night. A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see him again next day. A. No, but he 
called two or three times, and I saw him on the Saturday 
morning when be called. 

*Jbd^e Bay ley* — Q. Was you out on the Friday. A. 
" Yes, my lord ; out be called on the Saturday, and I saw 
him. 

6. s 
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Mr. Ouroej, — Q. Are ypu a married man* A« Yef, . 
I,afn. 

Q. When be called upon the Saturday, did yoar wife 
reniain at home or go out. A. She w^ntout, 

d. Were you and he together. A. 'Yea; for about ai|. 
hour. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — d. Did she go out of ber' 
own accord, or did you desire her to go. A. 1 desired bet 
to go out. , 

Mr. Gurney. — Q. State what passed at this conversation* 
A* He then took out of his. pocket several papers ; one waS' 
a. plan, of the Tower. 

Mr. Wetherejl. — We must know what these papers are* 
. Mr. Gurney. — Wewill produce them by-and-by. 
. Mr.. Gurney* — Q. He produced some papers, one of. 
which was the plan of the Tower. A. Yes; and likewise a., 
f^an of a machine, which be, on the Thursday; befort , told 
me he had dcawn.; it was a machine for obstructing^thje- 
cavalry, and it was to run upon four wheels. 

Q. Afid bow was it. to operate. A. It was to rufr up«n 
four wheels, with sharp knives, so as to prevent cavalry ad*: 
vancing* These knives were to be on each; side^ and. 
spikes in the middle. The knives were t^ bt: spmethins' 
like scythes, and placed horizontally. . 

Judge Bayley,---Q!« Were they very sharp, and horizon?, 
tal. A% Yesy my. lord, so .as to prevent the cavalry comiogi 
tQ any part of the street. 

. Mr. Gurney^— Q» Was^^ it large or small', or sudbi a%, 

might be troddeu upon. A* Not to be trod upon. 

, Judge Bayley.—Q« Did you. mention the size. of die 

wheel. Af The size of a cop»mon wbeeU ^^. 

/Juror.r-Q. Did he produce the plan pf this-. A» Ye^i 

h$ produced a plan« 

Mr. Gurney. — Q. What more passed. A# Hei sbewedb 
me these papers, and wished me to exert tnyself aamuoh 
as I could to get people togs^ther., 

Q* Did be produce to you any other drawing*, , A^r^ 
There were several other drawings; he produced ooc|)Oi(^ 
the Tower, of the bridge^aad different placesaiy| eatrances 
about tlie Tower. 

Q. Do you renqiember ^ny drawing; of aqy .p|:t^^p)^e»^. 
A. I do not particularly remember; thcrA, wefie^ sefrerf^ir, 
but I did not take particular notice*. He askodl m0;hayr 
iQany ineri I cOuld bripgy and how many I knejiv^ ^, I t^d^^ 
him Ikuew a great jaaany, Imt I did not khow Wbet^^ii 
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they would act when put to the test ; he be^rged 1 irould 
exert myself as much as I could. I told him I had nothing 
but aij tittle business t6 live on ; he said never mind that, 
they would find something better fofaie than that; the^ 
had plenty of mbney for 6very thing; there was nothing 
more very particular passed on that occasion. 

Q. You are, by business, a smith. A. I am a smiths 

Q« He said you should do better than that. A« Yes^ 
Sir, that I should do better than that, as they had sufficient 
mqnfsy for every thing. . 

' ^. Well, Sir. A. Nothing more very particular took 
place that day. 

Q. Did you rfiake an appointnient to meet that evening* 
A. I made. an appointment for Wednesday morning. 

ial. Did you meet tha^ evening. A. f believe we met 
at the Cock ; but I am not certain. 

Q,. Do you remember meeting him and Preston at th^ 
6ck;k. A. Yes, 1 met them many times, but t do not 
know positively if 1 met them that night or not. 

Q. About that time did you' meet them together, an(i 
jklaVe conversation with them. A. 1 met the elder Watsoo 
tit%i morhing,' about eleven *o*clock, at one NewtonV 
Similar conversation took place there, and we had some^ 
tling to dritik together ; as w« were coming down Drury- 
lane, he said they tiad got a conimittee, consisting of five; 
damely, Harrison, Preston, Thistle wood, and his son, and 
ilimself; and that 1 should be made one of the generals, 
a^ head a party of pikemeh and other men, and that 1 
should hear. further in a few days, and might consider 
myself aroneof the committee from that time; that I 
should make thie sixth, and they would not have any more* 

Q. Did you make any other appointment for any future 
meeting. A. 1 betid^ve 1 made another appointment at 
the Nag's-head, Carnaby-market, where there is another 
society of SpenCeahs. 

Q« Endeavour to remember whether, before this meet- 
ing* at the Nag*s-head, you had met him and Preston to- 
gether, and had conversation with him at the Cock. A* 1 
CMinot positively recoHecr. 

Q; Did you meet at the Nag^S'head. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q, Whom did you meet there. A. John Keenes, the 
elder and younger Watsohs, J^^istlewood, and the two^ 
Evans's. 
^Q« Did an]r^ thing particular pass there. A» Nothing, 
particuiar* - ' 

aS 
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Q. Did you meet Watson any otb«r morning* A* | 
inet him upon Tuesday morning. 

Q* Was that the morning you went to Portman-square* 
A. The elder Watson and rae went to King-sireet barracks^ 
and across the Paik, to a small magazine) where the pow<* 
der is kepu 

Q. Do you mean Hyde-ps^rk, A. Yes, Sir, 

Q. What was the object of going to these different 
places. A. There was one Skinner with us the whole of 
the time of our going to these places, 
• Q. Had you ever seen Skinner before. A, Yes ; 1 be* 
lieve 1 had seen him once or twice at the meeting. 

Q4 What meetings do yon mean. A. The Spenceaii 
meetings. / 

Q^ Before you set out, had you had any conversation 
with Watson, as to the object of visiting these barracks^ 
yi. Yes, Sir. 

Q, What was it. A, To go and look at the whole 
6i the avenues, and see which was the best place for 
setting fire to the barracks. 

Q. After you bad seen the barracks, did Skinner w 
home with yoBi or leave you. A. He left us in toe 
park. 

Q. After Skinner had left you, did Watson say any 
thing about Skinner. A. Yes, be did. 

Q, What did he say, A. He said, he thought that 
Skinner had been a cleverer man than be was ; that he 
]pten<|ed to have niade an officer of him, but he found 
hiin not dt <^H cal^iilated) a« be had not any cultivate^ 
i^ea whaiever, 

Q. Did you meet him $it f^ewton's, A. Yes, Sir* 

Q. Whom did you meet there, A. I met Watson 
Und his son, but I difi uo% know he was his son until 
afterward]^, 

Q. Do you remember what day it was. A. I do not 
e3f:actlY. 

Q. Do you remen)ber tbe day of the week, A. I 
believe it was on a Wednesday* 

Q. What time of the day. A, It was in the morning 
part ; I recollect it was on Wednesday, because there was 
a meeting at the Cock in the evening. 

Q. .Was the Spenceaii meeting at the Cock on Wed^ 
nesday evening. A. Yes, Sir. 

^ Q. At Newton's — at this time werevou introduced . to 
injr persons. A. No, Sir, 
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. Q« Haw tooa was voa introduced to TUktlewood. 
A« That day, or the day following, bat I cannot any 
wiiicb. 

Q. By whom* A* By. one John Harriaon* 

Q. Who. was . in company besides you and Harrison, 
and Thistlewood. A* Two or three strangerg, but I 
do not know them* ' 

Q. Do you mean by Harrison, that Harrison who was 
^ile of the connmittee. A. 1 do.* 

Q. What is his christian name. A* John. 

Q« Did the stranfifers outstay you, or did you outstay 
the strangem. A. We outstayed the strangers* 
< Q. After they were gone, did any conversation take 
place between you and Tbistlewood. A. Yes. - 

Q. Where was this. • A* At John Newton's. 

Q. State what Thistlewood said. A. We bad some 
ale ; and as soon as we had an opportunity, Thistlewood 
asked me^ how much money it would take to make a few 
hundred pikes, and how long it would take me. ' -^ 

Q. You are a smith. A. Yes» Sir. 

Q. What did you say about hundreds. A. A. few 
bundreds. . r 

Q. By what it would take, what did he mean. A. 
What money fhey would cost, and how long it would 
take. 

Q. What answer did yoU give him. A. I told him, it 
would entirely depend on their size, and the steel or 
iron tbey should be made of, they being the handidst ma^ 
lerials they could be made of. 

.Q. Did any thing more pass. A. I asked him, what 
length and what size he would want them ; he told me, 
about nine or ten inches, and chalked out som<^thing of 
the length in pencih ctnd I said, that maybe s^ot for 
about four-peoce, or four-pence-halfpenny a pound! ' - 
■• Q. What more passed. -A. He had wished me to 
make but one as a pattern, and 1 told him I would. 

Q. Did any thing more pass that was material. A. 
I proposed that I would make one ; but I told him I- had 
no plare to make them in, and Harrison replied, that he 
knew a person who would lend me the use of his forge 
to make one as a pattern. 

Q. Did be mention his name^ A. He did not at that 
time. 

^ Q. Did any thing more pass. A. Nothing more thaii 
Ihat I was to m^e one as a pattern, and to meet in the 


fVApuff ^k <^e>Co€i[, in GraAon^street ; mm met at Ibw« 
^b's afterward. 

Chief-justice EUenborougb. Q. Wa^ you to. briag 
tbepike to.theCo<d&? A. No, 

IJn Guriiey. — Q. Where is Newton '«« A. H is iu 
(iC^-acre, tJUe corner of Broadrcouct. . 

Q. Is it a public or private houae. A. A piibkio 
bjouse. 

Chief-justice EUenborougb. . You wen^ to bring iho 
pike to New.(OD's. A. No, my lord, but. to one of Ae 
l^diaw^s, or RaodaU'e^ or some suoh name, c^poslte^to 
Newton's, ' . .'• 

Hkfn GiKiiey* — Q, Did you go to thai boose that even* 
ing. A. Yes, §ir. . 

Q. Who^n did yon meet there. A. Thiatlewood, the 
itpoW arsons, Hooper, and Harrison; I betieve Preslun 
V^iH not tl^ere, 

. ,Q. t)}(i yqu there produce the pike yoo had made. 
A, 1 had.ncj^ QWle it, but I had got the pike made; I 
did not make it my^t;lf. Hooper and Harrison went with 
ipe to a iiUie shop in a cdlar, kept by a man of the name 
of Bentley, in Hart»8(reet ; Harrison had known thisv man 

Q, Is it H^^t-9tre^t, Btopnudjury. A. No, Hari-stieet, 
Co vent-garden. 

Q, Wheni ypu ^y^ent toother t# Bentley's,' did he 
and yoi^ apeak to him. A. 1 apoke to hiiu, and asked 
bi^. to allo)^ me to make use of hiis forge to make a; 
spike. 

Q^ ^batdi^ you tell him was tbie purpose you wanted 
it fpr. A. I cannot be certain wheth.er 1 told him it wMi 
tp^pfft roQfid a rabbit-warren or fish-pond. 

Q. You tpld hm they wer^ for some innocent purpose/ 
A. Ves, Sir, 

Q-» What answer did Bentley give you. A« ifetoid 
me, if 1 would look out a piece of iron, he would make 
it himself* 

Q. Did he make it while you staid. A. Yet. 

Q. W hat wa» done with it^ A* It was given me, and 
IbcoMght it away, garrison and Hooper stajd^ and wo 
came away together. 

Q. Did > €>u take that (Hfce in the evening to this hou^e 
of KandalL's. A. I did in the evening, or some part ol 
the day ; I believe it i^fas e.arlier than the evening) 

'Q. \yhomtii{^ you meet thero at KimdairiS| of lia9«^* 


dale's. A. The two WateoAft, TbkltewDod, HahnuKXi, 
Hooper, and myself; Prestoo was not there. 

Q. Did joa produce this pike. A. I did. 

Q. What was ^aid of it. A. Dr. Watson said, it n^s 
ajfanious inatrument. 

. Q. Did he go bj the nkme of Doctor with.joa. A^ 
Yes. 

Qi Did any tbin|^ more pass partieolar. A. Not that 
I recollect very particular ; we metio tha evening at the 
<3ock. 

Q. Did any thing pass important at the Cock. A. 
Doctor Watson wrote upon a paper, with a pencil, the 
name of the hoase, No. 9, Greystoke-plaee, where tha' 
committee met. 

Q. Did you, about that time, take any walk towards 
Paddihgton with any of these persons. A. Yes, I had 
been to Paddington with Thistlewood the night before^ 
ajiK)ng tbe navigators. 

C^. For what purpose. A. For the purpose of seeing 
hpw many men we coald get tc^ether out of employ, and 
the spirit of them. 

Q.> Did you' go together to any public-houMs: A. 
Yes, to different public-houses, and we found a great'* 
number of navigators, and treated theiu with some beer. 

Q. Who found the money. A. Mr. Thistlewood. 

Q.. Did cither he or yon make any inquiries of them^ 
apd what kind of questions were put. A. Yes; I had 
seen one or two the night before, who said that they were 
out of employ, and they wished a good row, as they 
would rather be killed, as they had nothing to do ; and I* 
communicated that to Mr. Thistlewood. 

\ Q. This you conununicated to Mi*. Thistlewood, a^id'^ 
that induced he and you to go together there; A; Yes, ^ 
Sir. 

Chief-justice £llenborough. — €L^ Was that the night 
b^forcf. . A« A night or two, my lord, I am not certain. 

Mr. G'urney«-^Q. Whien you found the navigators atr' 
either of those houses^ did he or you put qaestions- to^ 
th^m. A.. I oannot positively say which it wa^i but it 
was intimated to them, that we wantsd them for a job, and ' 
wished to knew how many we could collect tog^thei^, and 
wlet&er they wanted for any thing in' partioular. 

Q.. . W hat answer did you get. A* They said thslt 
tljey coiild' get 500 or 600 in the course of a srery few i 
hoiiirs any morning -they chose, th^f ^ were Bttcb a^niiiiiK 
ber of them out of employ. 
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Q, Ybii treated them with beer. A. Yes. 

Q. Aft* r this, did you come awaj. A. Wc called 
at several houses before we came awnj. 
?• Q. Did you after that call at any public-house near 
Bow-stred, Long-acre. A. Yes, we called at a piiblic- 
hic^se in Long-acre, which the soldiers who attend the 
theatre use. 

' Q. How many soldiers did you find there. A. They 
k«pt coming in and out, eight or ten at a time, and we 
treated them with beer. 

Q. Who gave them beer. A. Mr. Thistlewood. 

Q. Did he ask them any questions. A. He asked 
them how they were treated by their officers, and what 
their pay was. 

a. How much beer altogether did you give them. A. 
About half a gallon, or three );>ot8, at that house. 

Q. Did you afterwards go together to any house at 
Vinegar-yard. A. Yes ; to a public-house which the 
soldiers who attend Drury-lane theatre frequentl 

Q. That is the Black Lion ? A. I am not certain 
about the name. 

Q. Did you find any soldiers there. A. Yes, Sir, about 
the same quantity as at the first public-house. 

Q, Was any conversation held with them. A. Some- 
thing similar to the first, and we also treated them with 
boer. 

Chief-justice Ellenboroogh. — Q. Who paid for the 
beer. A. Thistlewood. 

Mr. Gurney. — Q. What quantity was giren io them. 
A I think there was a gallon. 

Q. Was there any other person who spoke there. A. 
Yes, there was a Yorkshire* man who spoke rather vio- 
lent against the government. 

Q. Was he a 8Qldier. A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say. A. I cannot exactly say ; the 
conversation was about their pay, and the number of 
them, being very ill-treated, from being discharged with- 
out pensions, after fighting so many years for their country. 

Q. And there a gallon of beer was drank. A. Yes, I 
think there was, but I am not certain. 

Q. Did Thistlewood give you money. A He gave me 
two or three three-shilling pieces. 

Q. Did he give you any directions. A. Yes. He di- 
rected me to go to the different houses, and collect ail tb« 
people 1 possibly could. 
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Q. Where were you to meet next day. A. At Newtoa*ft 
I believe it was. 

Q. Did yoa appoint to meet bim at Newton's nest day. 
A* Yes, I think it was, and we did meet. 

Q. Whom did you meet« A. I met Tbistlewoqd, Wat- 
son, and Harrison. 

Q. By Watson, yon mean this Mr. Watson. A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. When you met, what passed. A. It was merely to 
go backwards and forwards, runninj^ from one. house to 
another, to see what people we could collect. 

Q. For that purpose did you go tc^ether, or diride^ A^ 
We divided. 

Q« How did you divide. A. Tbistlewood and I waottp 
a house called The Fox under the Hill. 

Q. Is that under the Adelphi. A. Yes, Sir, it is« 

Q. What men did yon find there. A. Great quantities 
of coal-heavers and. people who work upon the Thames. 

Q. Do you mean watermen. A. The people that emptj; 
the barges. 

Q. Portfers. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you speak to thetn. A. Yes, we got into con* 
versation with twenty or thirty who were out of empjby, 
and we said we wanted them in the course of a few dBys, 
and asked them, how many .we could g«tt(^tber; and 
they said that erery morning we could see fifty or sixiy 
standing together at the avenues, and diffieront wharls,aQ(l 
tiie stairs. 

Q. And you treated them with beer. A, Yes, Sir, wa 
did. 

Q. Who found the money. A.^ Thistlewood. 

Q. Where did he and you go then. A. I believe wa 
came up towardii the Cock : I am not certain whether we 
parted or not. 

Q. Did any thing particular happen that dav. A* 
tfiotbing particular that day, but we went to several other 
places. We separated, and I went to other places, a« I 
wanted to see how many I could get together that wer^ 
out of employ, and if I could get any one more violent 
than another, I was to take down his name and addi^ess, 
^d communicate it to Thistlewood. 

Q. How soon did you meet either of these parties 
afinsin. ^. I am not certain whether it were upon 
Wednesday night or not when we went from the Cock, 
and I was to meet them upon the Thursday or Fridajf 
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morniD^ at eleven o'clock, I was to meet them at Grey* 
ytokerplace; I am not certain of the day, but that was th^ 
first time I ever was at Greyntoke-place, 

Chief-justice Ellenborouffh, — Q. That was a morning 
meeting. A, Yes, my lord. 

Mr. Crurney. — Q. What time were you appointed iQ 
ineet at Greystoke-place. A. At eleven o'clock precisely. 

Q. Did you go there at the time appointed. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you find the house open pr shut, ./f • 1 found 
jt shut. 

Q. Did you see an V person. Jl. Yes^Sir; I carneout 
of the door at the ena of the court, and I found Thistier 
wood walking on the other side of the road, and he called 
me over to him. 

Q. Greystoke-plaee is in Fetter-lane. ^. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did he say. A» He called me ov^r to him, 
and said, that the doctor had aot come yet, and tb^ he bacl 
jjot the key. 

Q. Did you and he wait. ^. Yes, he said that th^ 
doctor was always behind his time ; we waftc4 abj^ut 
twenty minutes. 

Q. Who came then, A. The elder Walson. 

Q. Had he the key. A. Yejs, he had the key and 
opened the door, and we went in. 

'' Q. Who joined you after you had gone in. A. In 9, 
▼erv few minutes Freston and young Walson, whom I • 
understood afterwards was his son, but I did not know him 
fill then, 

Q. Upon what subiect did you converse. ^^, Upon 
the best mode and method of setting fire to the Ibarrapks^ 
lind getting all the men we possibly could together. 

Q. Did any t^ing pass about pikes. A. Yes^ a pike was 
produced which Bentley had inaae, and Thistlewood said, 
fhat ^t was a very famous ;i(ireapon, and they should have ia 
quantity made. 

Q. How many n^ade. A. He eavf orderfi to have 2^ 
made immediately by Bentley. 

Q. Was any thing said about a plan ; was this a matter 
pf consultation an^opg you all. A* YeSj,. among the five 
who were there. 

Q. AU the cqmnaitte^ ^ere therje bi^t Harrison, A. All 
]but Hiarrison. 

Q. Now what paAsed respecting your plans. A. There 
was very littlf said respecting the plans^ n^t till Sunday 
following. ' ^ '" ''^ 
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^. Any thing about the barracks that night A. ¥es^ 
that we had inspected them, to i^ee how many ayeniies there 
Were : Dr, Watson and I told thism we had been to inspect 
the barracks, to see how many avenues could be set on fire 
at one time, thkt we had been together and thoroughly in- 
spected both the Portman-street barracks,- and the ETing- 
street barracks^ Thii^tlewood and young Watson said, 
that they.bfid been there together before; they told me 
that themselvei^* 
* Judge Bayleyi— Q. At that me^eting. A. Yes, my lord. 

Mr. Ournley. — Q. Endeavour to recollect any thing 
more that passed. A. I do not recollect any thing more 
very particular that passed. I told them that there were 
six avenues to King-street barracks, and only two to Port- 
man-street barracks; 

Q. What passed between you respecting the object of 
' learning how many avenued there were. A; The object of 
our going there was to see how many avenues there were^ 
so that there could be a regular calculation made when w% 
met on Sunday, as to how much combustibles would be 
necessary. 

Q. Judge BayIev.'--How many places were to be set 
fire to. A. The whole together, my lord, to prevent the 
soldiers getting oufi 

Here Mr. Wetberell expressed amazement by holding 
up his handsi 

Mr. Gurney. — I do beg that such a thing will not be 
done again; 

Chief-justice Ellenborougb.-— If such things be pointed 
out to the Court, the Court must animadvert upon it. 

Mr. Gurney. — Q. Did you appoint a meeting again. A^ 
A general meeting was appointed of the whole six of the 
committee, at No. 9, Greystoke-place, to arrange the whole 
of the business, and how it was to be conducted in each 
Way. 

Q. Did you meet on Sunday^ A. We did, 

Q. How many. A. All the six. ' 

Q. Before you met, had you done any thing respecting 
the pikes you were to order. A* Yes, I had paid part of 
the money towards them to Bentley; I gave him orders foi^ 
250, and paid him ten pounds in advance, to get the iron 
with. 

Q. How soon were they to be made. A. O0-hand im« 
med[ fatefy, as soon as possible. 

Q. H^d any thing passed at any of these meetings about 
handieib^ A. Yes. 
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Q. At what meeting was this* A. At Raddesdales or 
Randales. Thistlewood asked Harrison, or me, and 
Harrison said there was a place at the back of* the King's- 
bench where he could pHrchase them, and that they were 
jacged at one end, to prevent their coming out; and 
Thisttewood asked how much he thought they would cost 
a^piece. 

Q. What did Harrison say. A. He said he thought 
^tfaey would c6st threepence or fourpence a-piece, but it 
depended upon what ieagth they were to be of. 

Q. Now I come to the meeting of Sunday morning; 
you all six met. A. Yes, Sir, at No. 9, Greystoke*place. 

Q« Proceed to detail what took place at that meetmg, 
and before you began the business what was done. A. 
Some box or boxes were brought down, (I did not know 
they were there) .and there was one of them a large box, 
and they made seats of them and a table, aa there was no 
ehaim or tables; something like a public-bouse stool was 
there for a table. 

Q. Well, Sir. A. Then all the rooms in the bouse 
were searched to see that there was no person in the. house 
to over-hear us. 

Q. Well, had you any map with you. A. Thistlewood 
produced a map of Ldndon. 

Q Could yo|i say about what day of the month it was : 
what day before the first Spa^-fields meeting. A. It was 
about twelire days before; about Sunday, theSd of No- 
vember. 

Q. Thistlewood produced a map of London. A. Yes, 
Sir. 

' Q. Well, and what was done. A. It was marked out 
what were the best roads to take. 

Q. For what. A. To take the men, who were to be 
collected together, to the different barracks and places to be 
attacked ;' jpoiqtSng out the best way to collect our men 
tc^ether. 

Q. Was any arrangement made. A. The first ar* 
rangement made was 16 appoint every man to his station. 

Q. Wbat stations. A. As generals. 

Q. Who were to be generals. A. The whole of the 
committee were to have their several stations, were to at- 
tack th« separate barracka iat one given time and moment. 

Q. Now give us the station assigned to you. A« 
Watson proposed Thistlewood as the head-general, as he, 
Thistlewood, found them the whol^ of Che mouey. 
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Q. What was he to do. A. Thistlewood and young 
Watson were to take the. guns and two field^pieces that 
were in the Artillery-grourtd, in Grtay Vinn-lane. 

Q. What was Preston to do. A« To attack tha 
Tower. 

Q. What was Harrison to do. A. Harrison was to at- 
tack the artillery-barracks near the Regentf's-park 2 I be- 
lieve it is called the John's Ward barracks, or some sock 
name. . 

Q. What bad llarrison been. A. An artilleryHMHin. 

Q. Do you know that from him. A. 1 hare heard him 
say that himself. 

Q. In their presence. A. Yes. 

Q. What were you to do. A. I was to set fire to the 
King-street barracks. 

Q. Any thing else. A. To stop at the barracks, and 
after we had set fire to them, either to take the men priso* 
ners or kill those that might make their escape. 

Q. What description of men were you to hare under 
you. A. AU persons we could get, such as navigators: 

Q. How armed. A. With pikes and different weapons 
we could geU 

Q. What was Watson senier to do. A. The elder 
Watson was to set fire to thePortland*street barracks. 

Q. Was it at all arranged or talked of what combusti- 
bles you were to use for these purposes. A. All sorts, such 
as pitch, tar, rosin, turpentine, spirits of wine, and so forth. 
Q. Go on to describe what you were to do. j1. We 
were to attack the whole of those places at a given hour, 
and set them on fire at one in the inornhig ; any persgu 
we met we were to take them an<| make tbttn join us, 
such as gentlemen^s. servants ; and coachmen were to' be 
taken from their carriages, and thoae who could ride were 
to have the horses, which were to form a cavalry, and the 
coaches and carriages were to be used to barricade the 
entrances. 

©. Was It at all arranged whether you were to unite 
the different parties., A. Yes, after I had set fire tathe 
King-street barracks, and after we had seen that ail were I 

in flames, and that none had oiade their escape, I was to 
meet the elder Watson ^1^ the top of Oxford-street; I 

Q. Was any other party to join you. \^. Harrison was I 

to join us with the artilley, which be was to bring from the 
barracks by the Regency-park. 

Q. And what was to be done with the artillery^ A*' As 
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soon as that was done there was to be a volley fired, ip lei 
the remainder know we had got possession or the artillery. 

Q. With any of the artillery, A. They were to be 
taken to the Park^ and to be fired at any of the cavalry if 
they attempted to come across from Knights-bridge bar- 
racks. 

Q. How were these guns to be protected* Jl, By a 
parcel of pike-men, who were to be left there^ 

2. What next. J. And to have gone down Park-larfe 
to barricade all Portland-street, and that way to preveht 
any of the horse coming in that mi^ht be out in c]uatters. 

Q. Where to go to next. A, Down Park-lane to bar- 
ricade the whole of the gates leading into this Park out of 
the lane, to prevent any person coming through the Park, 
and then to the turnpike at Hyde-park- corner, which was 
to be barricadoed and chained. 

Q, You mean the Piccadilly-gate at Hyde-park-cor- 
ner. A. Yes, Sir* 

Q. You were to conae down Park-lane to Piccadilly-^ 
gate, and that was to be fastened and chained. A. Yes^ 
and a party stationed there to fire upon the horse if they 
atten>pted to come from the barracks, and then to proceed 
to the top of Piccadilly. 

fi. Then to do what. A. To proceed towards Charin^- 
cross and Westminster- bridge, and barricade there all the 
avenues upon that side, to prevent them coming round by 
Chelsea and that way, and then young Watson and Tliis- 
tlewood, after getting possession of those guns, were to 
break open all the oil-shops and gunsmiths* shops in their 
way* 
^ ^. Why the oil-shops. A. Any shop in which they 
could fipd either combustibles or arms. 

Q. And where were they to go to. A* To blockade , 
Chancery-lane, and Gray's Inn*lane to St. Giles's, where 
Thistlewood was to make his grand stand. 

Q, At what part of St. Giles's. A* One glin was to 
be pointed up Tottenham-court-road, and the other up 
Oxford-street. 

Q» You have before tohd qs that Preston was to atUck 
the Tower. A* Yes, Sir* 

Q. Was any other part assigned to him* A. Young 
Watson was to have proce^ed after he had quitted St< 
Giles's, to have left Thistlewood in Oxford-street, to have 
met the other party with two guns at the top of Piccadilly, 
^nd go up Oxferd-road| and barricade as he went along 
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upon the right-hand side, and then they would have been 
barricadoed upon the right and left. 

Q, What was Presto II tu do. ^. If he had not suc- 
ceeded in taking the TchVvM*, to proceed to barrjcade Lon- 
don-bridge, to prevent the artillery coming from Wool- 
wich. 

Q. To what place were you afterwards all to march. 
^, He was then to barricade Whitechapel, to prevent 
any troops coming from the country that wa}^. 

Q. Where did they march to. A, And then, when he 
had a body sufficient, the main body was to have met at 
the Bank, to which the cant name was given of the Old 
Ladjff aird when he had any to spare, he was to have sent 
a detachment t.o London- bridge. 

Q. Where was he to meet the main body, •^. At the 
Bank, which was called the Old Lady, and the Tower was 
described as the Old Gentleman. 

Chief-justice EHenborough, — Js it the *^ Old Matiy^ 
in the written paper. 

Mr. Gurney.— Yes, My lord. * 

Witness. — Sometimes the Old Man, and sometimes the 
Old Lady, they used to go by. 

Q, After this arrangement had been made, did any 
thing pass about' these combustibles you talked of. Jl. 
Yes, Dr. Watson was to take and calculate how much 
combustibles it would take for every avenue, such as sul- 
pher and spirits of wine, and how much they would cost. 

Jude:e Abbott.-^ 0. Every avenue of what. A. Of 
ihe King-street barracks, and the Portman-street barracks. 

Mr. Gurney. — Q. He made a calculation ; how much * 
did he say they would come to. A. Something short of 
100/. I believe it was, but I cannot say,, as the bills were 
destroyed as soon as they were used. « 

Q. Did Thistlewood make any observation upon that. 
A, Yes, he said fet us not to spare for 100/. let us roast 
them well. 

Q. Did WatsQp niake any reply to that. A. He said 
.that it would btirn so rapidly, and the stench would be so 
strongi that it would stifle them in a few minutes. 

Q. Where were the combustibles to be placed. A» 
Young Watson and I were appointed to look after a house. 

Q. Where, ji. It was to be between the King-street 
barracks and the Portman-street barracks, so as to get 
jthere ia a few minutes without being discovered. 
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Q. For what purpose* * •^. To lodge the coipbuUibles. 
and arms in. 

Q. Were you to take it as a private house, or for a 
trade. A. For a trade; I belieye we stated, that we, 
would tuke it as ai^ oil and colour-sbop, so that there 
should be no suspicion, but that it was for a shop when we 
were tak<ng in the combustibles. 

Q» What passed more respecting it at that time. A, 
Then we were ordered to go next morning by Thistle* 
wood. 

Q. All were present A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Any thing about price. A* Thistlewood said never 
mind the price, ** but take the house at any price, as we do 
not intend to pay for it." 

Q. Did Thistlewood say any more. A. He gave bis 
orders to go up in the morning to look after a houae, and 
the doctor to go and purchase the materials or combus* 
tibles. 

Q. When was this to be done. A. This was to have 
been done upon the Sunday night following. 

Q. Who said so. A. Upon the Saturday night follow* 
ing, about one o'clock, it was to have been done, that is in 
the middle of Saturday night and Sunday morning, and the 
attack upon the barracks was to have been on the Satur* 
day night or Sunday morning, as upoa Saturday night 
there would be a great number of people going about 
ilrunk. 

• Chief-justice Ellenborougb.— Q. What day of the 
month was that. 

Mr. Gurney.— Between the 9tfa and 10th. 

Q. You were to go next morning about the house ; 
W3IS any thing said at this meeting, what was to be done 
with the house when it was got. A» Te^i I was to go 
aiad be as young Watson's servant ; and be was to be the 
mtaster, and we were to lodge the whole of these ingredi- 
ents in any manner we could collect them together^ and 
to bore boles in the handle to put the pikes on. 

Q' To fasten the pikes upon the sticKs. A, Yes* 

Q. Was any thing said here about who was to com- 
iQBind. A. Yes, it was fixed who was to command. 

Q. What passed, and who said it. A* Thistlewood* 

Q. Said what. A* That the whole of us were I9 be 
chosen, and what command we were to take. 

Q. Did Wauon B^y »px things 4« H^ propi^d me 


as the fourth in corotnand ; Thistlewood was to be the first, 
Watson the second, and Harrison the third. 

Q. Who was to be the fifth, A. Thistlewood pro- 
posed young Watson, as the nimblest and youngest ; and 
ne himself was to be the last. ' 

Q. Did any thing pass about the committee. A. Yes, it 
was then arranged that they should have a committee 
called of common safety. 

Judge Bayley. — Q. Who proposed that. A. Thistle- 
wood. 

Q. What to do. A. To ba called together if we had 
got the better of the soldiers. If the soldiers joined us, 
we were to be called together, and to form a new parlia*^ 
inent. 

Q. Ifyon succeeded. A. Yes, if we succeeded* 

Q. Were any names mentioned by them for thi§ com* 
itiittee. A. Yes, by the greatest part of them, those who 
thought of any name were to mention it, but the greatest 
part were mentioned by Watson and Thistlewood. 

Q. How many names were mentioned that day* 4-^ I 
bdieve twenty-ftfur. 

Q. Do you recollect some of the nameg A. I recol^ 
lect a fe# of them. These were Sir ^nlnci^ Burdett, the 
Lord-mayor, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Hunt, ISlajor Gartwrigfei^, 
Mr. Gale Jones, Mr. Rodger O'Gonner, Esfq. Fawkes of 
Bainbridge, Yorkshire, a person of the hxmk of Broo^esr, 
Thomson of Holborn-bifl, the twd Evansfs, and Watson 
the elder, apd Thistlewood. 

Q. Wfasit WHS done next. A. I believe there v^as ho<^ 
thrttg v^y particular took plac^. 

Q. Do you remember ahy thing iis to ai^roclamatidn. 
A: Yes, one was to be iss«Jed immediately as soon as n^ 
had got the better, announcing that the new government 
was to be estaUisbed, and a bounty of \QOU was to be tiS*- 
fered to the soldiers, or double pa^ for life, as they chose^ 
if thej^ >f ould join us. 

Q. Was there any other observation. A. Yes, there 
was an- observation made by TUstlewood te the elder 
Watson, calculating how much it would amount to, pro^ 
vided they took the 100/. 

Q. Did he calculate. A. He did calculate. 

Q. What did he say would be the amount. A. 
Some where about 2,000)000/. wbich was nothing coin* 
pared t6 the national-debt, which was to be wiped off. 

Q. Do jou rehiember Harrison making an dbservatton. 
7. w 
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A. Tei, he said that when we called the people together, 
we might not find so many as we expected. 

Q. What answer was given. A. The answer was given 
by Thistlewood, that be did not mind if he got SOO or SOO 
persons to join, he was' determined to act, as he would not 
wait longer than Saturday ni^ht or Sunday morning. 

Q. How long did you remain together in that committee. 
A. From 11 o'clock in the morning till 5 or. 6 in the 
evening. 

Chidf^ustice Ellenboroiigh.-— Q. Upon what day, A. 
Upon Sanday, the 3d. 

Mr. Gurney.— ^Q. And Thistlewood said that he would 
act next Saturday night — ^A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you parted when did he and you settle what 
you should do. A. It was then agreed that we should go 
to the difierent places to see what number of men we could 
calculate on so as to give in the calculation to Thistlewood, 
and how many men each of us could get together, 

Q. Did you then separate for this purpose. A« We 
did. 

Juror. — Q. Who went. A. The whole six separate, in 
different, ways. 

Mr. Giirney; — Q. And you were to meet and report to 
Thistlewood. A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you go to* A, Thistlewood and I went 
up to Paddington. 

Q. To the public-houses. A. Yes to those we had 
been at before. 

Q. Did you find any navigators there. A. Yes, several 

Q. What passed. A. Similar conversation as before ; 
we gave them something to drink, and we had some con- 
versation as before concerning thetA, and desired them to 
get all they could, as we should want them in a few days, 
but we did not tell them what they were i^ied for ; a 
servant-man spoke rather violently, and Thistlewood told 
him to bring any thing in the shape of a weapon, such as a 
stick with a spike-nail, or any thing that would run into 
a fellow's guts. 1 beg your pardon, my lords, (address'' 
ing their lordships.) 

Q. "that was addressed to one. man, who talked more vi- 
olently than the rest. Ai Yes, Sir. 
. Q. To how many houses about Paddington did you and 
Thistlewood go to. A. Three. 

Q. The third you had before spoken of. j1. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the names of them. A. I did 
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-HOt inquire, the one is at the corner of Lisson-street, or 
liisflon-green. 

Q. Is one of them kept by a man of the name of Smeed. 
A. Yes,! think it is. 

Mr.Gamey — We willshew it to be kept by that person. 

Q. The next morning, Monday, where were you to go^ 
A. To Greystoke-place, I believe, to report. 

Q. Did you and youns Watson go to any house. A. 
On Monday morning I and the elder Watson met at Red. 
desdale's, or Randale's. 

Mr. Gamey. — ^The man has quitted the place, and we 
cannot be sure of his name. 

Q. That is in Long-acre. A. Yes, Sir* 

Q. Did the elder Watson stay with you. A. He parted, 
and 1 and young Watson went to the King-rtreet barracks 
to look for a house. 

Q. Did you find any empty house. A. We found an 
empty house, which I thought would answer the purpose, 
I think somewhere in Seymour-place. 

Q. Who shewed it to you. A. A woman shewed it, 
and said she had the care of it, to shew to any one who 
called. 

Q. Whom did she say it bdooffed to* A. To a timber* 
merchant, near Milbank, a little lower down upon the left- 
hand side* 

Q. Did you and young Watson go there* A. He went 
in, and I stopped outside* 

Mr* Gurney* — The name of the landlord is Cossar. 

Chief-justice EUenborough. — Q. Was that the name*. 
•^. Yes, my lord. 

Mr* Gurney* — Q. A timber-merchant* A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you got to Mr. Cossar's, did you both go in, 
or one of you. A. Young Watson went in, and I stopped 
outside. 

Q* When he came back, did he tell you the result of 
his inquiry* A. He told me he had seen Mr. Cossar him- 
self, who told him that there was fourteen or fifteen pounds 
to pay for fixtures, and that be bsd given Tbistlewood's 
address, as a reference was required, and he referred him 
to Thistlewood. 

Q. Wh^re did Thistlewood live. A. In Southampton- 
buildings. 

Q. Did young Watson and you then go to Grcystoke* 
place. A. Yes, we did. 

u 2 
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Q. Whom did you see there* A, We met thk whole 
of the committee. 

. Chief-JHStice £llenborough,-^Q. Where is that A. 
Grey stoke- place, Fetter-lane. 

Mn Ourney* — Q» Did you report what you iiud yodng 
Watson had done« A. Yes, Sih 

Q. And what was said upon it, or about k. A* Thistle* 
wood said very well, be should attend at homei and asked 
when would Cosaar call ; and Watson told him Mr. Cossar 
said he could not conveniently call for a dAf or two ; and 
Thistlewood said, that if he called fot thet tnoney, he, 
Thistlewood, must give young Watson a cheek for the 
money; young WatscMi had given his name to Cossar, and 
Watson was to draw upon ThistleWood for the money. 

Q. Did any thing else occur. A. Yes, I believe t'res* 
ton had made his report, what number of people he had 
had meeting at Spital-fields $ I am pot oohftdent ?i4iether 
young Watson reported at that ttnie or dot, but Preston 
reported what number be had had at Spital^'fields, and he 
wished as many -of ul as could to mett at that house where 
he liad appointed at ^ital^fieMis. 

Q, Did you go that evening^ to Spital-fields. A. The 
whole of the six went there that night ; Hooped Went as 
well, who had not then become one of the committee. 

Q. What house did you go to that night. A.* I really 
cannot say $ I do not know the name of the bouso) uor the 
street, but it was near or in SpitaUfieldf}^ 

. Q. Was there a meeting df a great number of persons. 
A» A great number* 

Q» How many* A. Sixty or seventy, or rtore | there 
was more than the room could well bold. 

Q. Was there any chairman* A. There Was. 
0. What was his name. A. One J<jhn Dyall, I be»- 
lieve. 

. Q. Did Watson say or read any thing there. A. He 
read something in the form of a petition. 

Q. What did he call it. A. A petition to present to 
either of the houses of parliament, or to bis royal-htgh«* 
ness the Prince-regent. 

Juror. — Q. Was it Watson senior or junior. A. It 
was the elder Watson. 

Chief-justice Ellenborougli. — Q. You do not know 
whether it was to the Pirince-regent or to parliament. A. 
1 did not knoW) my lord. 2 
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Mr. Guf Dey. — Q, Whom did yoo come home with. ^. 
We eiU came away together ; but Thistlewood and I came 
with .^acb other, and be said that the only outcry of the 
people was that they wanted arms, and that I was to get 
JteO more pikes made, wbieh made the number 500. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — Q. Was it 250 more pikes. 
A. Yes, my lord- 
Mr. Gurney.-^Q. Did you, a night or two afterwards, 
go to Spital-fields again, or to th^t neighbourhood. A, 
Yes, a nigbt or two afterwards ; namely, upon Thursday. 

Q. To the same house. A. Not till some time aftc»^ 
Wards, when another meeting had broken op ; it was a 
Meeting of the same kind, to see how many men could be 
called together. 

Q. when was that lAeeting. A. Upon the first Mon- 
day night; and the elder Watson proposed that the copies 
of the (letitron shouM be printed and provided, and left for 
their inspection. We found the house not large enough, 
and' fire houses ^ere appointed. Watson proposed that it 
should be printed, and that there should be one left at the 
whole of those houses for their inspection ; Dyall was to 
ba^e them. 

Chief-justice Eflenboroogh.— *Q. Was it old or y ng 
Watson. A. It was dd Watson who read it. 

Mr. Gumey.^-2. Was it on Wednesday or Thursday. 
A. I cannot say which of them. 

(?. Did you go to the same house you went to first. 
A. No, we did tiot, Iwit to another house, I believe 
some where about Bnck-lane. I do not know the name. 

Q. Was there a meeting there. A. Yes, there was. 

Q. What number of persons attended. A. Twelve or 
fourteen. 

Q. Who was In the chair. A. Dyall, who read the 
same petition, and as those could not be got printed in 
dme, two or three Wefe written by Crisp, who had been 
employed by Watson to write them ; I saw him employ 
him, and he wrote part of them at the Cock, in Grafton- 
stre^t. 

Q. And D3rall read part of them at this meeting. A^ 
Yes. 

Q. How many of your cottimittee were there. A. There 
were threfe of our committee at that house, and others were 
divided among the different houses. 

Q, You ten me there was only three of that committee 
there. A, No, I should say there was only two, Hafrisou 
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^nd Hooper were there, but Hooper had not then joiQed 
the committee^ the remainder were at the difierent houses* 
Q* Did you join Thistlewood that night at all. A* Yes, 
I did. 

Q. Where did you join him. A. At the- house at 
which I had been at the former meeting. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — Q. How did yoi) find your 
way there, not knowing the house. A. I went widi Har- 
rison and Hooper who knew the way. 

Mr. Gurney. — Q. Did Thistlewood, Harrison, and you 
inalk home together. A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. As you were walking along, did Thistlewood say 
any thing. ^. Yes ; he said he was much disappointed in 
not finding so great a number as had been talked of. 

Q. Did he say what number he had found at the house 
he had been at. j1. No, he did not. 

Q. Did Harrison say any thing upon that. a^. He said 
that none of them had got money to call for my thing to 
drink, and for what little beer we had we were obliged to 
pay for ourselves, as none of them had got any, 

Q. Did any thing more pass as you walked home^ 
A. Nothing particular, except that Harrison said, ^^ I told; 
you you would find yourselves disappointed when you 
came to call them together ; if you were to treat them with 
drink you would find thebalf of Spital-fields would come." 
Q» On Friday did you meet again in Greystoke-place. 
A. Yes. 
Q. How many of you. A. The six* 
Mr. Gurney. — That would be the 8th of the month. 
Q. Did Thistlewood make any communication to you 
there. A. Yes ; he communicated to as there that Mr. 
Cossar had called upon him. 

Q. About what. A. About the house in Seymour- 
place ; he did not know whether he would let him haye it, , 
but he desired young Watson to go immediately and get 
the key, as we would put the ingredients in. 

Q. He desired him to go to Uossar, and if he could fi;et 
the key of the house, to put the ingredients in. A* xes. 
Q. Any directions about the money. A» To go and 
draw upon him for the amount. 

Q. About what. A. About a quarter's reut, he told him 
to draw a check upon him at eight or ten days for the 
money. 

Q, In the evening did you see young W^atson again 
with the rest of the party. A. Yes. 
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Q. Did he report. A. Yes, he did ; that he had seen 
Cossar, and he had made aii objection to letting him have 
it without a quarter's rent being paid, as Mr. Cossar thought 
it was not a house adapted for business of that- kind, being 
a new neighbourhood, 

Q. In consequence of this difficulty, did you succeed in 
getting a house or. not. A, No, we did not. 

Q. Upon the Sunday after this you did meet at Grey- 
stoke-place. A. We did. 

Q. All the committee, or part. A. The whole of the 
committee. 

Q. Was any proposition then* made by Harrison. A. 
Yes; he said, I told you you would be disappointed 
when yon came to call the whole of them togetlier, and I 
would advise you to call a public meeting, to see how 
Duany .people would be called together. 

Q. What answer was given to this. A. It was unani« 
mously agreed to. 

Q« What place was talked of. A. Spa-fields; and 
young Watson and Tbistlewood went out to look at the 
ground, leaving us sitting. 

Q. Did they come, again, to you. A. They came back 
and then reported a very famous place, as it was so near 
to:the Tower and the Bank, that they could get into the 
town and tak^ them by surprise. 

Q. Was it settled how the meeting was to be made 
known. A. Yes. 

.Q.How. A. Thistlewood said, ^<now Doctor, let us 
draw up the bill.'' 

Q. What do you mean by the bill. A. It was written 
in the form of a small bill and placard, 

Q. What was to be done with those bills and placards. 
A. The placard was to be stuck np upon the walls, and . 
.hand-bills were to be distributed about, amongst the me- 
chanics and the lower orders of the people, such as Pad- 
dington, Petty France, and in the Borough. 

Q. What places were mentioned. .^. In the Borough 
apiongst all the factories, and at Paddington, Petty France, 
and'^ital-fields, one day going in one direction, and ano- 
ther in another* 

Q. Did any thing pass about what you were to have at 
the meeting. A, Not just at that time; the bill was 
drawn up, read, and unanimously agreed to, and it was 
to be put into the Statesman newspaper as soon as we 
«oaid. 
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Q. And when was the meeting to be ealled* A. On 
Friday, the 15th of November. 

Q. It was to be put into the Statesman newspaptr. A. 
Yes ; I think it was, but I am not certain. 

Q. How many hand-bills and placards were to h% 
printed. A. 1 believe there were 500 small and 850 Ufge 
io be first printed off-hand immediately. 

Q. Did either of your party go away to get this done. 
A. The elder Watson undertook to get this printed, ai ha 
knew a printer with whom he bad formerly Idd^d' in 
Fetter-lane. 

Q. Did he go away ? A. Yes, he went to this printer 

Q. Did he come back ? A. Yes, he came back sind sai4 
the printer wanted one pound to go on with an^ pardisse die' 
paper. 

Q. Did any person produce mofley upott this ? A. This« 
tlewood produced a ten-pound note, to* get it printed hn- 
mediately, and to pay me as much out of the remakyderas 
would pay for the pikes. 

Q. Do you know the printer's name ? A. If v^as «isn$. 
tioned^ but I cannot recollect it. 

Q. Was it Storer ? A. Yes, I think it was, but 1 ca)Miot 
recollect the name. 

By Chief-justice Ellenb<>rough. — Q. When was this f 
A. This was on Sunday, the 1^. 

By Mr. Gumcy. — Q. While Watson was gol^, do^yoo 
remember any conversation that took place? A.Kot {^rtSeo- 
iarly at the present moment, only he was gone sottw tiioe, . 

Q. Do you remember any thing passing abocrt a ^a^<Mi» 
at that time ? A. Yes, Thisdewood asfccd who wouldun* 
dertake to get a waggon ; he did not address himsdf partico- 
Iarly to me. 

Q. For what purpose ? A. Fte said, «• wha would und^- 
take to get a waggon to speak from ;•* and I undertobk to 
get it ; and he asked me «* what I could get it for ?** And I 
answered 40s. or 50s. 

Q. Do you remember any thing more materisri patsiing 
at that meeting ? A. Yes, concerning that we should hate 
a flag of tlirce colours, green, red, and white, and that his 
wife should make it. He asked the Doctor what would be 
the best motto to put upon it. 

"Q. Did Mr. Watson give him the motto ? A. He took 
up a pen and wrote what it should b^, and the words were* 
*« Nature^ Truths and Justice ;" these were three of the 
words. 
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Q. Wat it the same, inotto you. afterwards had upon tho 
flag that was at Spa-fields ? A. Yes, the very same. 

Q. Did auy thing more pass that you remember J A. ' It 
was merely appointed that I should carry the flag» being thft 
strongest and the tallest. 

Q. When you parted did you make any appointment ^o 
meet next morning ? A. I was requested by Thistlewooi 
to go to Paddington to half a dozen navigators to come by 
the Cock, in Grafton-sireet, and to have half a dozen larga 
placards fastened on their backs on pasteboard. 

Q. Did you go that Sunday night to Paddington ? A. Yes» 
I did. 

Q. Did you appoint any navigators for that purpose? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q« Where did you meet any of those parties upon Monday ? 
A. At No. 9, Greystoke-place. 

Q. Before that had you met any of them ? A. I w«i$ to 
meet the two Watsons next meroing at » coffee-shop^ m 
Kingsgate-street, High Holbom, at eight o'clock in the 
morning. 

Q. For what purpose ? A. To receive the money from 
the elder Watson to go and fetch away the pikes, and to buf 
iwo nail-bags to put them in, and to bring them away.. 

Q. Did you meet the two Watssns there on the Mondajr 
morning ? A. 1 did. 

Q. Did the elder Watson produce any money ? A. He 
gave his son five one-pourul notes to go with me to Beotky.'Sb 

Q. Did young Watson and you go away togetlier ?. 'A* 
We did. 

Q. Did you purchase any nail-bags ? A. Young Watsttn 
purchased them when I went to Bentley's to get the bill 
made out. 

Q. How many pikes had he made ? A. Two hundred 
and fifty, I believe it was, or somewhere thereabout. I went 
to Bentley's first ; then he, Bentley, and I, came to the wioe^ 
vaults, in the corner of a court leading out of Hart-street, 
and there I met young Watson, and he produced the i»ut> 
bags. 

"Q. Where is that house or these wine-vaults i A. The 
coroer of some alley leading out of Hart-street into Long- 
acre ; I think it is called Leg-alley. 

Q. Did Bentley produce his bill ? A. Yes, Sir, and I 
paid him. Young Watson gave me the money in the pre^ 
sence of Bentley. 

Q. About how milch was the money for the pike-heads } 
A* I cannot say, but I think it was. three pounds fifteea shilh 

7. X 
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haa that was paid there, after giving me credit Sot what I 
hfS paid, namely, a pound* 

Q» Where did you go for the pikct ? A. We went 
altogether to his oellar, where the pikes were, and Bentley 
assisted in putting the pikes into these bags. 

Q. Where did young Watson and you take them to ? 
A. To Hvde-street, Bloomsbury. 

Q. Did both of them lodge there ? A. For any thing I 
knew. 

Q. Is that the shop of Mr. Bannister ? A. It is a par- 
lour that he lodges in. 

Q. Did he and Watsons lodge there? A. Ihad been 
diere with them. 

Q. And when you took them into this lodging, where 
were the pikes deposited? A. Under something like a 
sofa-bed, or bedstead. 

Q. TBy. Chief-Justice Ellenborough.) It was a bed of 
some description ? A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. (By Mr. Gumey.) Theie were the iron part of the 
pikes— the pike-heads ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And when young Watson had done this^ did you go 
to Greystoke-place ' A. We did. 

Q. Did you produce the bill and receipt of Bentley i A. 
I did. 

Q. To whom ? A. To Thistlewood. 

Q. Did he desire you to destroy it ? A. Yes, which I 
did immediately^ 

Q. In his presence ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q« Did you and young Watson inform them that you had 
got the pikes ? A. We did. 

Q. Were you then sent to the printer for the bills ? A» 
*rbe elder Watson and I went to the printer for the bills. 

Q. What did you do at last ? A. I afterwards saw him. 

Q. Was you alone, or was Watson with you? A. The 
elder Wacson. 

Q. What said the printer ? A. He said that he had been 
making necessary inquiries ; that he was at some oBBce, 
and made inquiries, and that he was afraid it was dangerous, 
and he had inquired whether it was legal to print them or not. 

Q. Was this the printer that the elder WaUon had been 
Ht before ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Can you tcU the name of the street ? A. About two 
or three doors from Flect-market, in Fettcr4ane, upon the 
]left hand side of Fleet-street. 

Q. Was that Fleur-de-lis-court ? A. I don*t know, but 
I weuf in at the bottom door. 
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Q. What more did the printer state? A. He stated that 
he was afraid he might tome time get himself into trouUe^ 
and therefore he womd rather have nothing to do with them : 
he had got nearly 200 finished, and he would destroy them. 

Q. Did he produce any of the hills printed ? A» He did^ 
but he would not let them ^o out of his hands. 

Q, What was then done7 A. His wife, and several of 
us, and another gentleman who was with him, and another 
who came in afterwards, all wanted to persuade him to kt 
us have them, and we should cut his name off so that he 
should not get into any harm. 

Q. What answer did he give to that ? A. He said no» 
he would have nothing to do with them, and that he should 
destroy them ; and he said you may take the paper not used 
away with you : some of it was wetted and ready* 

Q. Did you add the Watsons return to Greystoke*idace? 
A. Not immediately ; but we went to a public-chouse to 
have something to drink : we went away, leaving him to 
consider of it, and then Watson brought the paper to me.^ 

Q. Then Watson brought the paper to you at the public- 
house f A. Yes^ Sir. Watson had been with him again^ 
and had not succeeded, and he then brought the paper again 
to me at the public-house. 

Q. Did you carry the paper then to Greystoke-place ? 
A. Yes, and Watson accompanied me. 

Q. Watson the elder ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did he and you report to the committee f A. Yes. 

Q. Is that what was resolved upon ? A. It was resolved 
that, as it appeared from his report that we had not yet got 
them printed by Storer, Watson the elder should go to oum 
of the name of Seal, a printer, in Tottenham-court-road, to 
see if he would print it. 

Q. For what purpose ? A. To ^et 250 printed off im« 
mediately, even if he paid an extra price for them. 

Q. Did he go ? A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Did he return whilst you were still sitting ? A. Yes, 
he did, and made a report. * 

Q. What report did he make ? A. That there would 
ht 250 copies ready by eight o^clock on Wednesday morning. 

Q. This was Monday the 11 ch? A. Yes, the Monday 
before the meeting. 

Q. Did he report any thing about sticking them up? 
A. He reported that he had got a man >Vho would stick them 
at two shillings and sixpence per hundred^ for the small ones^ 
and four shillings or four shillings and sixpence, I am n«t 
«ief tain which, for the larj^e ones. 

X 2 
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Q.' Did aiiy thin^ pass about any pesrsont to be intited t9 
atiend the meeting ? A.. Yes, 

Q. What ? A. As to Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Hunt, 
there was a letter to be wrote to invite them to attend the 
meeting. 

Q. Was any letters written whilst you were together i 
A. 'Yes. 

'Q. By whom? A. By the elder Watson to these jcn- 
tlcmen» and sent away. 

Q. Any advertisement ? A. Yes. 

Q. In what paper? A. I belkvc it was in the Statesman. 

Q« And money was given to the younger Watson ? 
A, Seven or eight shillings he received from Thistlewood^ 
to ^ and get it put in immediately. The first paper that 
Thistlewood sent him to they refused putting it in. I am 
not certain whieh paper it was, but I believe it was the 
Times. 

Q. (By Mr. Wetfacrell) Who was present when this 
passed f A. The whole of them. 

- Q. (By Mr. Gumey.) Were you to do any thing abt)Ut 
getting the bills distributed ? A.' Yes, Sir ; I'was to collect 
the six navigators at the Cock, in Graf ton-street, 

Q. What to do ? A. To have the placards stuck upon 
their backs, and to go in diiferent directions among the sol- 
diery, and to distribute the hand-bills amongst them and tbc 
manufactories. 

Q. Were you and the others to do any thing as to these 
bills ? A. Yes, to see that they distributed them properly. 
Harrison, I, and Preston were to follow the bill-stickers t» 
«ce that they did not make away with them. 
' Q. Did you appoint the navigators accordingly ? A. 
Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you go upon Tuesday, the 12th, to the Cock in 
the morning ? A. Yes. 

Q. Were the bills come from Seal's. A. No. 

Q. Upon that did you go to Seal's for them ? A. Yes, 
and Hooper with me, 

Q. Did you bring any to the Cock ? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Placards and bills both ? A. Yes, both ; and Hooper 
was with me. 

Q. Did the men come that you had engaged ? A. Yes. 

Q. Who were they ? A. Navigators from Paddington. 

Q. How many ? A. Six, I believe. 

Q. What did you do with respect to those sik i A. W« 
jrsve tliem same bre^d and cheese and porter. 

Q. What was done as to the placards? A, Tlibdewood 
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aad the whole qf the .committee were there *, apd be sent out 
to purchase pasteboard and string to tie them upon their 
backs. » . 

Q. And there were placards pasted upon pasteboard and 
tied upon their backs ? A. Yes, and sent out one by one* 
as fast as could be done. 

Q. What directions were given to these men with the 
placards upon their backs ? A.. To walk very slowly in the 
populous parts, among the lower orders of the people ; they 
had a shilling each given to them, and they were to stop if 
they got a crowd round them, and to deliver the small bills 
out, hut not to deliver them in extravagaace. 

Q. Was any thing said about the sort of people they should 
give them to ? A. Such as soldiers^ and the lower orders of 
mecl^nics, and others out of employ, and' to deliver them 
into the different factories. 

Q. What else besides the shilling at starting were they to 
have? A. Another shilling when they returned in the 
evening. 

Q. They had had bread and cheese and beer ? A. Yes. 

Q. Was that to be their only day's work, or were they to 
work next day ? A. They were to work again next day, 
and they were t© return to the Cock in the evening, and to 
receive the remainder of their money, and receive their direc- 
tions: the three that I was to pay, and the other three that 
Preston was to pay were to come to a house in Spital-fields to 
receive the remainder of their shillings. 

Q. Did any other person bring any bills or placards from 
Seals ? A. Yes, the elder Watson brought some. 

Q, Did you and any other person follow the men, and sec 
that they obeyed the orders ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Who with you ? A. Hooper went part of the way 
with me, and we distributed them in different public-houses, 
and stuck them up wheie they would let me. 

Q. Were these placards for the first meeting in Spa-fields, 
of the 1 5th of November? A. Yes, Sir. 

Justice Bayley. — You had better shew him one of them, 
[Here one of the bills was shewn to the witness.] 

Q. (By Mr. Gurney.) Is •that one of the small ones ? 
At Yes, this is one of them. 

Q. Were the large ones the same ? A.. Certainly they 
were the same words. 

[Here the bill alluded to, calling a meeting of the distressed 
mariners, Sec. artisans and others, signed by Dyall, the chair- 
man^ aad PrestoUi the Secretary* was read to the witness.] 
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Q* In the course of your walk did Hooper and you get to 
Charinj|*cros8 ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did he tdl you any thing then ? A. He told me that 
he had stood upon the rails at Charing-cross, and had stuck 
one of the bills upon the pedestal of King Charles^ and which 
bill I afterwards saw there. 

Q. Did he tell you whether any person had spoke to him 
when he was doing so ? A. Hooper told me that he was 
interrupted by a person who attended the horses there, who 
told him that he could get from him a penalty of twenty 
pounds for going over the railings, if he thought proper. 

Q. In the afternoon you met the men and paid them ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. At the Cock ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Who met there besides you on the afternoon of Tues« 
day, the 12th ? A. Harrison and Tlustlewood ; there were 
three men came to me to pay ; the elder Watson and the 
whole came there afterwards. 

Q. The next morning did you go to the Cock aga&i? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did the Committee meet ? A. Yes. 

Q. That was Wednesday, the ISih ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did the navigators come there ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Upon the Wednesday morning ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go that evening to meet them at Greystc^e- 
place ? A. No, we did not all of us meet ; it was in con- 
sequence of a quarrel between young Watson and Harrison 
that they did not all meet. 

Q. Who reported that that quarrel had taken place ? 
A. Young Watson. 

Q. Who were present when Watson made that report f 
A. The whole, except Harrison. 

Q. Then there were five of you ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did young Watson state — that there was a 
quarrel ? A. He stated that Harrison being over particular 
in something or other in going to SeaPs about the bills, 
young Watson said to him, that if we* had not known you 
well, I should have thought you a mar-plot. 

Q. Did young Watson state what answer Harrison had 
given to that ? A. That Harrison said, that he (young 
Watson) was so violent, that if they did not mind, he 
(Watson) would bring them into trouble, and that he (Har^' 
tison) would have nothing more to do with them* 

Q. So young Watson reported ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Whatcnect had this report upon your Committee? 
A* It threw the whole of us into a state of alarm. 
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Q« What did you resolve upon in consequence ? A. We 
resolved to meet at another place, but still it was unanimously 
thought that he would not deceive us, and that it was prudent 
we should have another place of meeting. 

Q. What do you mean by the expression '^ would not 
deceive you ?" A. That he would not disclose that there 
was a Secret Committee, and that he would not destroy the 
plan intended. We agreed to meet again late in the evening, 
and in the mean time Thistlewood then desired me to caul 
upon Harrison to know why he had withdrawn. 

Q. Before you separated^ did you appoint any person in 
Harrison's place upon the Committee ? A. Yes, we ap« 
pointed Hooper upon the Committee. 

Q. What place did yoj appoint the Committee to meet 
that evening ? A. I think they call it the Blue Last^ by 
Salisburv*square, near the water-side. 

Q. T^hai iS) Salisbury-square, by Fleet-street ? A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Were you to bring any person with you ? A. I was 
to brins; Hooper with me. 

Q. Did you, in pursuance of whatever was resolved, go 
to Harrison ? A. I did. 

Q« Did you afterwards report to tl>e Committee what 
passed between vou and Harrison ? A. I did. 

Q. What dia pass between you and Harrison? A. I 
called and informed him that young Watson had told me 
that he had withdrawn himself, and I wished to know the 
reason of it. 

Q. What did Harrison say ?« A. He said he had, and 
wished me to withdraw myself also, as he was well con- 
vinced that youne Watson was so violent, that he would get 
himself into trouole and every body else. 

Q. Did you go to the Cock in Grafton -street ? A. Yes, 
Sir. I should mention that Harrison told me that he would 
have nothing more to do with it, and that he would not 
attend the Spa-fields meeting. 

Q. Did you meet Hooper at the Cock, in Grafton-street ? 
A. Yes, 1 did, after leaving Harrison, and I informed Hooper 
that he was chosen one of the Committee in place of Har- 
rison, and he wanted to know the reason. 

Q. Well, Sir 7 A. I told him that young Watson, and 
garrison had had a quarrel, and that Harrison had turned 


tnMtor. 

said the 
:j^J^ 1 


What answer did Hooper make to that? A. He 

would not believe it, and Harri$on came in at that 

i^d<9iti|cal moment to the Cock, where we wer«. Hooper 
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addressed himself to Harrison, and said, that Castle has beea 
telling me that you have turned traitor, but I won't believe 
it, unless I hear it from yourself. 

Q. What was said upon that ? A. I said no, I had not 
said that he had turned traitor, but 1 had informed him that 
young Watson had gone so far as to call him a mar-plot, 
and upon that Harrison replied that he had withdrawn from 
them, and that he should not attend the Committee any more, 
nor the meeting in Spa-fields. 

Q. He conhrmed what he had said to you ? A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Upon this did Hooper and you go to the Blue Last 
public-house, where you had appointed to meet the Com- 
mittee ? A. Yes, we did, wig withdrew to it immediately. 

Q. Did you all meet there ? A. There were none there 
when we came in, but they all came in after we got there, 

Q, Did you stay there, or icnmediately go away ? A. 
We stopt some time. 

Q. Did you go away soon after ? A. Yes. 

Q. Why ? A. Because there were other people in the 
house, and because the house was so full. 

Q. Where did you go to ? A. To No. 9, Greystoke. 
place. 

Q. What popm did you go into there ? A. The twe* 
pair back room, where there was no window, and no per- 
•on could overlook us. 

Q. Then there were all five of you there ? A. Yes. 

Q. And Hooper made the sixth, and he was informed 
that he was chosen in place of Harrison, as Harrison had 
withdrawn himself, and the whole of the plan was explained 
to him ? 

Q. Did you there arrange your plan for the Friday? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean the plan as to the barracks, or the plan 
as to the next meeting on Friday ? A. The plan for the 
barracks was done away with, and the plan of Friday was 
to see how many people could be raised together. 

Q. (By Mr. Wetherell.) You mean that the plan or spe« 
culation of destroying the barracks was given up ? A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Gurney.) What was the reason? A. On 
account of not getting a house. 

Q. Then the plan for the next Friday was talked of? 
A. Yes, Sir. y 

Q. What did you say about it ? A. It was propose^ for 
us to meet there, and the okl Watson and young Wji itson 

« i» 
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ami Preston v;ere to have made a speech, and addressed the 
mob from waggons. 

Q. At what period of the meeting were they to have ad- 
dressed the mob ? A. They were to be there by twelve 
o'clock, before Hunt came. 

Q. What time was Hunt to be there ? A. Precisely at 
one o'clock. 

Q. They were to address the mob before Hunt came» 
and what tnen ? A. If Thistle wood sa^r the spirit of the 
people was ready to act» we were to jump down, and head 
the mob into the town. 

Q. (By Chief-justice Ellenborough,) By we, whom do 
you mean ? A. The whole of the six of the Committee. 

Q. (By Mr. Gurncy.) Well, Sir? A. There were six 
cockades, and some flags to be prepared, and those cockades 
were to be placed in our hats or bosoms, or wherever they 
liked to put them, and the flags were to be prepared. 

Q. Was any thing arranged about what should be done 
for weapons ? A. Thistlewood said, that if they (the mob) 
called out for weapons, we were to tell them that we should 
soon find them weapotis. 

Q. Where was it said that you were to tell, them you 
would soon find them weapons ? A. The different gun- 
smith's shops : at that time there were scarcely a gtm-smith's 
shop in London but which was inspected, to see what number 
of guns they contained, to see how many there were. 

Q. Was that mentioned ? A. Yes. 

Q. To see what arms there were there ? A. Yes, to sed 
what number of arms there were, and the situations they 
stood in, so that they might go directly to them. 

Q. Who was it that mentioned the reason of. the gun- 
smith's shops haying been thus inspected? AM caimot 
exactly say whether it were the eider Watson or Thistle- 
wood who mentioned this, but it was one or other of them.' 

Q. Was it said what should be done when these arms were 
got from the gun-smith's < shops ? A. Immediately to go 
down to the Bank, and take it by surprize. 

Q. Any other place besides ? Was the Tower mentioned ? 
A. The Tower also : the Bank and Tower. 

Q. Was any thing more said at that time? A. That if 
the Bank were taken, it was then stated how we were to 
proceed, and what was to be done. 

Q. How ? A. Wc were to get all ih^t possibly could 
be got at the top of the Bank and to barricade it. 

Q. If the Bduk were taken you were to collect as many 
people at the top of the Bank as possible ? A. Yes, Sir^ 
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Q. What do you mean by that ? A. To destroy the sol- 
diers, we were to get men, to be placed upon the roof of the 
69nk» if they should come and attempt to re-take it : they 
were not only to get to the top of the Bank, but to get upon 
the tops of the surrounding houses, and to get glass-bottles, 
and every thing that would kill or hurt, and the whole of the 
Bank books were to be brought out, and if any thing were 
to be happening, we were to burn the books in order to do 
away with the national debt. 

Q, Did* your Committee meet again upon the Thursday, 
next morning, the day before the first rteeting? A. Yes, 
it did. 

Q. All the six of you, Hooper then being one ? A. Yes. 

Q. Now when you speak of the six we ,are to onderscand 
you substitute Hooper instead of Harrison ? A. Harrison 
has completely withdrawn himself. 

Q. Did you receive any more bills from Seal's that morn- 
ing ? A. Yei, I believe (he remainder were brought from 
Scars. 

Q. Were the bilU and pbicards se&t out as before ? A. 
Yes, Sir, they were. 

(Witness correcting himself) I beg y<bur pardon^ Preston 
djd not laeec us when at the Cock, in Grafton-^treet, he camt 
tfi. fetch ihe bills and went to some other place. 

^ In the evening did your Committee meet again ? .A. 
It did. 

Q. (By Justice Abbott.) Where? A, I doa't remember 
«Kactly wbere it was, but I think it was at Greystoke-place. 

Qi]L.(By Mr.Gurney.) Did Thistle wood and Watson make 
any .report to you there respectbg Mr. Hunt? A. Yes, 
they sajd« they saw Mr. Hunt at the Bouverie hotel, I n^ean 
Watson the elder ^aid this, and that he had made an objection, 
apdisome aJteratioa was wanting to be made in the petitioq 
that wa^ to be read to the people, and that he (Hunt) wished 
t4>. have one of his own. 

Q. Di<l, they report any thing more tliat Hunt said ? 
A. That Hunt had had a letter from Sr Francis Q^rdett, anA 
that* hk son was very ill at Brighton, and that he could not 
attend. 

Q. Do you; remember any thing more being said that 
cafne from Mr. Hunt I A. No, I do not recollect aoy thing 
particular. 

Q. Did you agree to naeet next morning: ? A. Yes. 

Q. Where ? A. At a Lincolnshire ho|ise^ down (^v 
Whites-friars, near tiie Bouverie hotel. 

Q. Were you to call at any place in the m.orpang, before 
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you wetit to that house ? A. I was to call at Thistkwood's 
to get the colours and the cockades. 

Q. Were you to procure any thing for the colours ? A. 
I was to procure a staff. 

Q. When the Committee broke up where did you and 
Thistle wood go to the evening before the first Spa -fields 
meeting? A. I don't exactly recollect, except we went to 
the two Houses where the soldiers use. 

Q. Do you remember whether you went to ftddington ? 
A. I believe we did, but I am not certain. 

Q. Did you go to any houses at all ? A. Yesy we did, 
we went to some houses* 

Q. Did you and Thistlewood go together ? A. Yes, wc 
did. 

Q. Do you remember any of the houses you went to i* 
A. Not exactly ; I don't remember, except we went to the 
Nag's Head, Camaby-markct. 

Q. At any of the houses you went to what did you Ao> 
A. We went to invite as many as we could to come to the* 
mebting at 'S{>a.fiekls, and we distributed bills. I beg pardon, 
I recollect, we went among the soldiers, at the theatres, and 
distributed bills amongst them. 

Q, Do you mean the bills for the meeting next day? 
A. Yes, we had got no other bills. 

Q. Was any more distributed that day ? A. YeS, by 
Thistlewood ; we never went to any houses but we did give 
bills,, if there were any working men or mechanics out of 
work. 

Q. At eithef of the houses to which you went, did you sec 
a person of the name of Gillan ? A. Yes, Sir, who'had ori* 
ginally been a servant in the second regiment of guards, I 
believe. .- 

Q. Was any conversation held wi<h him ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now in the morning of Friday, the 1 5th of November, 
did you go to Thistlewood's lodgings, irt Southampton-build- 
ings ? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you see him ? A. Yes, Sir, I did. 

Q. What did you receive there ? A. I received the co- 
lours and six cockades. 

Q. The flag you mean ? ' A. Yes. 

Q. From whom, and in whose presence? A. From 
Thistlewood, in the presence of Mrs. Thistlewood and htt 
son. 

Q. Was there any inicription upon it ? A. Yes, 

Q. Was that the inicription which Watson had written ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
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Q. Upon Nature, Truth, and Justice ? A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. At the same time, did Thistlewood give you any 
money? A. Yes. 

Q. For what purpose ? A. To buy a staff for a flag. 
Q. Did you buy a staff? A* Yes, upon the left side of 
Holborn. 

Q. Did you then go to* this Lincolnshire public-house 7 ^ 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q, Did the Comoiittee all meet there? A. Yes, they 
did. 

Q. Did you distribute the cockades ? A. I did. 
Q. Each of you took a cockade ! A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Did you altogether go to Spa-fields ? A. No, Sir, we 
found the staff not long enough, and Thistlewood desired me 
to go and get one longer from a gentleman, whom he knew 
well, a carpenter close by the public-h6use» lower down» 
elose by the water-side. 

Q. Did you buy one ? A* Yes, and brought that back 
to the public- house. 

Q. And was that approved of ? A. It was approved of. 
^. And about what time did you leave the house to go 
to Spa-fields? A. About half-pasi eleven o'clock, or be- 
tween eleven and twelve. 

Q. Who left the house with you ? A. Preston, Hooper, 
and Thistlewood, 

. Q.v Where were the Watsons? A. They were at the 
Bouveiie hotel, with Hunt. 

Q. A)i. you understood ? A. Yes, as I understood. 
Q. Old Watson was with you at the Lincolnshire house ? 
A.. Yes, Sir. , , 

Q. And he left you to get the staff? A. He told me he 
was going to the Bouverie hotel to his son. 

Q. That hovl is within two hundred yards of this pther 
house ? A. It i^sclose by it. 

Q. What did you cany to Spa-fields? A. I carried the 
colours in my bosom^ and the staff in my hand. 

Q. Did you walk all the way, or take a coach ? A. Wt 
walked all the way. 

Q. Did you take any coach before you cot to the fields ? 
A. There was a coach got after we were in the fields ; we 
sent one Ctisp to get a coach, and we gave die staff iO bim at 
the same time. 

Q. To what part of the fields w^as the coach first brought 
A. To the' public-house close by, looking into the fields. 
. Q. Who got into it ? A. Hooper and PrestoA got mto 
it, or at least got upon the box. . 
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Q. Had he the care of the staff still 7 A. He still had 
the care of the staff. 

Q. And where did the coach drive to ? A. Towards the 
Merlin's Cave, 

Q. Were you and Thistlewood at the Merlin's Cave 
together to stop for Preston ? A. Yes, we were, four of 
our Committee, all up at the Merlin's Cave. 

Q. At what time did the two Watsons come ? A. They 
came with Hunt. 

Q. Did they walk or come in a carriage ? A, They came 
in a chariot, I believe. 

Q. What did Hunt do ? A. He got out and got upon the 
roof of the chariot in which he came. 

Q. Where did you get? A. I got upon the box upoti 

which Thistlewood was before me, ' 

Q. (By Justice Abbott.) Was it the same carriage in which 

Hunt came, or the hackney-coach you had got ? A, The 

carriage in which Mr. Hunt had come. 

Q. (By Mr. Gurney.) This was opposite to the Merlin*s 
Cave ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And Thistlewood was upon thc^box ? A. YcS, Sif. 
Q. And Hunt got upon the top ? A. Yes. 
Q. Did you do any thing with respect to the colours ? 
A. Thistlewood desired me to hoist the colours, and I made rf 
motion to Crisp to hand the staff, and I took the colours out 
of my bosom, and tied it oh as I stood upon the box of the 
carriage. 

Q. Was there a very large assemby of people there at that 
lime ? A. Yes, a great quantity of people. 
Q. Round the Merlin's Cave ? A. Yes, Sir. 
-Q. Did Mr. Hunt begin to address this meeting? A: 
Yes, a few observations hQ'was begged to address from the 
Merlin's Cave. 

Q. Did he first address the mob from the top of the car- 
riage ? A. Yes. 

Q. And then it was proposed to withdraw to the house ? 
A. Yes, at the one pair window, facing the fields. Thistle- 
wood got down and followed with the colours, and I handed 
the colours to some person in the one pair of stairs room. 

Q. Aod did you, Thistlewood, and the two Watsons, go 
into .the room where Hunt was? A. T found them there 
when I got up. 

Q. Who was chosen chairman ? A. A person of the 
name of Clarke, as I understood, but whom I never saw be- 
fore, 90d n^vef heard his name : Dyall was there, but he was 
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cfaatrman* Mr. Hunt named Clarke at ehairmail ; it Was 

never intended that Dyall should be chairman. 

Q. Did Mr. Hunt* from the ooe pair of stairs window of 
that house, address the populace ? A. Yes, he did. 

Q. After whatever was propbsisd did Mr. Hunt propose 
any adjournment i A* He did. 

Q. To what time did he propose to adjourn i A. To a, 
foi'tnight after the meeting of Parliament^ I thinki 

Q. Upon Mr. Hunt domg this did he or your Committee 
say auy thing to the other to do any thing else ? A. Yes, 
Thistlewood desired me to desire Watson to tell Mr. Hunt 
to move an amendment to adjotirn till Monday fortnight. 

Q. Upon this did Mr, Watson move an amendment^ 
A. He told Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Hunt adopted the amend- 
ment, and moved, or young Watson moved h, I am not cer« 
tain which. 

Q. However it came from Thistlewood to youi^ Wat- 
son, and either he moved it himself, or proposed it to Mr. 
Hunt ? A. Yes, and it was moved by Hunt^ and unani- 
mously ac^reed to. 

Q. After the business was over, did all of you quit the 
Merlin's Cave ? A. Yes, we did. 

Q. Wheiv you got into the hackney-coach to return, 
were all but Preston in the coach with you ? A. Yes, but 
ke was not in. . 

Q, Was any thing done with respect to the horses ? A. 
Yes, I shewed the colours out of the window, and the horses 
were taken out by the populace. 

Q. And you were drawn along ? A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you taken to ? A. We had not pro- 
ceeded many yards, till by some means or other we were 
run against a wall, and we all got out, and walked to the . 
Bouverie hotel, where Mr. Hunt was. 

Q. Did you find Mr. Hunt there ? A. Yes, Sir, wc d!d. 

Q. Did you dine together there afterwards all of you ! 
A. We did all, except Preston. 

Q. With Mr. Hunt ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you and the other .members of the Cotemiuee 
come away togedier? A. I and Hooper came away toge- 
ther. 

Q. Did your Committee meet again on- Saturday morn- 
ing ? A.I am not certain whether we did or not. 

Q. Do you remember how soon after you did next meet ? 
A. I believe the Monday following. 

Q, You met neither on Saturday nor Sunday ? A. I was 
at Thistlewood's house on Sunday* 
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Q. What did you go there for ? A. Withr the colours, 
aivl I delivered them to Mrs.Thistlewood. 

Q. Was Mr. Thistlewood there too? A. Ye*, he wa$ 
folding up newspapers to send into the councry. 

Q. What newspapers ? A. Newspapers with advertise- 
ments telling when tlie meeting was to be called again* 

Mr. Wethcrell.— (To the opposite Counsel.}— I presume 
you have these newspapers^ here. 
Mr. Gurney.— We have. 

Q, Did you see Thistlewood direct any of tliem ? A. 
Yes, Sir. ' 

Q. To what kmd of places were they directed t A. To 
different manufacturing towns, such as Sheffield, Birming. 
ham, and Manchester, and the different pubhc-houses he 
could recollect. 

Q. Any other towns or placet i A. Some to Lincoln- 
shir^, some to Yorkshire, and a variety of other places. 
Q. Were they to be sent by die post ? A. Yes. 
Q. They were papers containing an advertisement for the 
next meeting } A. Yes, and as to the meeting that had 
taken place. 

, Q. Th'ey were papers containing an account of what had 
taken place ? A. Yes. Either Thistlewood, or old Wat* 
son, or young Watson, had sent advertisements to the papers, 
and had given me money to insert the notice of next 
meeting. 

Q. Where was that ? A. At Grcystoke-place upon the 
3aturday. I was not certain whether we met upon the Sa* 
turday or not, but now I think we did meet upon the Sa. 
tHrday. 

Q. Upon that same Saturday was any hand-bill drawn ug^ 
for next meeting. A. Yes, there was% 
Q. At Qreystoke-place ? A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Who arew. it up? A. The elder Watson. 
Q. Did any. thing pass at this meeting upon Saturday 
jibout any subscription ? A. Yes. 

Q. Wh.it was that? A. It was a paper drawn up by the 
elder Mr. Watson, that. me and Hooper and Preston and 
himself, the whole of us, should go to different people who 
Were likely to subscribe to defray the expences of the next 
meetings as the whole of the expences of the last meeting 
had fallen merely upon one or two individuals. 

Q, (By Mr. Wetherell.). Where is that paper? A. I 
^on't know. 

Q. Did Watson propose at the meeting that a paper should 
be drawn up soliciting subscriptions ? A. Yes, there Were 
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several drawn up, and that which was best approved was 
adopted. 

Q, What became of them ? A. Every paper was de- 
stroyed, or the greater part that could be found was destroyed : 
all that Thisilewood could find were always destroyed, for 
he was frequently reminding Dr. Watson of the danger of 
having papers about them, the danger that might occur, and 
that that would be the only thing to convict us. 

Q. Repeat that which Thistlewood said to Dr. Watson ? 
A. To have all the papers destroyed, for if any were found 
\ipon our persons, it would be the only thing that would lead 
to the discovery of our plot. Once in particular, Dr. Wat- 
son had wrote a small piece of poetry, and among that were 
several songs, and he did not chance to be in the way at the 
time when they were found, and Thistlewood and myself 
looked over them, and he took away a great many of them, 
and other papers, and burnt them. 

Q: Look at that advei tisement in the Statesman, as to the 
subscription, and say whether that be what Watson drew 
up ? (shewing the advertisement}? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Young Watson was sent to the Statesman with it ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

By Justice Bayley. — Does that agree with what you heard 
Young Waisoh read ? A. Yes. 

By a Juror..— Of what date is that paper ? A. Wednesday 
the 20th of November. 

Here the Statesman Newspaper, dated London Wednesday 
20th November, 1816,, calling the Spa-Fields meeting of 
Mohday*the2dof November^ wasputin and read, in which 
the advertisement also called for subscriptions. 

Q. Did you get some hand-bills printed like that ? A Yes, 
#r something similar to that. 

Q. Did you. Hooper and Preston go about to solicit sub- 
scriptions ? A. Yes, myself, Hoopet and Preston. 

Mr. Weiherell. — What day are you upon now ? 

Mr. Gurney. — On Monday the !8th of November. 

Q. How much did you get? A. We got about ^2 the 
first day. 

Q. Did you go about upon the second day ? A. Yes, 
and every day tin the meeting took place. 

Q. 1 o whom was the money you collected paid over ? 
A. To the Elder Mr. Watson. 

Q, In whose presence ? A. In the presence of the whole 
Committee, 

Q. In the course of this time between the first and second 
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meeting, did you and the yt>onger Watson go to any places ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

.Q. Did you go to ia^^ect any gunsmiths sliops for in- 
stance ? A. Yes, Sir. 

. Mr. Wcthcrcll.-r-Thit is not a fair way of putting^ the 
fuestion. 

Q. For what purpose did you go ? A. To see wlicrc tlie 
a/msand amunition were situated particular about the Tower, 
and amongst the various wharfs and gun wharfs, and those 
gentlemen who serve the different ships, sucli as ship chan- 
idlers and ship brokers 

Q. To see for what ? A. Such as balls, cannister and 
^ape shot, and to see what quantity there was. 

Q. Upon how many difFer«itt days did you and young 
Watson dQ this ? A. Upon five or six days. 

Q. Did you look at any other shoi>s than t)ie&e you de- 
scribed, namely, the ship chandlers, and ship brokers'? A. 
Yes, two or three. gunsmiths shops in the Minories^ 

'Q, Did you look at any other description of shops ? A. 
Yes, at the oil shops where there were any combustibles, 
soch ^ oil, turpentine, and such things. 

Q. To whom did yow make your reports? A. To 
Thisrtcwood. 

. Q. Did the Committee meet daily ? A, Yes, regularly 
to communicate every night what was done. 

Q. Towards the clote of the month, do you remember 
calling upon a persoh of theaame of Keens ? A. Peifectly 
well. . . 

. Q. Who catted with you ? A. Both the elder and 

Jounger Watson called with me, at different times upon one 
ohn Keens. 

Mr. 'Gurney.-*-'! have passed over something which Til 
go back «o. 

Q. fietoe that did you go wkh Thistlewood to any plaice 
«ear the Tower f A. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Wetherell. — I object to that mode of leadiag an ac- 
eomplice, who is supposed to know .every thing. 

Mr. Guriiey. — i «wfst eoiaduct his mind. 

Cliief-justice Elil en borough. — Hov<r can you get at' the 
• €]rcumst»iiices without it ? 

Q. Who went with you ? A. Thistlcwood. 

Q. To what part «ear the Tower did you go ? A. We 
walked ail round the Tower. 

Q, With whom ? A.I was with Thisdewood. 

Q. Well Sir ? A. We went into dale Tower, and went 
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into one of the taps used bjr the soldiers, and gave the soldiers 
^ome beer, and also some hilts for the second meeting. 

Q. Is that one ofthe small bills you allude to ? (shcwr 
id'g it.) A. Yes, Sir. 

Here the bill was produced and read, beginning witk 
f* England expects every man to do his duty," which ha^ 
been already given in a previous part cf the proceedings* 

Q. You distributed to the soldiers some of these bills ? A. 
Yes, Sir. 

Q. And gave them drink ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had you any conversation with the soldiers ? A, Not 
^tiy thing particular* 

Q. Did you go to the Tower more than once ? A- Ye$. 

Q. How many^ times altogether? A. Three or fou^ 
times. 

Q. Between the first and second meeting aeSpa£eldsB 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go alone or in company ? A. I went once 
with Thistlewood, and at other times along with youn|; 
Watson. 

Q. You have given me ^n account of what passed whea 
Thistlewood went with you, when you went with young 
Watson, had you any bills then ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did yoti distribtite them aniong the soldiers? A. 
Tes, I distributed a great many in the Tower, and went 
down along by Blackwall, and all along the water siih. 

Q. Updn either of these occasions when you went along 
with young Watson, *did you shew the soldiers anything 
but the bills ? A. Yes, and ^m^ c€Aoure4 cockades* red^ 
white, and green; 

Q. How often ? A. Twice. 

By a Juror.— Was that in one of the taps ? A. Yes. 

Q. How many soldiers were there ? A. About half t 
dozen^ and a number kept coming in and out at times. 

By Mr. Gurney. — Did you converse with the soldiers* 
you and young Watson ? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the nature of the conversation? A. Wc 
asked whether they would like to work for a master who 
would give them double wages, or be as they are. 

Q. Do you remember any other things you -sajd to theip, 
you and young Watson ? A. We asked them whether they 
would sooner fight for a big loaf, or for a little one. 

By a Juror. — Were these words spoken loud enough (o 
he heard all over the tap-room, or were they whispered ^. 
A. No, but not' whispered. j 
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Q. How many heard you ? A. I'hrce or four with 
Ip^hom we drank two or three times before. 

By Mr. Gurney. — Which was what you addressed to these 
with whom you were drinking ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough.-r-These people you were 
drinking with -did they hear ? Yes, my Lord. 

By Mr. Gurney. — Did you give answers to shew tlnct 
Act did hear ? A. Yes. 

Q. What answfer did they give ? A. They all wanted 
die big loaf. 

Q. Was the meeting of the Committee every day ? A;, 
Always once a day, sometime^ twice a day;, we met every 
night to give in our report. 

Justice Abl)Ott.-^When the Committee met, was any re- 
port made of these communications ? A. Yes, my Lord, 
of every place we had been to/ and how we found the spirit 
of the people ; every thing was reported regularly. 

Mr. Gurney. — ^What passed as to some yoiing women at 
one of the meetings of the Committee ? A. It was pro- 
posed either by Thistlewood, or by the <^lder Watson, that 
if we could get a couple of hundred young women tog^tber^ 
and dress them in white, to carry small flags and cockades,, 
or if we had money sufficient to dress them all alike, which 
should be done. 

Q. For what purpose? Av For the purpose, of walking 
first, in order to take off the attention of the soldiers, that 
they should not ride over them^ so as to give us time^ to ad- 
dress them. i^ 

Q. What do yoi^i^ean by giving us time i A.. I mead 
the Committee tha^'^as to head tlie mob. 

Q; Do you ret^mber calling upon Keens with the elder 
Watson, and ziHother time with the younger, as you said 
before ? A. yYes, Sir. 

Q. For what purpose ? A. He was chairman at the 
Nag's Head, k society of Spenceaus. 

Q. Did you and Watson request him to do any thing be^ 
fore thj^ meeting ? A. Yes, w^ asked him how long it would 
take hiAi to make every one a great coat, or to make us six 
greatcoats^ 
' Q. Is he a taylor ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Six greatcoats for the Committee? A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any other preparation for the. meeting, dp 
you remember with him ? A- Yes, we asked him to come 
down and attend. 

Q. To what end ? A. To come and dine with us, at 3^. 
1, Dean-street. 

at3 
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Q. At this thiTT, who fotlgeil at No. 1, Dean-street ? A- . 
Walson had takeir a lodging there, for one week only, fof 
fear we shnnld l»e detected at Greystoke-pkce, whidi is neal" it. ^ 

Q. And Y^ti uske<l Keens to come and dine with you 
there ? A. Yes, Sir, at No. 1 , Dean-street, FeiterJane. 

Q. In the last week of- November, did you go over the 
bridge with any one. A. Yes, with Thistle wood*. 

Q. What bridge did you go over? A. WewentoTCt 
London-lyridgc. 

Q. Where to ? A. Into the New-cut ; I beg pardon, it 
was over Blackfriars Ridge. • 

Q; That is the road to the Marsh-gate^ at Wcstminiter.-^ 
bridge? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q." For what purpose did yougotlicre? A. To hire a 
waggon, or a stage. 

Q^ For what purpose ? A. To deliver a few speedies 
at the Spa-fields meeting. 

Q. Did you find a person who had something of that sort if 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q.^ Do you know tite name of that person ? A. No. 

Q/Did you find such a person f A. We found a persoa 
who said, he hud a mountebank stage to sell.* 

Q. What did he ask fbr it ? A. 1 think it was eight 
pounds. 

Q. Did yon see it ? A. Yes, he sent one of his men to 
shew it to us. 

Q. What did Thisifcwood say to that ofifer? A. He 
otTered to give him two pounds, for the loan of it, fbr a few 
hours, but the man said he never lent any thing out, but he 
would sell it. 

Q. What reply did Thisriewood make ? A. He said 
that he would send am^n with it, and it would be perfectly 
well taken care of, but that person would not let it go, until 
he paid tiie money, and Thistlawoud said to him, that he 
would, be glad in the course of a little time, to give the 
whole of his giggs, stages, and carriages, for nothing ; the 
man said- he could not help if, he would abide by the conse- 
quence, and that he could not let it go without a security, 
he would sell it to him, and he might do with it what he 
pleased. 

Q. Did you go to any other place ? A. Yes, ro several 
other places. He and 1 went to Richardson's, but got'no- 
thing there. 

Q. Did you go to get a waggon ? A. I was desindd by 
Thistlewood to get a waggon, and I went to Westminster, 
to a person oi the name of Wace, who recommended me, ia 
Horse-ferry road. 
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Q. Do yau remember his name? A. Windcmude, or 
something like that* 

Q. In consequence of his informatioiv did you apply to > 
Windemude ? A. Yes, 1 went to a public-house, and sent 
for Windemude there. 

Q. What did you apply to \),\m for ? A, For a waggon. 
Q. For what (uirpose? A« To dehver a few speeches 
from, at Spa-fields. 

Q. What price did he ask for it ? A. Three pounds, and 
a boy was to have three-pence, for cleaning it out. 

Q. Did you agree? A. I. agreed to let him know the 
Qext day, whether we would take it or not. 

Q. Did you see Thistlewood that evening ? A* I did. 
Q. Did you remark to him what you had done ? A* 
I did. 

Q. Did. he approve of what you had done ? A. He did. 
Q. Did he direct you what to dp ? A. He asked me 
why I had not engaged it, and I told him that I was to let 
the man know next morning, and, he told me to go and tak^ 
it, and pay a deposit, as I had mi^ of the money belonging 
^o the Committee ; I was to /{iay a depoait out of it. 

Q. Did you do so ? A. 1 did so. 
. Qi On Friday tlje 29th November, did you and young 
Watson go together any where ? A- We did. 

<2. Did you aQioogst other places, go into the Strand ? 
A« We did, and into Kxeter-change in tlie Savoy. 

Q^ What did you do in Exeter-change ? A. To sec 
how many guns, pistols, and sabres, there were in Exeter- 
change, and at a gim&mith's ^hop opposite. 

Q. Did you.look at anV odier shop in the Strand, besides 
ihe shop opposite ? A. Both that and oil shops^ and in one 
^hp^ in panicolar, that had got a great quantity o£ swords 
and knives, and carving-knives. 

Q. Did you go to the Horse-guards ? A. Yes, we did. 
Q. In what plaqe ? A. We went into the Canteen or tap, 
Q. Did ym go to the Savoy i A. Yes, we went among 
the people^ who were workin||^ at the new bridge, near the 
Savoy. 

Qi Did any thing particular pass there i A. We delivered 
^ills amongst them, and invited all that ^e could find there, 
aod did the same at the Fox mider the hill, where there vvere 
a number of fco^heavers* , 

Q. Then you went to the Canteen, or tap at the Horse- 
guards? A. Yes.- 
Q. Didyou see any soldiers there i A. Yes. 
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Q. Did he, Watson, or you, say Any thing to them ? A# 
Yes, we did, and we asked them it they had heard any news/ 

Justice Baiyley.— Which of you spoke ? A. Watson the' 
younger. 

Q. Did he explain what he meant by any news ? A. 
The soldiers asked hs what news, and we told them that there 
were 50,000 Russians coming, and thai there were 20,000 
of them landed at Woolwich. 

Q, What answer did any of the soldiers give to that ? A. 
They said they could not thmk that ^oiernment had sent 
for anv Russians, for if they could not depend upon them ; 
tliat tney would very soon dispatch the Russians, as tliey 
^ould not permit the Russians to domineer over them. 

Q, Did any thing more p^ ? A. Very soon after that, 
the trumpet sounded when they were going to relieve guai^d^ 
and the men we were conversing with went away* 

Q. Did you meet with an artillery man ? A. Yes, Sir, 
I^e was dressed in blue, and said he was going to Wool with, 
and we got into conversation with hhn, and asked if the 
artillery at Woolwich had got any orders for Monday dext, 
and if he had heard of the meeting which was to take place 
upon the 2nd of December. 

Q.. What answer did the artillery man give you ? A. He 
said no, they had had no orders. 

Q. Did either you or Watson give bim any thing i A, t 
gave him several of the bills of the meeting of Monday, arid 
desired. him to distribute them amongst his companions, and 
soldiers at Woolwich. 

Q. Did you and Watson then go to Ware, a person 
whom you mentioned before, who recommended you to 
Windemude ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Whom did you find there ? A. A seijeant ia the, 
Gtf&rds. 

Q. When you came to the Canteen, did you give any liquor 
to the soldiers'? A. No, we did not; I was drinking rum 
and water, and asked a soldier to take some, but he refused it. 

Q. Where does Ware live ? A. In a street near die 
Horse-ferry.rpad, close to Chapel-street. 

Q. Did you find at Ware's, any Serjeant of the Guards^? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you and young Watson, and this Serjeant and 
Ware, go to any place ? A. We went to a public house 
•lose by, and had some ale. 

Q. Who paid for it ? A. We all paid alike. 

,Q. Did you converse with him at all ? A. We conversed 
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iritk him concerning the meeting, but the Serjeant seemed to 
fie a man that did not wish to hear it» so that we did not 
continue to do so, bat we left some bills yriih Ware, and we 
5tuck a large placard in the shop. 

Q. Where did Watson and you go then 1 A^ We went 
to rfic Ship, in Horse-fcrry*road. 

Q. Whom did you send for there? A. We sent for 
Windemude the owner of the waggon. 

Q. When Windemude came what did vou and young 
Watson do? A* I agreed with/ him then tor the waggon» 
and I gave him ^ one pound note, and he gave me back ten 
shillings, so that I left ten shillings with him as a deposit ; 
) dont xejcoilecc whether I gave it to him or the landlord, 

Q. Did you appoint with him when you would come 
again ? A. Yes, T did. 

Q. What time f A^ I said I should f^ome again upon the 
Sunday night, and tell him the exact time and place, whei^ 
|be waggon should come to. 

Q. After young Watson and you had left Windemude^ 
did you go together to any sn^ith's ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. "iyhcre ? A^ Qver fhe water, to the manufactory of 
one MoseIy> or some such name as that, qn the Westmii^- 
ster-road near the Asylum. 

Q. Did you go to any Pubiic.houj;e near that ipanufac- 
(pry? A. Yes* . 

Q. Dou you remembei: the sign ? A. No, Sir, but it is 
public^jiouse^ where the men who work s^t the manufactory 
come to« 

Q. Do you know the name of the pian whQ keeps it ? A. 
No. Sir, 

Q. I^pw niany working men did you find there ? A. 
There might b(e eight or ten working men there, but not all 
]>elonging to their manufactory. 

Q. What passed with those men ? A. We distributed 
bills an^ong them, and desired them to attend the meeting ; 
they subscribed twelve shillings, which was received before 
that time by young Watson and me. 

.Q. And yoif, ii^vited them to come to the meeting : did 
any of them promise to come ? A. They did. 

Q. Did yoi] aft^r that go to Dean-street No. 1 ; Watsons 
lodgings ? A. Yes, Sir. 

^. Whom did you see there ? A. The two Watsons, 
Hooper^ Preston, and Thistl^v^Qod, and myself was present. 

Q. All the Conamitte were there ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you and Hooper report what you had douQ r&n 
spccting the waggon ? A. Yes. 

Q ^^s tjiat approved of ? A* Very mucli, 
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Q. While you were together there did any weaver come 
to the house ? A. Yes, not No. 1 , Dean-«treet, but at No. 
^, Greystoke-place, where he came. 

Q. Then you did not stay all tlie afternoon at Dean- 
•treet ? A. We wer« just planning to go homewards^ but it 
was while we were there a weaver came and brought some 
ribbon, ^Vhich was tri-coloured, red, green, and white. 

Q. Who paid for the ribbon? A. The Committee : it 
came to something about two pounds, at ten*pence per yard. 

Q. Had you any of it ? A. Yes, I had. 

Q. After that did your Committee meet again ? A. Yes, 
Sir ; we met next morning at No. 1 , Dean-street. 

Q. What did you resolve to do then ? A. Thistlewoo^ 
said what were we to do for arms, where should we get 
pistols ? Young Watson undertook that. 
' Q. Was there any thing wanted besides pistols ? A. 
pistols and sabres, or abort dirks. 

Q. What answer was given by either of yotn* parrty to 
that ? A. Young Watson said, that he would go and pur- 
chase some, as he was going down towards the Tower. 

Q. Was any money given to him for -that purpose ? A. 
Five pound note was given to him. 

Q. By whom ? A. By Thistlewood. 

Q. Was there any directions given him as to the num- 
ber he was to buy r A. Thistlewood said we shaH only 
want half a dozen pair, that will be a pair for each of us ; for 
H we get the best of it for two hours, we should have arms, 
and amunition, and every thing we wanted. 

Q. Did you then separate ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. To do what ? A. To go out different rounds. 

Q. What way were you to go ? A. Hooper and myself 
.were to go towards Paddington, amongst the navigators. 

Q. What to do with them ? A. To invite them to come 
to the meeting on Monday. 

Q. Had y^ou bills with you ? A. Yes, we had ; arid we 
distributed bills as we went dong. 

Q. As you were going along Edgeware-road, did you 
observe any pistols? A. After we were coming from 
Paddington. 

Q. Did you see the navigators? A.. Yes, Sir; «t the 
different houses. 

Q, What houses did you go to at Paddington ? ,A. T« 
the houses we were at bciore. 

Q. Did you see the navigators there ? A. Yes. 

Q, What did you do when you saw them ? A. We gave. 
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them bilby and gave them instructions to come on Monday ; 
and conie in as great body as they possibly could. 

Q. Did they promise to come? A* A great many of 
them did. 

Q. On your return from Edgeware-road, did you observe 
a pair of pistols ? A. Yes, a pair of brass-barrelled pistols, 
of which I asbed the price* 

Q. At what shop ^ A. At the shop of Mr. Flint^who 
teps a pawnbroker's shop. 

Q. Were they hangine at the outside^ or at the window i 
A. At the outside of the door. 

Q. Was apy price marked upon them ? A. No ; but I 
asked the price, and he asked me twenty -five shillings for 
them. 

Q. Young Wdtson was with you? A- No, Hooper 
was with me at this time. 

Q. Did you bid any price to him for them ? A. I bid 
tighteen shillings^ which he agreed to take. 

Q. Did you leave a deposit ? A. I left a deposit of two 
ahillings. 

Q, Did you and Hooper return to Dean-street ? A Yes. 

Q. Whom did you find there ? A. We found Thistle- 
wood, the two Watsons, Preston, and Keens, 
r Q* Then you and- Hopper made all the Committee, and 
Keens was above the number ? A. Ves, and that was the 
£rst tiine that Keens was eypr th^re. 

Q. What did you observe laying upon the table ? A. 
Two or three pair of pistols were laying ^upon the table, I 
don*t know which. i 

Q. How was young Watson employing himself ? A. In 
making of bullets id a cast which he had purchased for the 
purpose, the size* of the pistols. . . 

. Q. Did you inquire the price of these pistols? A. It was 
not just then mentioned ; he asked me how much I thought 
he had given for them, and young Watson said he had 
given twenty eight shilUngs a pair, but I am not certain. 

Q. What did you say to that ? A. I replied, and said I 
thought I had bought a belter pair than any of them for 
eighteen shillings. 

Q. What did Thistlewood say upon that ? A. He ^sked 
me why I did not bring them witli me ; I told him I had 

£}% no money, but I had left a de|¥)sit ot two shillings for 
em. 

Q. Did you tell them of any other pistols ? A. I told 
them I bad seen another p^ir which I t^ld them I theught I 
could purchase nmeb cheaj^r al Flint's i Thistlewood gave 
9. A A 
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me two one pound notes and desired me to go and ' pur« 
chase. 

Q, .Were any other arms laying upon the tjible ? A^ 
Yes, a short sword and a dirk stickle which ( had seen in 
possession of Dr. Watson before. 

Here the dirk stick alluded to, which the witness Meils 
proved this morninjg as hi^ving been fqund upon Wal|K)n» 
was shewn to the witness. 

Q. Is that the dirk stick which you then saw ? A. It 
was just such a dirk stick as this, but ( cannot positively 
fay it was exactly that one. 

Q. Was ^ny thing said about any arms to he found any 
where else ? A. Yes, there were swords and some pistols 
which the elder W^tison,^ and the younger and me, talked of, 
as having seen at a place called Stacey's^ and I was desired 
to go ih^re and buy them. 

Q. Did you do so ? Ji. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you bring them to Greystoke-place ? A« No, I 
brought them to Dean-street. 

Q. How many ? A. A lonj; sword and a short one, and 
pne brace of brass barrelled pistols ; I gave Stacey a pound 
note for the two swords, but I did not bring any pistols from 
him. 

Q. Did you afterwards go to Flint's in Edgeware^road ? 
A. Yes, taking the swords with me. 

Q. What did you do at Flint's at the Edgewarc-road ? 
A. I paid him a crooked half guinea as part, upon which he 
made a remark ; I had then the brass barrelled pistols. 

Q, Did you then agree for othei^ pistols ? A. I agreed 
to pay twelve shillings for another pair, one of which was 
broken in the guard. 

Q.Did you pay him the twelve shillings? A^ Yes, I 
left a deposit of two shillings more, and brought aw^y the 
brass bai relied pistols. 

Q. You brought away the brass barrelled ones? A. 
Yes, and came to Dean-street. 

Q. What was done as to the others, for which yoju had 
left a deposit ? A. Thistlewood gave me another pound 
3DOte, and desired me to fetch them away next morning. 

Q. Was the elder A^atson there ? A. Yes he was. 

Q. Did lie tell you the news he had had ? A.. Yes, he 
did, be told me that ** we had got brave news, my son 
James l^^s brought word that he can biding 15,000 men him« 
•elf.'* . . . - o. . . . . 

Q. When was this ? A. In the evening of Saturday, 
and that he had aho heard that there w^re 60,000 stand of 
^ms belonging to the East ot W^t India Company. 
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iQ, tJpoh this did Thistlewood say any thing 7 A. Ht 
%aid upon this w^ must alter our plans. 

Q. What did he say he should do ? A^ He proposed 
it'hat young' Watson should go to Wapping and Preston to 
Spital-iields. 

Q. When ? A. Upon Monday morning the ddy of tht 
meetings 

Q. And what should they do } A. And that Prfcston 
should meet him, as Preston was well convinced that he 
should gB to SpitaUfields^ as he was sure he could get as 
raaiiy. 

Q, And what did Thistlewood say they shotild do toge- 
ther ? A. That they should go e£irly in the mdminff» and 
as soon as they could collect all their confidencizu men 
together they should go to different public houses and meet 
themi afid give them a hint that we would make them cap^ 
tains, and give them a hint what was to be done ; they Were 
to collect all their confidential men and make them captainSf 
or give them an hint of what was to be done. 

Q. WeU Sir ? A. Young Watson said^ « but all the ol4 
soldiers want commissions, what are we to do with them ?'^ 
Thistlewood replied ** you must do the best yoii cart with 
them, as we must all fight, and hard until we get the best of 
St." 

Q. Did Thistlewood tell you where yoti were to go? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where ? A.I was to go to London Bridge, where 
I was to meet the Smiths, as I was acquainted with the beitt 
part of themj and that the greatest part of them would come 
prepared. 

Q. (Chief Justice EUenborough.) You ^re a Smit|bL^ 
A. Yes my Load, I am. I was to collect all I could together 
and go to Tower-hill to rteet young Watson. 

Q. (Mr. Gurney.) And wnat were you tb do ? . A. We 
were to attack the I'ower, and to collect all the arms we 
CouU, and if we could not be let In by the soldiers through 
solicitation, we were to take it by storm, but aa^ many of 
them were in it who had seen lis before^ we thought we 
should get in without any difficuky. 

Q. What Were you to do then ? A. We were to offer 
100 guineas, or to offer them double pay for life if they 
joined lis. 

Q. Was atiy thing done With the pistols you had t A* 
Yes, they were loaded* 

Q. At that time where were the colours and the cockades f 
Af They wiie at that time in Thistl^wood^s possession, ^ 

JkA% 
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Q. Where were ehey brought to? A, To <3reystoke^ 
place? 

Q. On what day ? A. On Sunday I believe: 1 did not 
receivfe them till the Sunday. 

Q. Do you remember any thing being done upon that 
Saturday respecting a piece of calKco ? A. Yes, 

Q. What was that ? A. It was got ready, and a frame 
was got ready for it to be stretched on for an inscription to 
be wrote upon it. 

Q. Who Was to wrile the inscription? A. Doctor 
Watson the elder. 

Q. (By Justice Abbott.) Upon the callico I A. Ye» ; my 
Lord. 

Q. (By Mr. Gurney.) How was it to be put upon the 
calico as you understood ? A. WitTi a pencil in red letters. 

Q. Did he mention to you in presence of the Committee 
what Inscription he should put upon it ? A. Ve», I saw it. 

Q. What Inscription was it ? " The brave Soldi&rs are 
cur Frknds^ treat thevi kindly. ^^ 

Q. Did he say it would have any effect ? A. Yes, he 
said it Ivould have a great impression upon the minds of tht 
soldiers. 

Q. Where did he take it to ? A* To No. 1, Dean-street. 

Q. You were then at Greystoke -place ? A. Yes, and 
yiit took that callico to No. 1 , Dean-street. 

Q. When you went to Greystoke-place did you take any 
thing with you? A. Yes, I took with i»e the brass 
barrelled pistols which I had bought at Flint**. 

Q. 'What did Hooper tiake with him ? A; A brace of 
pistols which young Watson had purchased^ or which I 
understood he had purchased. 

Q, Which had been produced at the meeting as his pur- 
chase ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The next day, Sunday the first of December, did you 
;o to the Pawnbrokers for the other pair of pistols ? A. 
"es. ■. ; 

Q. And did you get them? A. Yes, add I paid th^ 
remaining ten shillings for them and brought thetn away. 

Q. Did you upon that Sunday go to No. 1, Dean-street? 
A. I did. 

Q. Did yo\i take any person with you ? A, I did. Sir, 
one Richard Angel, whom I once lodged with* 

Q. Had you employed him to do any thing ? A- Yes, tp 
oiake a staff for the flag, and had given liim tliree shillings. 

Q. What did you invite him to go with you £bir. ^« To 
take a little dinner* 2 
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Q. When you arrived at No. 1 , Dean^streett did you find 
young Watson there f A. Yes, I did. ' 

Q. Did you give him the pistoli you had brought ffont 
Edgcwarc road ? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you do it privately ? A. Yes, I don't suppose 
that Angel saw it, and youug WaUon put tfaen into a cup* 
board. 

Q.i^hat were the party that sat down to dinner ? A* 
Hooper, Preston, Cbe two Watsons, and Angel, 
^ Q. Was Keens there ? A. He did r come till it was 
%vef, and«dined. 

Q. While you were at dinoer did ThK •-* ,. i 

A. Thisdewood was in. 

<Q. Did be sit down with you ? A. No, he did noi« 

Q. He said* that the two Evans's were comipg to dine 
with him at four, and this was one o'cIcm^k. 

Q. After you had dined were you ^ail^d out of the room 
by any person ? A. Yes, I was called out by young Watsoi^ 
and Thisttewood. 

Q. To what place ? A. Into the yari 
. Q. At the back of ihe house ? A. \^s, Sir. 

Q. What did he then say to you ? A He said, ** damn 
your blood Sir^ what have you brought ii: ^^rangcr hi;^ for, 
how do we know but that you have br&ught him here to 
bcltrayus?'* 

(Chief Justice Ellenborough.) Confine yourself now to 
%rhat is materia), as you have already occupied a vast<feal o€ 
time. ' 

(Mr. Gumey.) Your Lordships will find the materiality 
of this, when you perceive the act which was done upon it* 

Q. After Watson had spoken angerly as to bringing ano« 
ther there, did Thistlewood say any thing to you ? A. H« 
desired me to get rid of him as soon as 1 could, as he would 
derange all our affairs. 

Q. Did you take him away? A. Yes, and then I was to 
teturn to No. 9, Greyscoke-Place. t took him to a public 
house, and left him there, and returned in liaif an hour. 

Q. Did you return to Gieystoke. Place? A. Yes* 

-Q. ^Did you imeet the commiitee there ? A. I did. 

Q. (By Chief Justice EUenborough.) All of them? A* 
No, my L(0rd; I met the elder Watson, Thistlewood, Keens, 
and Hooper. ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Gurney.) And what, passed when you met ? 
A> They gave me a reprimand for bringing a stranger there. 

Q. After that, what was done ? A. it was pretty nigh 
lour o'-clock, and J'histiewood Imd to go to bis dinner. 

Q. Wliac was done befora you parted? A. The arms 
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vere all prodaced ; the remainder of the aroM and pbtoU 
they had there were divided^ and likewise the colours and 
cockade givto to me. 

Q. Do you mean the flags? A* Yes; the flag and the 
cockades were givefi to me; about half a dozen small cock- 
9dt9 made of the ribbon^ to give any body we thought 
proper. 

Q. Did Thistlewodd stay till all the plans were arranged^ 
or did he go away ? A. He went ix} dinner, and returnra. 

Q. Were all the committee there after he returned? A. 
Not all the committee: young Watson and Preston were 
twavy but the remainer were there* 

<J{. Was Keens there? A. Yes, the whole of the time j 
and one of the pistols, which had a broken guard, which had 
been brought away on the Sunday morning, was given to 
Keens. 

Q. Now were your plans arranged for the Monday morn* 
JDg ? A. Yes, they were, 

Q. Was that the plan which hsld been talked of a day or 
two before, or a different (ilan ? A. It was the same phn 
that we talked of the day before ; only with the addition of 
where we were to meet upon the Monday morning, and the 
Xoad that Thistlewood and Watson were to take, but in a 
different direction; Thistlewood,, and the elder Watson, and 
Keens : it was* agreed that I should go and pay tlie remainder 
of the money for the waggon ; and therefore Thistlewood 
gave me two 1/. notes, to eo and pay the remainder of the 
money for the waggon. Tnose persons were to proceed to 
Spa-fields from the top of Chancery-lane, where the waggon 
was to be waiting for them ; and the colours and the banner 
were to be put into the waggon, to go to Spa-fields, and 
Hooper was to have the charge of them. 

Q. Who gave you the money to go and pay the remain* 
der of the money for the waggon ? A. Thistlewood. 

Q. At the same time that he gave you that, did he give 
you directions ; and do you remember what he said as to 
what you were to do next day ? A. I do not at this mo- 
ment remember, only concerning this, that if he found the 
spirit of the people were ripe, that he was to jump down and 
take them away, and act before Hunt came. 

Q. (By Chief Justice Ellenborough.) Thistlewood'sakl 
to whom ? A. It was to young Watson, the elder Watson^ 
amd Preston, who had speeches prepared before* 

Q» In point of fact, they had speeches prepared f A« Yes* 
And there was one of them that related to the Lord Mayor, 

Q. Who weiQ present on the Sunday evening? A«[ 
Keens, 
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<ft. Who were prcfcnt on Sunday evening ? A, ICeem, 
Thiftlewood, the elder Watfon, Hooper, and myfelf ; the 
younger WatfoM and the others were away to go amongft 
the different pepple where they were before, and Thiftlewoiod 
laid, that after fome fpceches were delivered by the elder 
Watfon from the waggon, be would then jump down and 
head them before Mr. Hunt came. 

Q. Where were you to meet next morning? A. At the 
Black Dog, prury Lane, kept by one Slaughter, I believe 
at eight o'clock in the morning, precifely. Hooper, Keena^ 
ThUUewood, the elder Watfon, and myfelf. 

Q. Did you go there ? A.I went to the Ship publicv 
koufe, and I paid there a fmall fum in addition to the ten^ 
fiiillings I had formerly paid for the waggoa. 

Q. Where did you meet the waggon ? A. At the top oC 
Chan^er^ Lane. 

Q. Did you produce any ribbons at that houfe that night ? 
A. I did. 

Q. Did you give any to any perfon ? A. I didi 

Q. To whom did you give them ? A. I gave Winde- 
mude a bit, and a bit to the fervant^rmaid of the houfe. 

Q. Next morning, the 2d of December, did you go to 
the Black Dog? A. I did. . 

. Q. Whom did you find there. A. Thiftlewood, the 
elder Watfon, Heoper, and Keans. 

* Q. Did you. enquire of Hooper and the elder Watfon 
where thiey were to go ? A. 1 did. 

Q. What was faid ? A. I was alked, why did I alk that 
queftion, as I knew before that the one was to go to the 
Minories, and the other to Spital-Fields. 

Q. Were any piftols produced there ? A. There were. 

Q. What was done with them? A. They were given 
to me^ and I believe I loaded three. 

Q. Did Thiftlewood give any dire£lions as to what you 
fhould do. A. That I ihould give the colours to Hooper to 
tie them on the ftaff, and if any of the civit power enquired 
what they were, we were immediately to (hoot them, as we 
did not care for the civil power, if we could only keep the 
foldiers off; if any officers or magiftrates were to interfere^ 
we were to flioqt them or run them through. 
' Q. Had you any ammunition ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Jufiicc Bailey.— Q. Did he fay horfe-foldiers ? A. Horfe- 
foldiers. 

Mr. Gurney.-— (^. Were there a number of flugs, and where 
were they put? A, Yes, there were a number of flugs and 
gullets put into 9ui old ftocking, and tied in an old dirtjr 
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%vlu(c handkerchief, and put in pofleffian of K^em to liiko 
to the wa(^gon. 

Q. Did you and Hooper proceed to the top of Chancery, 
lane. A. Yea, 

Q. And found the waggon there? A. Yes, and found 
k there, ^nd Windemude, and his two boys. 

Q. After finding it there, did you go to your lodging* 
for the flag. A. I did, and Hooper went with me. 

Q. Did you put it on the llaflf ? A. I tied it on the flaC 

Q. And where did you bring.it to? A. I depofited it i]% 
the waggon myfelf, and gave it in charge to Hooper« 

Q. Was it open or covered ? A. It was rolled tip^ fa 
tkat no perfon could perc^ve what it wa8« 

Q. Did you go for any thing elfe ? A. I went to No. 
1» Dean Street^ and found Keens wrapping up the banner 
in a couple of old blankets. 

Q. Was the canvaft ftretched on the frame ? A. Yes. 

Q. Then you left Keens to go to the waggon ? A. Yes. 
I then left htm to take it to the ws^on» aaduw bo naore or 
bim. 

Q. Where did you go to then ? A. I then went to tb^ 
place where I was ordered, viz. to London Bridge* to meet 
the fmlths. 

Q. Did you find any there ? A, No, Sir. | found <;verjr 
Aing perfeftly quiet, and no perfon that I knew. , 

Q. Wheite did you ihen go ? A. I then proceeded down 
Thames Street, towards Tower Hill. 

O. Did you go to the Tower ? A. Yes. 

Q, Did you find the gates open or (hut ? A. I found 
the gates (bur, and an extra fentry on. 

Q, Where did you go to next ? Did you converfe jrith 
stny foldiers? A. Yes, I went up to a foldier, and ^flied 
why the gates were ihut up, and be faid it was on accouni 
of the Meeting. 

Q. Did you then go to the Mioories ? A. Ves, right i^p 
to the Minories.' 

Q. Then where to ? A. Towards the Bank« and theni 
] found fome difficulty in getting in, as the gates were (hut. 

Q. Did you go on then to Little Britain, near We(| 
Smithfield ? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. When you came to Little Britain, did you meet any 
niob ? A. When I came there, I heard 9 great fiiouting^ 
and faw a great mob, and the firft perfons I faw was Dr» 
Watfon and Thiftlewood. 

Ci Did you a(k them any queftions ? A. I slked him 
where bis foa James and the reft of tbem was. 
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Q. What anfwer did the elder Watfon give you? 
A. He faid, " To the Tower, firft to tke Tower, make 
hafle, otherwife we Ihall be too late.** 

Q. Did they go on? A. They went on, and in the 
courfe of a very little time afterwairda I loft fight of thcmi 
and faw a great quantity of people running in every direc- 
tion* 

Q. What way did they go ? A. Towards Lad Lane, td 
the * Change and Tower, towards that direction. 

Q. How foon did any other of the party come up to you ? 
A. I faw Keens in a (hort time afterward. 

Q. I forgot to aik you whether Watfon had any thin^ ifl 
his hands when you met hina ? A. He had his dirk-ftickj 
but it was not drawn. 

Q. Did you and Keens go oti together ? A. We did. 
Q. Did you get rnto Cheapfide ? A. Yes,^ we did. 
Q. I fuppofe you converfed with Keens about what had 
taken place. A. Yes, I did, and Keens totd me what had 
taken place in Spa«fields, and that he had be^n in the waggon, 
and that he was afraid he bad left the blankets and' balls in 
the waggon. 

Q. Did he tell you what had become of their flandard j^ 
A. No, he did not, 

Q. Did you meet Mr. Hunt going in the direftion to- 
Wards Spa-fields when you came that way ? A, Yes, ^c 
overtook him going in the direflion of Spa'fields. 

Q. Was he in a caf riage ? A. No, he was in a landati ? 

Q. Did Keen and you ftop bim and fpeak to him? 

A* I ftoppe4 him and afked him why he wa4 fo late, and he 

afked me What was the matter, and I anfwered, that Dr. 

Wat^fon had gone to atuck the Tower. 

Q. What was the hour he was to be there ? A. At one 
o'clock was the hour he was to be there* 

Q. Did you go through the city ? A. Yes, we went af- 
terwards towards the Tdwer^ and ftepped in a gun-fniithV 
fliop, and ftopt fome time. 

Q. Did you fee young Watfon after that ? A. Yes, I 
faw hira clofe by the Bank at the back of the Exchange. I 
went firft as far as the Tower, and then returned back to the 
'Change. I was a long way before young Watfon, but t 
fcturned and met him again by the 'Change. 
Q. Was the mob with him ? A. Yes. 
Q. What had he in his hands ? A. A drawn fword. 
Q. What was he doing ? A. He was encouraging the 
mob to follow him. A great many were firing in the air ; 
tiiere were about two hundred men and boys.. 
9. « B . 
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Q. Did you go up and fpeak to him 7 A. I did. 

Q. Did he and you then proceed forward ? A. Ye«, Sir, 
we did. 

Q. Which way did he go? A.. He went towards 
Bifliopfgate Street;' 1 went with him; he towards the left, 
and I to the righr. He turned down Biihopfgate Street. 

Q. That would lead towards Houndfditch ? A. Yes, 
and I turned to the right with Keens, and went by the.India 
Houfe, and met them at the lower end of Houndfditch. 

Q. When they got into the Minories, what did they do, 
was Watfon flill at the head of them ? A. Yes, and they 
went to the guh-fmith*s (hop which he and I had looked at 
before. 

Q. Was the fhop open or (hut ? A. It was fliut up clofe, 
and he rapped very violently and could not gain admittance, 
and the mob faid, there is another gun-fmith's ftop further 
down, and he faid he knew where there was another, if they 
would follow him ; he went down, and the mob followed. 

Q. What was done ? A. The (hop was broken open. 

Q. What was done ? A. All the arms were brought out,, 
fpch as pikes, guns, fwords, and piftols. 

Q. Whilfl this was being done, was young Watfon with 
him / A. Ye8> clufe to the door, encouraging them to take 
out the arms. 

Q. Did you fee this Mr. Watfon amongft them ? A. I 
did, and Thifllewood and Preflon both, 

Q. What had the elder Watfon in his hand ? A. A dirk- 
fiick ; the dirk in one hand, and a ftick in the other. 

Q. What had Thiftlewood in his hand ? A. A piftol. 

Q. Was Preflon there alfo ? A. Yes, he was, but I did 
not know if he had arms in his hand or not. 

Q. Was Keens there ? A. Yes, he was, there at a dif- 
tance, and did not fe^em to take any active part whatever. 

Q. Did you fee young Watfon in the gun-fmith's (hop ? 
A. Yes, he had a fafh, fword, and a beh buckled round 
him. ^ 

Q. Did the m6b go dawn further to any other gun-{«iith'$ 
fhop? A. Yes. 

Q. Near to Tower Hill ? A. Yes, and that was broken 
open. 

Q. What was. brought out th^re? A. Two fmall brafs 
field-pieces, and a great quantity of guns, fwords and piftols, 
and ammunition. 

Chief Juftice £lienbordugh.*«<*-Q. Do you know ihe name 
•t this gun-fmith's (hop ? A. No, I do not. 

Juftice Bdiley;— Ho-Af far from Tower Hill ? A. Clofc 
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hy. Within a door of it. I believe it is upon the hill ; it al. 
niofl: faces Rofemary Lane. 

Mr, Gurney. — Q. Now at the time this was going on, at 
tliis other gun-fmith's fliop, was Watfon the elder and 

Jovnger there? A. Yt^s, and Thiillewood and Prefton. 
did not fee Keens any more at all. 

Q. Were there any failors among the mob? A. Yes, 
f^pveral. I obferVed one failor in particular. 

Q. Di'i any perfons give any directions to Tailors to <\<^ 
any thing? A. Yes, both the elder and the younger Wat- 
fons, were to fave the ammunition for fomething better, but 
not to fire in wafte in that way, as they were Bring in tht 
air. 

Q. Did any of the failors do any thing as to thefe field- 
pieces ? A. One of them began fponging one of them* . 

Q. Did any body fay any thing to him ? A« No, I can-, 
not fay. 

Q. Did you then fee any perfon go towards the Tower ?< 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Who ? A. Thiftlewood and the elder Watfon went 
up as clofe fo the rails almoft as they could get. ^ 

Q. What did they or either of them appear to you to do ? 
A* They feemed to be addrefling themfelves to the foldiers 
without the walls of the Toweo or acrofs the walls of the 
Tower. 

Q. Did you hear what they faid ? A. No, I was not 
nigh enough to hear what was faid. 

. Q. Did they then return to the Minories ? A. Yes, they 
turned up the Minories to go to Spa-fields, to get a greater 
force as the foldiers did not feem to take any notice of them. 
Juror. — Q. How near was you to them ? A. Probably 
thirty or forty yards froni them; 

Mr. GuriOey.—Q. You were behind them? A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Juror. — Q, Was there much noife at that time ? A. There 
was great. lioife and following of the people. I could not 
diftinftly hear what it was. 

Mr. 6urney. — Q. Where was the noife ? A. It was upon 
Tower Hill, or clofe by. * I was in che'midft of it. 

Q. How far were you then from the fartheft gun.fmith*a 
{hop ? A. Not above thirty yards. 

Qt How was Thiftlewood dreffed that day ? A He had 
got a long brown great coat on, and a blue coat under it, 
white fmall-cloathes, and top-boots. 
. Q. Bjj^ Juror. Did you know Watfon and Thiftl8\voo4 
when th?y wercfpeaking ? A. Yes, both, 

B8« 
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Q, Both at the Tame time ? A. Yei. 

Q. How can you fwear that, when you fay their backi were 
towards you ? A. I could hear them very plainly. Their 
backs was not towards me, but like Tideways. 

Q. Was there any aflemblage of people behind them ? A, 
Not at that time; the mob was ten or fifteen yards from any 
of their perfoos. 

Q. Where they near any perfons at all ? A. Very few- 
indeed, when they advanced from the mob towards the road. 

Q. Did you hear them invite the mob to follow them? Ar 
No, Sir. 

Q. Cpuld you fee as many as forty or fifty foldiers ? A. 
Yes, in the front. 

Q. Mr.Gumey. You were then going up the Nfinories ? 
A. Yes J and there w^ fomefmall field-pieces, the wheels off 
i^hich was broken or came off, which caufed a flop when near 
the top. Watfon called upon them to ftop, for when near 
tfee top SO or 40 foldiers met them. 

Q. What did the mob do then ? A. The mob threw down 
tfaeir arms, and run away. 

Q. What did you do? A» I Walked forward with the 
,ft>ldiers as if I had nothing to do with it, till the foldiers had 
pafled ^e. I returned back again, and went down to. 
varda Tower Hill. 

Q. Did you go into any public-houfe ? A. At the corner 
jO( Mark-laoe 1 went into a little publk-houfe, and ftopt until 
nearly dark, when I went to No. 1, Deanrftreet. 

Q. At what time did you arrive there ? A. At fix or half? 
paft fix o'clock. 

. Q. Whom did you find there ? A. The twq. Watfons, 
Prefton^ and Thifllewood. 

Q. After you arrived there> did you find the elder Watfon 
then doing any thing ? A. He had got the dirk-dick in his 
hand, and he and Tbifllewood began to pack up their linen, 
^ if goiog away. 

Q. Did yoa enquire where they vere going to ? A» I' 
did. 

Q. Whoanfwered ? A. Thiftlewopd; and he faid thej 
were going aiittle way in the country, as he had got a houfe 
in, the country, and we (hould hear from him in the courfe of 
a day or two., 

Q. Did you jenquire after any of the party ? A. I di<f. 

Q. Of whom? A. I enquired what had become of 
Hooper. 

ft. pf whom did you aft that ^ucftion ? A, Of Thiftlct 
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wood ; and he faid he (Hooper) was uken vritb the colon, 
^nd that fome of us mufi expeft to he taken. 

Q. Did Thifllewood fay any more ? A. He aiked me if 
I had (hot my piftols oflF. 

Q. As to going away ? A. He faid he was going into the 
country, and we (hould hear of him at the Red Hart in Shoe- 
lane, by the name of John Williams. I aiked him if young 
WatfoD had (hot any body, and he faid they did not know. 

Q, Was any thing faid about the Tower ? A. He faid, 
he was perfc^^ly well fatisfied that the people were not ripe 
enough toa3. 

Q. What more ? A. Nothing particular ihat I recolleft 
at the prefent moment. We parted a little after, he and the 
two W atfont went away together, 

Q. What was faid about the Tower ? A. Nothing that I 
recoUeil. 

Q. At about what time was that? A. At about feven oy 
half^paft fix, I cannot fay which, but I fiopt at the public* 
houfe until near dark. 

Q. What was done with the things which remained, b^ 
fides thofe that Watfon took away ? A. Prefton's daughter 
was to fetch them away, and to take them to No. 9, Grey« 
^eke^piace, the key of No. 1, Dean-ftreet, was left with 
jPrt-fton. 

Mr. Gurney.— That is all I have to afk this witnefs. 

C. J. EUenborough* — Perhaps it may be inconvenient to 
you, ,Mr. Wetherell, to go on with your crofs -examination 

BOW. 

Mr. Wetherell. — It would no doubt run out to confidera^ 
hie length, but as this witnefs is defcribed as coming out of 
cufiody, it may be perhaps proper that I (hould requeft he^ 
fliould have no accefs to any one, except his jailor and his 
guide. I trufi that it will be deemed a proper requeft for me 
^o make upon fuch an occafion, and alfo that he (bould not 
fee a note of any thing which has pafled upon this trial ; and 
lhat no written paper ihould be fhown to him. I truft your 
Lord(hips will think I do not make an improper or unreafon^ 
able requeft, 

C. J. f llenborough. — I wi(h you to have the fame opporw 
(unityof commencing his croTs-examination to-morrow, and 
under the fame cjrcumilances as you would have to-day, but 
aa that application which you now^make is not in conformity 
to any rule, but it is unufua) ; I therefore would %ri(h you to; 
addrefiittfae Attorney-General upo'n^ it inftead of us, in order 
that it may not be eilabliihed as a> preaedent. I hope you 
will t||in)jiij|iat thepropofal we i^Keaboiife to make of ad- 
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journing the proceedings for to-morrow, wai made only 
with a view to your accommodation. 

Mr. Wethercll. — Now I will take the hberty. of putting 
my queftion to the Attorney .General. 

* Attorney-General.— It will be precifely the fame to me 
whether he proceed now or to-morrow morning ; but I (hould 
fubmit that if he begin the crofs-examination today, he muft 
finifh It to-day, and not continue it to-morrow, and therefore 
he (hould begin to-«iorrow morning ; as to the other propo- 
fal, I (hall only fay, that as far as poflTiblc, it can be in my 
power, I (haU undertake that there (hall be no communi- 
cation with this witnefs, who is a prifoner, either by written 
Eaper or notes. I believe that will be obeyed, and that; it (hall 
e done moft certainly ; moft peremptory direftions (hall be 
given for that purpofe* 

C. J. Ellenborough.— I rather think that if you (Mr. 
Wethercll,) begin your crofs-examination, yo» (hould fini(h 
it.. 

Mr. Wethercll. — As your Lordihips have laid down an 
accudomed period to adjourn, and if my crofs-examination 
of this witnefs (hould go beyond the ufual period, I (hould 
fubmit that it ftiould not be (iopt, as the Counfel on the other 
lide have gone into an examination of eight or nine hours in 
length of this witnefs, I (hould not be confiaed.as to time on 
his crofs-examination. 

C. J. Ellenborough.— I (hould rather think circumflanced 
as w« are, at this time of day, if you begin, you (hould go on. 

Mr. Wetberell. — Then, my Lords, that perhaps might 
occupy the whole of the night. 

C. J. Ellenborough. — Their bodily ftrength will not admit 
of it? 

Mr. Wethercll. — I (hould be glad if the Court would (it a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes longer, in order that I 
may put a few qu^ftions to this witnefs* 

C. J. Ellenborough. — Both as to yourfelf ^and the perfon 
under examination, fome con(]deration is nece(fary, as you 
muft be under the fame (late of bodily fatigue; you are a 
matter of our time, Mr. Wethercll, and you can do in that at 
you pleafe. 

Mr. Wetberell. — After the fatigue the Jury have under^ 
gone, that confideration (hould operate upon us as well as 
upon your Lordihips ; probably the Jury may wi(h to put 
fome queftions; under all the circumftanoes of the cafe, I 
think it beft to accede to what is propofed^ and begin ther 
crofs. examination to-morrow. 

Attorney-GeneraK — J aflTure yati that the inaft pofitivc? 
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dire£lionf fliall be ^iven that no human being flial) have anjr 
^ communications with the witneFs. , 

C.J. E]Ienborough. — I am fure it was an unufual requeft, 
and that it is better that the application was made to you 
(Attorney-Gcneral,) than to make it a Rule of Court. 

The Court then adjourned at ten minutes pad fix o'clock 
till to-morrow morning. 


IN THE KINGS BENCH. 


THURSDAY, 12th JUNE, 1817. 


FOURTH DAY. 
John Castle sworn, {crsfs^eMamined by Mr. WefherelU) 

Q. Are you the John Caftle lately abiding in the houfc of 
Richard Angel, of Prince's Row, Newport Market, in the 
County of Middlefejt^ now abiding in Tothill-Fields Prifon ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Since you wereyefterday examined in Court, have jrou 
conv^rfed with any perfon, and whom, upon any queUion 
put to you in this Court yefterday? A. No, I have not. 

Q. Have you read or feen any paper, written or printed, 
i-elating to the fubjefts that pafled in this Court yefterday ? 
A. I b«ve not. 

Q. You are dePcribed to be a prifoner in Tothill-Fields, 
Bridewell, how long have you been prifoner in that cuflody ? 
Ab Since the 9th of February. 

Q. Upon what charge are you committed there ? A. 
Upon a charge of high treafon. 

Q. Upon the fame high treafon as the prifoner -Watfon is 
tried for? A. It was, Sir. 

Q. Do you recollect the precifeday of your commitment?' 
A. It was Sunday the 9th of February, to the bed of nay 
recoUeAion, I tt)ink it was. 

Q. Had you been in any other cuftody prior to your com* 
mitment to Tothill-Fields, Bridewell? A. Not uporij'ihir 
charge. 
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Q. When were you firft arrefied upon this charge ? A. 
Upon Sunday morning the 9th of February, 

Q. Have you had a promife of pardon* in confideration of 
your giving evidence againfi the prifoner Watfon ? A. I 
never wanted any pardon ; I never committed any thing that 
wanted a pardon. 

Q. That is riot an anfwer to my queftion; have you had a 
promife made to you^ whether you want it or not ? A. I 
wanted no pardon : I have had the queftion alked if I have 
ever committed any thine. 

Q. That is not an anlwer to my queftion. Have you bad 
a promife made ? A. No, I have not by any one. ^ 

Q. Explain what you mean ? A. I never committed any 
thing that wanted a pardon. I ne^er committed any thing 
but what all the country knows of, and I will give you ait 
anfwer if you would permit me to answer, and correal myfelf. 

Q. What do you mean by faying that you wanted no 
pardon upon the queftion I put to you? Explain to the 
Jury what you meant by faying, that you did not want a 
pardon, ^^\t\i reference to the matter in queftion ? A. I was 
not referring to the prefcnt queftion of high treafon ; I was 
referring to other things, which you are, I dare fay, ia 
pofleflion of ? A. I will be able to anfwer any queftion you 
will put to me; I did not know that the charge of high 
treafon wasi. withdrawn, till fuch time as my evidence was 
made to their Lordfhips, the moment I was brought to the 
Secretary of State's office, I communicated every thing to 
their Lordfhips. 

Q. Do you mean to fay that previous to that, that no pro- 
mife of pardon was ever offered to you ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Neither direflly nor indire£lly ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Do.you mean that you would communicate every thing 
without any offer being made of being pardoned ? A. .Yes, I 
do, there was never any offer of the kind made or promifed to 
me. 

Q. Po you mean to fay that the fubjefi of pardon has not 
been mentioned, nor has been offered to you in any way ? 
A. It has (ince; Mr. Noddcr, (ince I have been in cufiody, 
was the firft that communicated to me that the charge of high 
treafon was withdrawn, and I had no communication with 
any perfon befides. 

Q. If it was withdrawn, why were you not releafed out of 
cufiody? A. That I do not know. 

Q. So that you did not apply to be releafed out of cuftody ? 
iA. I did not. 
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Q. Why are you kept in cuftody, and Mfhy do you come 
eui of cufiody ? A. It it not in my power to explain ; 1 
never aiked the queftion. 

Q. Have you been (ince your commiita) to Tothiil- Fields 
Bridewell in clofe cuftody« or been out in the care of any 
officer? A. I have been out with an officer. 

Q. When walking about with this officer, did you chance 
to call upon any perions that were examined upon this trial f 
A* I do not know who has been examined. 

Q. Do you know Bentley 7 A. Yei, Sir. 

Q. HaVe you been at that perfon's houfe fince that time ? 
A* No, I have not been at his houfe ; I have feen him, but 
I hive not talked to him ; I chanced to fee him when I went 
%to the Grand Jury room by accident. 

Q. What Grand Jury room? A. Round here in this 
neighbourhood where they fit. 

Q. Did you fpeakto him ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Where did you go to with the officer ? 

A. To the different public houfes, the account of which I 
have given. 

Q. For inftance, the one near Drury-lane ? A. Yet, Sir. 

Q. To Greyftoke-place ? A. No. 

Q. Did you go to Redfdale'a, or Randall's ? A. Yes, Sir« 

Q. Which you did not find out ? A. But we did. 

Q. Did you go to the public«houfes at Paddiiigton ? A* 
ifei, to two. 

Q. Did you go to the Canteen, as you called it, at the 
Horfc Guards ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did you happen to meet with Crifp? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I mean not the man who has been examined here, but 
his brother ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had you any converfation with him as to the fituation 
you are in ? A. None ai all. 

Q. By Judge Bailey. — What is his Chriftian name? A. 
George Crifp ; I met him by accident. 

Q. By Mr. Wctherell. — ^Didyo^ tell him the fituation you 
are in ? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did be fee you wiih the officer ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did he know the circumftances of the ^tuation you 
were in» and that you were in cuftodv? A* No, he did 
not know that he was an officer who was with me ; I do not 
know that h^ did, he did not take any notice. 

Q. Upon your oath did he not notice it ? A. No, he did 
Q. Did you tell Crifp, that if he wait to Bow.ftreet tl 
might tte convenient ? 
A. Noy I told him that I wanted to iec bis iM-odier ; but 
9. C c 
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if he went to Bow-ftreet, and inquired for Mr. Staflbrd, he 
would inform him of the petition which he (the brother) 
wrote, employed by me and Watfon. 

Q. Did yon defire George Crifp to communicate this to 
John Crifp? A. I did, and to endeavour to find him. 

Q. Is Mr. Stafford the gentleman who is the head- clerk 
or officer in the Police Office? A. Yes, he is. 

Q. Had any one defired you to fend Mr. Crifp to Mr. 
Stafford. A. No, Sir, no body defired me ; I fent him upon 
my own account. 

Q« Did you defire George Crifp to tell his brother that it 
might be to his advantage to go to Bow-flreet. I dare fay t 
did. 

Q. Have you any doubt of it ? A. No, Sir, I have not ; 
I aiked him if his brother bad got employ, and faid if he 
called on Mr. Stafford, at Bow«-(lreet, it would be to hi« 
advantage. 

Q. How could Stafford affift him if he was in employ 1 
Did you not tell him to ga to that place that he might get 
employment. A. No^ I did not ; I afked him, if his brother 
was in employ; and if he went to Mr. Stafford it might be 
to his advantage. 

Q. Youdeured the brother to tell the witnefs John, that it 
might be to his advantage. A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you not defire the brother to tell Mr, John Crifp, 
that you had derived fome advantage ? A. No, I did not ; 
no fuch converfation took place; no fuch intimation wa9 
made of the fort. 

Q Did you not tell him that you had been better off fince 
the Spa Fields tranfa&ion took place ? A. No, Sir, nothing 
of the fort. 
, Q. Only that it might be to his advantage ? A. Ye^, I did. 

Q. \Vhat other public houfes have you been to, befides 
thofe at Paddington? A. To the public-houfe at Long* 
Acre. 

Q. Is that one of thofe you have mentioned here ? A. 
Ves, Sir. 

Q. Have you tpen down to the Tower fince? A, Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. What led you there ? A. To find out the perfon we 
were treating, and (l^ewing the cockades to. 

Q. Did you find them out? A. We found them both 
put. 

Q. Did you find the man who keeps the houfe ? A YeSj, 
he keeps the fign of the Pumpkin. 

Q. You ^noeavpured to nnd out the men yci| gave th^ 
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cockades to ? A. NO| I did net mean to fay fo ; I mean the 
man who keeps the tap> called the Stone Kitchen^ where we 
iiiewed the cockades to the fbldiers. 

Q. Having gone then to find this man, did you find him ^ 
Ay Yes, we did. 

Q, What is his name? A. I do not know it; but we 
found him out by the information we had. 

Q. By Judge Abbott. — ^You ultimately did find him, and 
fee him ? A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. By Mr. WctherclL— Who did you afk for ? A. For 
the one who keeps the fign of the Pumpkin, clofe to Brick- 
lane. 

Q. Have you no recolleftion of his name ? A. No, I 
cannot recolle£l it. 

Q. Look at this paper, and fee if you can find it ((hewing 
a paper). A. I cannot find it. 

Q. He keeps the Pumpkin by Brick-lane? A. Some- 
where thereabouts. 

Q. Who walked round with you ? A. Mr. Stafford and 
one Salmon. 

Q. There were two ? A. Yes, there was one William 
Salmon befides. 

Q. When you met Crifp was Stafli)rd with you then ? A. 
Nof he was not. 

Q. Had you not ilated when you went down, to endeavour 
to find the man at this Pumpkin houfe that you had delivered 
cockades at that houfe f A. We had only (hewn them at 
that bpufe ? 

Q. Then you had ftated to Stafford, that you had fhewn 
cockades at that houfe? A. Yes, I had. 

Q. And when you went down to the houfe, you could not 
find where it was ? A. Yes, we went direftly to the Stone 
Kitchen, where we had fhewn them. 

Q. But when you came there, you could not find any one 
that you recollcftcd you had fliewn them to? A. They had 
removed, and another regiment had come in. 

Q. Did you follow the landlord to;flinother houfe ? A. 
Yes, he haa removed to the Pumpkin. ; i 

Q. Did you find him at the Pumpkin ? A. Yes, 

Q. What did you fay to him, or he to you ? A, He faid 
he did not recollefl any thing of the kind. 

Q. Then you ftated to Stafford that you had fhewn 
cockades to him ? A. No, I faid we had fhewn cockades in 
the tap. 

. Q. And when yea came to this man, he faid he did not re« 
collect any thing about it 7 A. To be fure he did. 

c c « 
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Q. Did you make any enquiriei at to any other perfons ? 

A* les. 

Q. Of whom ? A. To a woman of the name of Old 
Mary, and a boy that waited there. 

Q. What other public-houfe did you go to after this ? A. 
We went to the Black Lion, Vinegar Yard. * 

Q. Whom did you fee there ? A. The landlady and m 
boy. 

Q. What is his name ? A. I do not know. 
Q. Your memory was very good ycfterday : you remem- 
1)ered Mondays, Wedncfdays, and Thurfdays, and your me- 
mory fcemed as good as an almanack ; but to-day you do 
not fecolIe£l anv thing ? A. I do not recoiled her name. 

Q. What did you fay to her ? A.I afked her if flic re- 
membered our having cockades. Her name I do not know. 
Q. Do you know her Chriftian name in this lift ? (fliewbg 
theprinted lift of witneffes.) A. No. 

Q. Had you never feen this lift before? A. Never 
before* • 

Q. What did you aflc her ? A. I alked if flic recolkaed 
our treating Tome foldiers with beer, and fticking up the bills 
in the tap* room. 

, Q. What faid flie ? A. That flie did rccollcft fomething 
of the kind, but flie would call her bov, who waited in the 
tap-room, who always served the beer tnere. 

Q. And* what faid file then ? A. That he could recolleA 
it. 

Q. What public-houfe did you next go to ? A. To ont 
Newton's, in Long Acre. 

Q. What did you ftate to Newton ? A. We aflted him 
if he knew me, and be faid he knew me perfe£kly well. 

Q. Where did you go to next from .Newton's? A. 
From there I believe over the water. 

Q. Where to ? A. To a perfon in the New Cut^ where 
we had gone to hire the mountebank (iage. 

Q. Without going through this at large, did you go two 

or three days with Stafford, or any other officer, to the wit . 

nefles who have been examined upon this trial. No anfwer. 

J. Abbott.— He has already told you that he did not know 

who were the witnesses upon this trial. 

Mr. Wetberell.-^I beg pardon for putting it in that fliape. 

Q. Did you go with Stafford and another officer to coUeft 

Ihe evidence <or this trial ? A. No, I did not know for 

what purpofe he was taking me round. 

Q. Do you mean t4> fay that he did not take you round to 
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make eoquirift at to this ? A. He never communicated to 
me the puq)ore. 

Q. Do you mean to fay that you did not know you were 
going to get evidence to be laid before the Court ? A. As to 
the names that I laid befone Stafford, and the places, he aik* 
cd me if <hat was the houfe, and if thofe were the people, but 
be made no communication as to that. 

Q. And you ceuldnot exercife a flirewd guefs upon that ? 
A, That refled with myfelf. 

Q. You had no notion of it ? A« My intellects are not 
fo weak. 

Q. Upon your oath did you not know the purpofe for 
which you were taken round by Stafford? A. I had no 
communication of the kind made to me. I beg pardon, any 
queftion put to me V\l anfwer to the fatisfa£lion of the Court 
and of the Jury. 

Q. Do vou not believCt that when you. was taken round 
by Stafford and others, that you \»ere taken round to get evi- 
dence as to t}iis trial f A. I had no communication of the 
kind made to me, 

Q. Did you not believe hi A* I did believe it of course^' 
Q. You are defcribed to be a whitefmith ? A^ I was. 
Q. How long have you left off the trade of a fmith i A. I 
cannot exa£lly tell you for a year or two. 

Q. What was the laft piece of work you did, with the ex« 
ception of the pike head you allude to f A. I have not 
worked at my bufinefs for twelve or fourteen years as a 
fmith. I had fome jobs for myfelf, but not to work for 
others. 

Q. What fmiths have jrou done work for, or for yourfelf^ 
or for any body within this fourteen years i A» I have beat 
in bufinefs at Harwich. 

Q. Of iron work I A. I have done but two or threie little 
jobs for myfelf. 

Q. What were they i A» Repairing a lock or fo for mf 
own ufe. 

Q. With the exception of these two or three little jobs for 
yourself, you have done no job, but to make the pike4iead 
you have spoken of? A. I did not make it. 

Q. You have alluded to Harwich ; I believe you have left 
Harwich some time? A. Yes, I have. 

Q« What way of business were you in before your.con« 
nexion began with Tbistlewood, Watson, and the oither pri* 
toners I A. In the figure making way. 

Q. What do you csUl that ? A. Such as figures for chil<r 
dren, or such as paper dolls, which I took up of myself. 
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Q. Where did you live ? A, At No. 5, Newton-strccf. 

Q. Did yoa not state of some of the prisoners, that you 
mrere in great distress M^hen your acquaintance began with 
them ? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Were you in great distress ? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Were you ever iu commitment before this time ? A. 
Never. 

Q. Upon no charge whatever ? A. Committed^ do yau 
mean. 

Q. I mean committed ? A, Yes, I was. 

Q. Were you ever at Guildfold> in the county of Surrey? 
A. Yes, I have been there. 

Q. How many times have you been in commitment or in 
custody before ? A- Once at Abergavenny. 

Q. Where the other time ? A. At Guildford. 

Q. Now we will take the home circuit first, and then go 
upon the Welch circuit? A. Very well, Sir, as you please. 

Q. What were you committed for when you went to 
Guildford } A. 1 dare say you are acquainted with it. 

Q, But I want to hear it from you r A. For putting off 
had notes, 

Q. Is that called forgery ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Uttering forged notes is it called ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You told me first that you never were in commitment; 
when you gave me that answer, did you not recollect that ? 
A. I thought you meant trial. ' 

Q. Then you made a distinction between commitment and 
trial? A. l<lid. 

Q You were not tried at Guildford ? A. I was not. 

Q. How happened it you were not tried. A. I was per* 
mitted as evidence. 

Q. The same accident happened at Guildford as upon this 
occasion ? A. Yes, it did. 

Q. Namely, that you were committed upon a charge, and 
afterwards became a witness against the persons committed 
upon the same charge ? A. Be kind enough to repeat that 
question, if you please ; I do not understand you. 

Q. Did the same accident happen at Guildford as has hap* 
pened here ; namely, that you became upon that occasion af 
you are at present, a witness against persons committed upon 
the same charge as yourself? A. Yes, it did. 

Q, What became of the man against whom you was a 
ivitness ? (the learned counsel most emphatically and forcibly 
changing the tone of his voice.) A. He suffered the laws ot 
his country. 
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Q. Did he die upon the scaffold as a victim ? (put in the 
tame strain.) A. I was informed he did. 

Q. Have you a doubt chat he did ? A. No, I have not. 
Q. When was this transaction ? A. About three or four 
years ago, 

Q. what was the name of this unfortunate man ? A. 
Dickens. 

Q. At whose suit were you committed ? A. At the suit 
of the Bank of England. 

Q. Did you make any and what bargain with the Bank of 
lEngland^ before you were permitted as a witness ? A. No, 
I did not. 

Q. Had you no promise of pardon there for being a wit- 
ness against the man that was hung? A. None whatever. 

Q. What was your expectation ? A. As soon as we 
were examined, I told them I had been innocently dragged 
into it, and I would communicate the whole circumstances 
of it. 

Q. Were you innocently dragged into it? A. Yes, I 
was. 

Q, What age are you? A* Between 28 and 29? 

Q. Do yx)u know a person of the name of Greenaway ? 
A* Yes,. I did know a person of the name of Greenaway. 

Q. (By Judge Bayley.) Give me the date of this trans- 
action ? A. About 3 or 4 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Wetherell.) Now, I come to another trans- 
action about 'i or 4 years ago, about Greenaway ; were you 
a witness against Greenaway ? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. What was the charge ? A. He was with me when I 
was apprehended. 

Q. He was taken when he was with you. A. Yes, Sir, 
he was. 

Q. Was he mere fortunate than you upon that occasion ? 
A. I don't know what you mean by fortunate. 

Q. Did he suffer under the sentence of the law? A. He 
pleaded guilty, and was transported. 

Q, You was the only one tliat escaped ? There were 
three, were there not ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. One suffered the sentence of the law, one was trans- 
ported, and a third is in this court ? (meaning the wimess 
himself.) A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Whom did you work for last ? For one Mrs, Angel, 
at Doncaster. 

Q, How long ago? A. Fourteen or fifteen years ago» 

Q. Before that time where did you work ? A. Where I 
^as apprentice. 
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Q. How old were you then ? A. From 12 to 14, I wait 
brought up with them from a child. 

Q. Will you siy that you arc only 24 years old ? A. I 
did not say that : I said I was 28 or 29. 

Q. Can you speak to within two or three y^rs ? A. Yes, 
I can. 

Q, Will you say, that you arc not 33 1 A. No, Sir, I 
am not. 

Q. Arc you 30 ? A. I don't know. 

Q. Where wu your place of birth ? A. South Gilby, in 
Yorkshire. 

Q. To 12 or 14 years you worked where vou was an 
apprcnticct and you wont swear to your age to within two or 
three years? A. I wont. 

Q. I must take the liberty of requesting your attention to 
one of the Welsh circuits : you were committed at Aborga. 
▼enny, you say ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Upon what charge ? A. The taking of French pru 
soners. 

Q. Do you mean taking or taking away ? A. Taking 
away : I mean preventing the escape. I'll satisfy you upon 
that point. 

Q. Who was the good honest Welch parson that com- 
mitted you ? A. I don't know. 

Q. Do you recollect his saying, that if the same thing had 
been done by the commissioners of transports, he would 
have done the same thing he did upon that occasion ? A. 
He did. 

Q. Now you may give any explanation you may deem 
meet? A. I became acquainted with oneWalker* a pri« 
iooer, who gave mc two letters to take out from Tothil-field's 
Bridewell, and there were two French soldiers that were wrote 
for to be sent to Bonaparte. As soon as I got those letters^ 
I went to communicate them to Deacons, the Bow-street 
officer. I got these letters from one Walker: they were 
directed over the other side of the water to Bonaparte* At 
soon as I got possession of these letters, I saw two of the 
officers of Bow-street, and we went down to the transport 
board, when we were introduced to one Sugden ; there 
were two police-officers, one called Deacons, and the odier 
i don't know his name : I gave him these two lottcns, and 
then afterwards he gave two written papers to one William 
Salmon, of Bow-street ; and Deacons was sent down with 
me to Abergavenny, to bring one Col. Privetd to London. 
It so happened, that Col. Privctti would not come away till 
the beginning of the month fdlowing. We immediatdjr 
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returned to London, and communicated this to Sugden ,* and 
I was sent back again the same evening by myself by the 
Bristol mail, for to bring Col. Privctti from Abergavenny to 
London, and which Sugden gave me an order, that if I 
should he stopt on the road, I should produce it. 

Q. (By Chief Justice Eilenborough.) What occasioned 
your being committed ? (No answer:) 

Q. (By Mr. Wetherell.) Tell us what it is ? A, I was 
committed for taking Col. Privetti away on his parole of 
hdnour : he and I came away together, and then I was ap- 
prehended. 

Q. Did you get a cart from Bristol ? A. Yes, I did by 
the desire of Col. Privetti, and a man to go v^ith me to 
drive ir. . 

Q. Where were you stopped ? A. About seven or eight 
miles from Abergavenny. 

' Q. What was the name of the person who committed 
you ? A. I don*t recollect, but I know he was a clergy- 
man. 

Q. Had you been told that this Col. Privetti was a man of 
eminence in Bonaparte's army as an artillery officer i A, 
Yes, I had. 

Q. You did not succeed the first time you tried it ? A. 
No, Col. Privetti would not come away. 

Q. The second time he did f A. By his own desire, he 
gav6 me a letter of directions to go and get a cart, which I 
and Dickens gave to Sugden, and I brought it to London. 

Q. (By Chief- Justice Eilenborough.) Did you produce 
to the magistrates Sugden's letter ? A. I did, my Lord, and 
went to a man of the name of Jones, who was the conductor 
and had the charge of the French prisoners there, and he 
identified it as Col, Privetti's hand- writing; still the magis- 
frate committed me for not sending this person a regular 
brder of notice to come away. 

Q. (By Mr. Wetherell.) So you got the man in tlie cart, 
and then you were committed as you had not a regular order 
to get him away. A. Yes, a regular order to bring him to 
London. 
' Q. What was the sum sent ? A. No particular suni. 

Q. Who made the offer? A. One Warner, who was 
confined in Tothil-fieldV Bridewell, for taking a prisoner 
himself. 

Q. 'Who gave you the name of this man Warner ? Ai I 
went to fee Robert Kennett there. 
' Q: Has he not been hanged ? ^ A. Yes, he has. 

Q. I understand that Kennett, your friend, bad been 
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hanged? A. Yes, Sir, but he was no particular irjen4 of 
mine. 

Q, You went to visit Kennett, who was then under con- 
demnation? A. He was then upoii his examination. ' • 

Q. How came Kennett to refer you to Warner? A. They 
wer« both there ar one time together. 

Q. Had you known Kennett before ? A. I had known 
him two or three years before. ' 

Q. Kennett led you to this as a good job ? A. No, Sir ; 
I was only aaked as a favour to take these two letters out that 
were to go over to France for Warner. 

Q. What became of Warner ? A. I do not know ; he 
IS now, I believe, in Kent. 

Q. Has he disappeared ? A. I don*t know; I have not 
seen him for several years. 

Q. So he gave you an introduction to Warner ? A. He 
only desired me to take the letters to his sister, and that led 
to the plan upon which I was since taken. 

Q. You have said that a person of the name of Dickens 
was your companion into Wales ? A. Yes. 

Q. Is this Mr. Dickens the man who was examined some 
. time ago at the Old Bailey, upon those conspiracies that made 
such a noise lately ? A, I don*t know. 

Q. The associate of one of the name of Vaughan? .A. 
I 4on't know. 

Q. Don't you know that Dickens was the associate of 
Vaughan r A. I had no communication with him since : X 
don't know that it is the same man. 

(Chief-Justice Elfcnborough.) How can we have any 
thing to do with this ? 

(Mr. Weiherell.) My only wish is to show^ that thisi. 
man's associates were of the basest of mankind. • . 

(Justice Abbot.) Every person who comes to be a witnessi 
is entitled to the protection of the Court : I recollect, upoiv 
Hardy's trial, the Court interposed; when the counsel vi^cre 
putting such questions. I remember that Mr. £rskine,;>^K> 
was counsel, was informed that &ui^ witnesses were entitled, 
to protection. > . r^:^ ' 

Juftice Bayley. — You have libc^ascertained that Dickcoi 
was concerned in any transaction at the Old Bailey. ' 

Mr. Wetherell.— Q. Do you know that Dickens vm the 
affociate of Vaughan ? (No anfwer.} 

Chief Juflice Eilenborough. — Q. What have wc ta do 
with this ? 

Mr. Wetherell was still pcraisting in putting the queastiDn 
in another shape. 
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Mr. Gumey. — After what the court have said, I submit 
that this line of examination should not be persisted in. 

Mr. Wetherell. — I'll not be put down by you. 
. Chief-Justice Ellenborough.— The court are of opinion, 
thar the question ought not to be put. 

Mr. WetherelL— Very well, my Lord, I will not perse- 
vere in piitting it. 

Q. (By Mr. Wetherell.) Now you have stated to me, 
that you and Mr. Watson had -a private conversation, which 
I 'think you say was at your lodgings ? A. Yes, it was. 

Q. And 1 think you said that you desired your wife to go 
out of the room. A. Yes, Sir, I desired the person who was 
in to go out. 

Q. Your children ? A. No. 

Q. Have you any children ? A. None at all. 

Mr. Wetherell. — ^The fact was, that he was a married 
inan, ahd that he desired his wife to go out of the room. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — fJe too, if I recollect right, 
treated her as his wife. 

Q. Did yon not state that you was a married man, and 
flesircd your wife to go out of the room ? A» Yes, I de- 
sired the person tp go out of the room, ' 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — I doh^t recollect that he 
said he was a married man, but the words imported it. 

Mr. Justice Bay ley and Mr. Justice Abbott, upon reference 
to their notes, both concurred in the witness having stated, 
** I saw tim, and dcSh-.ed my wife to go out." 

ft. What age is your wife iA.l don't exactly know 
her age. 

Q. ttavcyouho children living ? A. No, Sir, I have not, 

Q. Have you had children ? ^. Yes. 

Q. How many have you had ? A, Three or four. 

Q. You secni not to recollect ? A. I have had four j 
three and one miscarriage. . 

Q. Where is your wife ? A. I« the country. 
- Q^ Where i A. In Yorkshire. ' 

Q. Don't you know her age ? A. No, I don't. 

Q. Not although you have had four children by her if 
A. No. 

Q. Are you certain your children are all dead ? A* Ye3, 

<J. When did they die f A. About three or four years 
ago. 

^ Q. How old would the eldest have been if he were now 
living ? A. About ten years old. 

Q. Is the mother of those children dead or living J Am 
She is living. 
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Q. And she is your wife? ^, I don't know whether 
she is my wife or not : we have lived together as man and 
wife. 

Q. Were you married to her in church then ? A, Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Where ?. A. At Dover-court. 

Q. That is near Harwich f j4. Yes. 

Q. Two or three miles, from Harwich ? -^. Yes. 

Q. How long ago ? ^. Three or four years ago* 

Q. Was her name Prickett? Jl. Yes. 

Q. Were you married at Dover-court church ? Jl. Yes. 

Q. Castle» if you were married to her at Dover-court 
church, what did you mean by telling the Jury that you lived 
with her, or that you called her your wife? ,J[. 1 had, no 
particular reason. 

• ' Q. Did you mean to say tliat she was not your wife ? 
j1: I did not. 

Q. What did you mean bv faying that she was a person 
you lived with ? A. I have lived with another person. 

Q. What is that person's name ? J. Her name is Thorns. 

Q. Was the person that was in the room this Mrs. ThomS;| 
or your real wife ? A, My real wife. 

Q. Whose name was originally Prickett ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You say that you lived with another person of the 
, name of Thoiiis ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where is she ? A. She is dead. 

Q. Is there no other person besides those you have since 
cohabited with as your wife ? A. . Yes, there is. 

Q. Were you ever married before you married this one 
of the name of Prickett .? A, No, I never was. 

Q. Have you ever made any proposals of marri^^e to 
another ? (No answer.) 

Chief.Justice EHenborough.-^You must leave it to the 
person's own discretion. 

Q. What became of Thorns ? A. She is dead. 

Q. Your business at one time was selling childrens' figures? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you ever live at a place called Mother Thorns ? 
A, Yes, Sir. 

• Q. Where is that ? A. In King-street, Soho. 

Q. What is she? A, She was a peison who kept a 
lod2;ing-house. 

Q. What No. of the street is it? X No. 32, King- 
. street, Soho. 

Q. You call it a lodging-house ? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it for male or female lodgers ? A. Female, 
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Q. Are. the lodgings let out for half an hour or an hour? 
A. For a week. 

Q. For a shorter time than a \sreek ? A. No. 
Q. Occasionally for five or six minutes ? A. No, Sir. 
Q. Do you mean to say that it is not a house of ill fame ? 
A* No, Sir ; I don't know whether ladieamake it of ill fame 
or.not, but it is never let out for half an hour. 
Q. Do ladies live in the house ? ^. They do. 
Q. What is this house called Mother Thorns for ? Is it a 
place of prostitution, or a house of. ill fame ? A. No,. Sir. 

Q. What are young women kept there for ? A, I don't 
know* 

Q. Was you a partner in the firm when so let out for the 
week ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. In what character were you there ? Is there not such 
a character as that of a protector at these houses ? A. I lived 
with her as her husband. 

Q. I^-th^re not in these houses a good stout fellow called 
a bully or ptotecior ? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. T^hen o<d you live in that character, as a bully or pro- 
tector there ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. But you lived with Mrs. Thorns ? A. Yes, Sir ; she 
let her lodgings a^t so much a week. 

Q. How many young unfortunate women were tliere? 
Were there eight or ten ? A. No, there were only three 
rooms, and she let them out to separate womdli. There 
were three diflFerent floors, and each had a floor. 

Q. Then it was not a receptacle for promiscuous company ? 
A. No. 

Q. Any back door for chance customers ? A. Nothing 
of the kind. 

Q, Do you mean to say that these rooms were not let out 
, for their gallants "i A. \ don't know. 

Q. Do you know when people visited there ? A. I 
never took particular notice ; there was free access the whole 
,day through ; I never used to interfere at all when they paid 
their lodgings. 

Q. And you never noticed whether the visitors were male 
or female i A. 1 never used to interfere ; I had nothing to 
do with it ; I neither paid nor received. 

Q. And you don't say that it was let out for prostitution ? 
A. No. 

Q. Nor believe it f A. I believe it. 
Q. Whose name was upon the door ? A^ My name was 
upon the door. ♦ 

Q. What I your name was upon the door ? A. Yep, Sir. 
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Q. An3 you had no share of the rent, or any thiAg df the 
kind ? A, No, Sir. 

Q. Who received the rent ? She always received it her- 
self. . 

Q. Mrs; Thorns ? A. Yes. Sir. 

Q. When did you take the brass- plate ofFthe door ? . A* 
It is not taken off now; 

Q. How many years has it been upon the' door ? A. A 
year and a half. 

Q. Is it there now ? A* It is there covered, it haS got a 
plate over it. 

Q. Is there the name of Thorns upon the door«s well s^ 
yours ? A, It is "Castle." 

Q. It is legible ? A, No, Sir j I have riot been there far 
eight or nine months 5 I cannot say whether it be taken off 
or not. 

Q. Where is Mrs. Thorns ? Docs she keep up the firth 
still? J. She is dead. 

Q. You have not exactly told us \^herc your wife is ? 
A. I dcn*t know where she is* 

Q. Don*t you know where she is when yoCr sent to her 
two lettei-s ? A. I sent her to the country. 

Q. Where ? A. To Yorkshire. ' 

Q. What for ? -^"To see my friends. 

Q. Do you kno\)Jiife'yj>ting woman, a daughtef of a bskcr^- 
at Brighton f A. I do.' 

Q. What is her name ? A, Streater. 

Q, What age is she ? A. 1 don*t know. 

Q. About seventeen ? A. I believe so. 

Q. Is she more than seventeen? A, I don't know. 
' Q. Have you been at Brighton before this confinemdft 
hei e ? A. I have been twice at Brighton. 

Q. Her age is about seventeen yt>u say? A» I say !• 
•don't know her age. 

Q. You don't know it ? A. No, I don't know it. 

Q. Now, having gone through these particular topics, we 
come to more general topics of domestic history ; you have 
tnld us that upon the Sd of December, you proceeded to 
London-bridge ? A, I did. Sir. 

Q. 1 think you said between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing ? A, No, Sir, I did not say any thing of the kind. 

Q. What did you say ? A. That I proceeded betwctti 
eight and nine in the morning to the Black Dog, Rrqry-lane, 
and thence to meet the waggon at the top of Chancery-lane. 

Q. What o'clock was that ? A. Betvsreen nine and ten. 

Q. Did you load the ammunition upon. the waggon', at 
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the top of Chancery-lane ? A> No, I did not ; I put in the 
colours, and the flag that was tied upon the staff. 

Q. Who put in the one pound of powder in the waggon ? 
A. That i don't know ; it was taken away by John Keens 
from the Black Dog. 

Q. Is he a tailor ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Is he one of the generals in this business ? A. No, 
Sir, he was not chosen as a general. 
"' Q* Did you call him Snip Keens ? A. Nq. 
Q. No nickname ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did he bring the ammunition ? A, I did not know, 
but he took it away from the Black Dog. 

Q. What quantity of powder was there, A. Half a 
cannister-fuU of powder, and fifty or sixty balls, in an old 
stocking, and a regular cannister of powder. 

Q. Containing half a pound of powder ? A. I don't 
know how much the cannister holds. 

Q. Was it Dartford powder ? A, It was regular can« 
nister powder. 

Q. Sportman's powder } A. 1 don't know. 
. Q, Half of it was full ? A. I don't know. 
Q. Where was it bought ? A. I don't know. 
Q. Did you help to put the powder and balls into the 
stocking f A. I tied them up in a dirty white handkerchief, 
the b&lls were put in a stocking foot. 
. Q. You put them up yourself? A- Yes, Sir. 

Q, Where there any more put into the waggon, more 
prepared? A. No, I ddn't knowt there were some ^mall 
cartridges with slugs. 

Q. Half of this cannister full ot powder and sixty bullets ? 
A. 1 dare say : I did not tell them particularly. 

Q. You made them, up to be put into the waggon ? A. 
Keens was desired to take them, and to put them into the 
waggon, but I did not see them put into the waggon. 

Q. You personally took nothing but the colours f A.l 
did nor. 

Q. After this, how soon did you go to the Tower ? A. 
It nuglit be, as near as I can guess, about half past eleven 
o'clock. 

Q. Was you at the Tower earlier than that ? A. No, I 
was not. . . 

Q. I understood you to say yesterday, that you had been 
told by one of the centries at. the Tower that it was shut ? 
A* No, I did not say so ; I said, that at half past eleven I 
proceeded to the Tower and he said ^rc was no admittance. 
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Q. Did you go to Spa-fields yourself when you had put 
the colours into the waggon ? A. No, Iwent to No. i. 
Dean-street. 

Q. What did you do at No. 1, Dean-street? A. To 
assist in putting up the banner, and then I went to London- 
bridge,' to find the smiths. 

Q. And when you had been there, there were none ? 
A. Not a soul. 

Q. What giftiths were you to meet at London-bridge I 
A* The smiths from the Bouverie factory. 

Q. You don't seem to know the name of those smiths? 
A. No. 

0. You said you did know the name of the factory when 
you was sent down to get the smiths ? A. I did not say so, 
I was sent down to meet them, but I did not know thdr 
liames or what number there was. 

Q. Then that amounts to nothing at all, there were no 
smiths to meet i A. 1 was not there early enough to meet 
them. ' 

Q. You did not sec one of them ? A. No, I did not ; 
Watson and Preston had been with me to see those smiths at 
the place where they got their dinner. 

Q. The fact is, wh*en you got there there was na smiths 
to bring up ? A. No, there was not. 

Q. Can you state to the Jury the name of any smith that 
promised to attend the Spa-fields meeting i A. I dont know 
any of them. ' 

Q. You thfen knew the name of the factory where they 
worked ? A. I should know it if I heard it : it is a large fac- 
tory over the other side of the water, of the name of Bouve- 
rie, but 1 cannot recollect. 
. Q. You went then to the other gate ? A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. And found it shut ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did you do then ? A. I went towards the 
Minojies. 

Q. You made no harangue at the Tower.'walls? A. No,. 
I did not. 

Q. Nor speak to the soldiery ? ^. No, I did not; wc 
had been there before. 

Q. You did not, with a loud voice, demand the soldiers 
of our Lord the King to deliver up the Tower? A. No, 
I did not harangue them. 

Q. You said that they had shut their gates in consequence 
of the meeting ? A^ In consequence of the meeting. 

Q. What way did' you go then ? A. Up the Minorics* 
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Q. Were thtnp quiet when yofa fiassed alohg upitheJlrfl- 
nories ? A. Yes. 

Q. What wity did you go then ? -<^. From there up to 
the Bank. 

. Q. Did you go to the Royal Exchange P A. I crossed 
through. 

Q. Was this before or after Hooper was takeii at the 
'Royal Exchange with the flag .^ A. I did not know thtit he 
was taken till the evening. I went in the direction to Little 
Brit&in. 

Q. What time of the day vnA it that yoB met Mr. Hunii ? 
A. Twenty minutes brfore one. 

Q. Where was it in Cheapside that you met Mr. Hunt? 
A. I think they call it Bow-Church, or a very few houses 
on this side of it. 

^ Q. There was then no bustle or disrurbtnco in the Cityf 
A. Not in the least. 

' '&. About what time of the day might this be ? 4* Tv^inty 
minutes before one. 

' Q. What did you say to Hunt ? A. I asked what made 
him so late, he asked me what was the matter^ and I told him 
'I was informed that a party had gotie to attack the Tou^r : 
be looked at the clock, and saw that it wanted twenty rainuM 
to one, and observed that be was oiiJy to be there ti one. . 
i Q. Is that all you stated to Mr. Hunt ? A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Did you say any thing piore to him about the Tower ? 
A. No, Sir, I did not. 

Q. Was that all that passed about the Towei ? A. Y01, 
Sir. 

•Q, Had you any other conversation with him besides 
what you have mentioned ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Now attend to this question before you give an an- 
swer : Did you not tell Mr. Hunt that you had just come 
from the Tower, and add, ** the Tower has been in our pos- 
. session an hour," two hours, or something to that effect ? 
,A. No, Sir, I did not. 

Q. Nor any thing to that effect? A. Nothing to that 
reffect. 

Q. Did you say to him '< the Tower is in our possession V* 
A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you in any way give him to understand, that the 
people had got the Tower ? A. No, I did not. 

Q« Did you. give him any reason to suppose tbftt the peopla 
had got the Tower? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Was Mr. Hunt in bis curricle going towards St. Paul's^ 
10. EJE 
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aloBg Cheapside? A* He wag going from the Manaion- 
hous^ to St. Paiil*8« 

Q. Mr. Castle, 4id jou not deaire Mr. Hunt to turn back, 
and go with you to the Tower ? A. I did not ; I desired 
Mr. Hunt to mpke haste to Spa-fields, which he immediately 
did : he did not stop half a minute. 

Q. Did jott say any thing to him i A. Yea. 

Q. In the ahape of requesting him to turn back, and go 
with you' A. No, I did not. 

Q. What way were you walking when you left Mr. Hunt? 
A. I was walkiqg towards the Bank. 

Q. How came you to be walking towards the Bank { . A. 
I was going down to the Tower. 

Q. You had been at the Tower dnce ; how came you to 
be going to the Tower again i A. I had met the elder Wat- 
aon, Thistlewood, and Keens, and they informed me that 
young Watson had taken a party to attack the Tower. 

Q. Where did you meet those people who told you this ^ 
A. In Little Britain. 

Q. And they had told you that young Watson had gone to 
the Tower? A. Yes. 

Q. Was Thistlewood and^oui^ Watson and the rest armed 
at this time ? A. I did not see any arms; I saw the dirk- 
itick in Watson's bands, but it was not drawn. 

Q. Then you yourself at this time were going down towards 
•-the Tower? A. I wa?, 

Q. What did you do with yourself after that ? A. I went 
«|k>wn.to the Tower with Keens, and down Brick-lane, and 
there had something to drink with Keens, and then returned 
to the Bank ; and when I got to the Royal Exchange, I 
went to the alley that leads to tiie Batik, and there I saw 
joung Watson and a number of others tiring in the air, and 
^nakhig a great shouting ; there might be between €C0 and 
300 men and boys. 

Q. (By Justice Abbott.) At the back of the Bank yo« 
^aw him? A. In the front of the Bank, between^e Royal 
Exchange and the Bank. 

Q. (By Mr. Wethereli.) They were then firmg in the airl 
A. Yes, Sir. ^ 

Q. Mr. Castle, do I understand you to have said that yon 
bbugfat all the pistols which you have spoken of yesterday t-., 
A. I bought two pair of pistols. 
^ Q.^ That is all the pistols you bought ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And all the swotxis i A. The three swords I bonght 

Q. You bought no other arms besides wbat you bave^ 
mentioned ? A. No, J did not. 
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Q. Before you endeavoured to get the Wimon, you'en« 
deavoured lo get a stage to speak from f A. les, t dk). 

Q. Did you object to take it on account of the j^rice i A. 
No the man would not let it. 

' Q. Did you a^k the nian for a ntage i A. Yes, inre aAad 
if he had got any thing to speak from, andl he said be bad a 
mountebank stagt^, which we mi^ht have for twelve pounds* 

Q. Who drsfred you to get it ? A. Thistlewood had. 
. Q. IThat is all you know about it ? A. I waa with Thi»» 
tlewood at the tmie. 

Q. Why was a stage preferred to speak from ? A. It. was 
either a stage or a waggon ; we did not thiiik about a stage : 
it was merely accident in going for the waggon that that stage 
was mentioned. 

Q. They did not let it out to you i A. We offered tbem 
three pounds for a loan of it. 

Q. Y ou t Id us that the arms were divided among the peo- 
ple for the second olf Deceinber. A. They were. 

Q. Were there any other arms distributed betides those 
you mentioned yesterday ? A. Yes, an old sabre, and a dirk 
stick, that th^ elder Watson had. 

Q That was all ? A. That was all that I saw. 

Q. Did you then meet in Greystoke^place every day I A; 
A. Yes, upon most days; and once or twice we met there 
and at Dean-street both. 

Q. After the advertisement as to thd sobscriptioils which 
you have read, did any per9<m come to give any money at 
Greystoke-place? A. Yes, there was. 

Q. Who took the money there P A. The elder Wataon. 

Q. Then it was known that these meetings took pbce at 
Greystoke place? A. Yes. 

Q. Whai was the sum you collected? A. I cannot say. 

Q. Was it twenty-p<mnds ? A. 1 camiot say; there was 
twenty-pounds came at one time, 1 cannot say to a fte^ 
pounds. 

Q, How near can you tell us? A. Probably thirty^ 
pounds was collected ; I never took any particular accouec 
pf the money as to how much was collected. 

Q. Mr. Castle, you stated yesterday ^^ that when Harrison 
withdreyv, you were thrown into a state of alarm ? A. Yeij 
i did. 

Q. And that you resolved to have another place of meel" 
ing? A. ( did, Sir. 

Q. Your meetings werjeftill continued at Greyftoke-place? 
A. Yes, after I had feen Hanifon, and that very nijghtthey 
were continued there. 
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. Q. What do you mean by faying you were thrown into a 
ftate of alarm i A» Yes, Sir, fo we were. 

Q. You ftaited that you difcontioued your meetings at 
Greyftoke-place i A. No, Sir, we ' went to another lK>iife, 
<[alted the Blue laftyaod then w^nt^l^ack to Greyftoke-place^ 
and ftopped to late hours. 

Q. What was the ground that Harrifon withdrew^ as you 
repr^fented i A. On account of a quarrel tliat be and young 
Vatfbn had about gping to Seal's lor the bills. 

Q. When he withdrew, who was the perfou who introduced 
Hooper ? A. I did ; he was appointed in his ftead. 

Q. Did you prevail upon Harrifon to withdraw i A. Noj 

Q. Did you tell him if he were fufpefled it was better for 
Um to' withdraw f A. No, I did not. 

Q. You know Mr. Angel, don't you ? A. Yes, I do. 
> Q. You brought him to dine at No. Ij Dean-ftreetf A. 
Yes. 

Q. That was a day or two before the £d .of December ? 
A. It was the Sunday before. 

Q. You invited him to dine yourfelf f A. Yes. 

Q. He was a ftranger to the other party i A. Y€% he 

Q. But befoce h^ was not a ftranger to Hooper i A. Bitf 
be was a ftranger to the other parties. 

Q, Did you nAke any propo&l to introduce him to. the 
Committee i A. No, 1 did not. 

Q. Had you not pjopofed to Angel to give you fome af- 
fiftance in this bufioefs ? A« I propoied to Angel to get a 
ftaff for the flag ; I invited hiin to the meeting. 

Q. Did you tell him the purpofe of inviting him i A. No^ 
I did not. 

Q. Do you mean to the dinner or to the meeting ? A. To 
the meeting ; only to the laft. 

Q» Had you not endeavoured to prevail upon Angel to 
join your private meetings? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Was he propoied to accede or to refufe ? A. He re* 
fufed it. 

Q. You could not get him to join the meeting i A. No^ 
'Sir, he declined it 

Q. Did you defire feveral other perfons to join the meet- 
-mg i A. Every one we kqew. 

Q. Can you tell us the name of any one i A. I cannot 
tfll. 

Q. Did you not yourfelf defireJTeveral perfons. to join your 
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meetingSy would you could not prevail upoo i A. Yes^ I 
aiked the two Crifps. 

Q. Aiid they would not f A One was for it^ and the 
other would not. 

By Juilice Bayley. — Do you mean the meetings of the 
15th of .November and the £d of December, or the private 
meeting ? A. No^ I do not mean the private, meetings, it 
was the public meetings. 

Q. Did you invite Angel ? A. Ho, I did not, 

Q. You njever told thofe you invited to the Spa-fields 
meetings that you would get arms for them ? A. No, Sir. 

By C. J* EUenborougb. — Was the Spa-fields meeting the 
only one you invited people to attend i A. Yes, my Lord. 
. By Mr. Wetherell.— Did you prevail upon many to go ? 
A. 1 do not know. 

Q. Did you ever fee any of the Smiths there ? A. No. 

Q. How many did you invite yourfelf f A. 1 cannot fay. 

Q. Was there a great many who refufed to attend ? A. I 
do not know that there were ; we ufed to give them bills, and 
^efired them to attend. 

Q. Did you report that you had got a great many to attend? 
A. I reported every night> andfametimes twice a day. 

, Q. Were thofe reports correal ? A. They were. 

Q. You caimot tell how many you perlbnally did get ? A* 
No, I cannot. 

Q. Did you make a favourable report ? A. A correA re- 
port. 

Q. Was it in writing ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did you exhibit a lift that you could get to attend 
there ? A. No, 1 never did. 

. Q. Did you fiiy any thing about the number of fmiths you 
could get to attend i A. Yes. 

Q. How many did you fay you could get to %^nd ? A* 
About 500 perlotts. 

Q. Do you believe that five attended of thole 500? A. I 
do not know how many attended. 

Q. Upon your oath, do you believe that one of thofe 
smiths ever did attend i A. I cannot iay whether there were 
one or uone. 

Q- You do not know how many of the regiments of fmiths 
t>n your mufter roll attended ? A. No, I faw none of them. 
Q. Could you kuow them perfonally i A* I know two, if 
J were to fee them. 

Q. Do you know two names ? A. No. 
Q. Did you fee any one in the crowd, that you had in- 
vited? A. No. 
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By. Justice Abbott.-* You was not at Spa-fields yourfelf ? 
A. 1 was not. 

JBy Mr. Wetherell. — Before the ^'^d of December did you 
go about to the pubiic^houfes with the tri-ooloured ribbon i 
A. I did. 

Q. Did you show them to any soldiers i A. Yes^ 1 did. 

Q. In what place f A. In the Tower.' 

Q. Was that in a public tap room in the Tower? A. Yes;^ 
in what they caii the Stone Kitchen. 

Q. In the public room ? A. Yes. 

Q. You did not lake a soldier into a corner, and show it 
secretly^ but had done it in the open room ? A. Openly ; I 
bad got it in the crowd ; I did it in the midst of them. 

Q. You took it out of your hat^ and showed it in the tap 
room ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many people were there in the tap room? A. 
Seven or eight. 

Q. You did not take a soldier into a by-place ? A. *Noj 
It was in the room. 

Q. What said he to this ? A. He said it was a very 
pretty colour, and said nothing particular. 

Q. What did you say to them? A. We treated them 
with beer, and one of them asked me to lend him a sixpence, 
and I gave him a shilling, and we treated him with beer. 

Q. Was this once, or oftener ? A. -Three or four times. 

Q. You 'were in th«rp»blic house at Drury JLatie, where 
the soldiers were i A* Yes. 

Q. In the public tap room ? A. Yes. 

Q. Had the soldiers there fed* coats on 'them? A. Yes, 
and t\])on duty at Drury Lane. 

Q. It must have been a pretty open sort of place where 
they meet ? A. No, sir, it is in a little back n>oni, where 
there was no one but soldiers. 

Q. Wa"} it an open place that people might come to ? A. 
Any person might come to it. 

Q. Do you recollect talking to any gentleman's servant ? 
A. That was not in that room, but at another place.^ 

Q. Was it Mr. Chancery Leach's servant? A. I don^ 
know. 

Q. Who were there ? A. There was myself, '^rhistlewood, 
the elder and younger W^atson. Young Watson abused that 
servant much, and said he thought he was like a negro that 
bad run away, \^ hich the servant thought was a mark of dis^ 
respect, am there was a great qtiarral between them, and the 
yo6iiger Watson said, that probably his (the black servant's) 
mask:r might be ^ript of his property, and he (the servant) 
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of his livery ; and in consequence of the quarrel they wera 
obliged to Vritbdraw, 

Q.. You don't happen to know what was Uie original cause 
of quarrel between young Watson and this person i A. It 
was because he (the black servant) did not altogether agree to 
the meeting. 

Q. By J. Abbott. — Who \v9a obliged to withdraw, was it 
your party? A. No, it was the gentlemen servants ; there 
was one in livery, and one not. 

Q. By Mr. Wetherell. — ^You went to the Canteen at the 
Horse Guards? A. Yes. 

Q. That was a public room, was it i A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Now, Mr. Castle, do you recollect ^oing to dine at 
Bouverie Street ? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. When was that? A. The evening of the first meeting 
at Spa.fields. 

Q. Who dined there? A. The two Watsons, Thistle- 
wood, Hooper, and myself. 

Q. Was that the whole of the party ? A. There was Mr. 
Hunt, and, as I understood, Mr. Clark the chairman, and 
several other persons whom I did not know. 

Q. How came you to dine there? A. We went after the 
meeting ; we went knowing that it was where Mr. jELunt put 
up at.. 

Q. Did you stop there long ? A. Till dark ; very proba- 
bly till six or seven o'clock. 

Q. But to return to a former part of the subject, be so 
good as describe to us what your attack was to be upon the 
Bank, when you . spoke as to defending it by botdes, and 
things of that sort ? A. Any thing we could get bold of. 

R. Where were you to get them ? A. Out of the gun- 
smiths* shops, and we were to get to at)y place we could, or 
take any thing we could get hold of, such as bricks and tilea, 
and to throw them from the tups of the houses. 

Q. And you were to get upon the tops of the houses ? 
A. Wewere to get into the Bank, and, if necessary, to line 
the houses that surround it. 

Q. There was to be a party in the Bank, and a party upon 
the tops of the surrounding houses ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.'.That was your plan upon the Bank? A. Yes. 

Q. Where were the glass bottles to come from? A. Froui 
die diiFerent people's houses that had them. 

Q. As to the dinner party I was speaking of, do you recol- 
lect any thing particular happening at Bouveriu Suect? ^A. 
Yes. 

Q. What was that? A. I recollect that Mr. Hiyit 9aiJ 
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lie could n6t see the colours which were in Spa-fields from 
die wind flying them about> and I therefore took them out 
and showed them to him^ and he took hold of one end and of 
the other^ so as to see them. 

' Q. Do you recollect giving any particular toast at Bouverie 
Street ? A. Yes, I do. ' 

Q. Do yoQ recollect what was the toast th^t jou gave 
there? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. What was it? A. *^ JMay the last of Kings be strafk- 
gled with the guts of the last oj Priests!* 

Q. Did you propose that toast ? A. I gave the toast, and 
Mr.* Hunt desired me not to be so violent^ and stopt me. 

Q. You proposed the toast yourself? A. I did. 

Q. Was that all that Mr. Hunt said? A. I believe it 
was ; I don't recollect any thing particufaur. ^ • 

Q. You don't recollect any thing about turning out of the 
room ? A. Nothing of that kind. 

Q. Only a little hint that it was rather too violent? A. 
Yes, that was all. 

- Q. Is that the only time you bare been admonished not to 
be quite so violent? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you give any other toasts ? A. I never gave any 
(^tber toasts. 

Q. That was the only time you were checked for your 
violence ? A. Yes. 

Q. Was there nothing said about the company leaving the 
room if you were so violent? A. Not that I can recollect. 

Q. Was it not Mr. Hunt who desired you to leavethe 
room ? A. I am not certain whether Mr. HnnC said that if 
1 were so violent he must leave the room. 

Q. It was either as to turning you of the roosii or that he 
must leave the room? A. There was nothing about turning 
me out. • 

Q. Was it that be would leave the. room? A. I don't 
recollect. 

Q. Do you' recollect any thing about falling asleep? A. 
Nothing about that. 

Q. What is called a fox's sleep ? A. I don't know that I 
was asleep at all. 

Q. Do you recolliect shamming a bit of sleep ? A. I do 
liot. 

Q. You neither were asleep nor Cammed sleep at this 
dinner? A. No. 

Q. Do you know what is called a fox's sleep ? A. No ; 
and I did not^ to the best of my recollection, do so. 
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Q, I«t US see how that standi f A. I don't recollect^ nor 
lie [ think, I was. 

Q. You cannot posiiivciy deny it? A. Noj I can not ^ I 
think I was not* 

Q. You did not pretiend lo he asleep ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. It was neither real nor pretended^ nor sham sleep i 
A. No, Sir. 

Q. Nekher real sleep nor sham sleep i A. No. 

Q. Did Mr. Hunt invite you to dine, or did you invite 
yourfelf ? A. Mr. Hunt afked if all there intended to dine. 

Q. Did Mr. Hunt invite you to dine there ? A. No, Sir. 

Qv What do you mean hy faying that he aiked you to 
dine ? A. He afked if the whole of the room meant to dme^ 

Q. You came uninvited i A. 1 went with tlie elder Wat- 
fon and Hooper, 

Q. Did you propofe that Hunt (hould join you to dinner, or 
did he defire you to do fo i A. Nothing of the kind was 
faid; I walked up, as many others did, and found Thiftle- 
wood, Hooper, and the two Watfon's there; I walked 
lip and dined there. 

Q. Did you fay any thing to them about dining at the 
fame table with Mr. Hunt ? A. No, Sir ; he and I had no 
Gonverfation with each other. 

Q. Did Hunt invite you to fit dpwn at the fame table with 
him ? A. No, he did not. 

Q. Was it you, or fome other perfon, who propofed to 
fit mt the fame table ? A. No, not I ; I do not rrcolleft. 

Q. Do you recolle^^ ringing the bell, and aiking what 
you (hould have for dinner i» A. I never did. 

Q. What was the fubjeA of general difcuflion there ? A. 
Merely the meeting, and the next meeting: nothing was 
faid of politics all the^titne. 

Q. Only your toaft f A. There were other toafts. 

Q. Do you know that Hunt faid any thing to you, or you 
to him about the foldiers ? A. I do not know. 

Q. Was there a little bit of violence upon the foldier^ ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. He did not give you any reprehenfion upon the fubjcd ? 
A. No. 
^ Q. You fwear that ? A. Nothing was faid as to the toaft. 

Q. You do recoUedt the toaft ? A. I told you the toaft. 

Q. By C. J. Ellcnborough.— Were there many toafts 
drank ? A. There was. 

Q. By Mr. Wetherell. — ^Wcre there many violent toafts 
after yours ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. Did any perfon give the King and other fuch toafts^ 
- 10, F F 
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^nA othcf ffA^ihiHgs ? A. No, Sir, the King Wfcs left Out 
of the queftion. 

Q. It was not drtnk ? A. No, itwunor. 
Q. Do you fwcar thatpofitively ? A. I never heard it* 
Q. Do you swestr that positively ? A. Yes. 
Q. Was it drank or proposed at the table where you were 
dining ? A. No it was not* 

Q. Did you not tell Mr. Hunt that you had assisted ia * 
gfitting a French Officer or some French Officers out of the 
country ? A. Yes I did ; I recollect there was something 
about it said. '. 

. Q. Did you tell him you had got five hundred pounds for 
ii ? A.I don't know that I did. 

Q. Was it true or false ? A.I never did. 

Q. Why was this said ? A. A number of people hadt 
known that I had been taken up with an Officer, and that I 
had assisted in taking him away, although he did not get away* 
, . Q. Did you ever s^y that you had threatened to shoot 
the French, Officer because he could not get along with you 
quick enough i A. I did not ; there was no such conver*^ 
sation; at the dinner. 
. Q. Nor after the dinner ? A. No Sir. 

Q. Do you recollect the name of General Le Fcbvr^ 
Desiiouettcs being mentioned ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say that you had assisted that General in 
getting out of the country f A. I don't know whether I did 
or not, nor do I recollect any thing being said as to that. 
: Q. Yon are positive as to that ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did not Hunt in your recollection correct you, and 
sly that you should not say such things as those ? A. I 
don't know that he did. 

Q. Did he correct you in any thing besides, as to the 
toast ? A. I cannot recollect. 

. Q. Nor cdu you recollect being a sleep? A. I had taken 
rather too much wine and spirits. 

Q. Do you recollect people shaking you there a bit? A» 
No, I don't. 

\ Q. Did any other persons dining at the table admonish 
you, besides Hunt ? A. No, Sir. 

.Q, Do you recollect any other dining at the table? 
A. No, except the names I have mentioned. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you were in liquor before 
this dinner or after the dinner f A. Bioth, I had been drink-^ 
ing before, and drank more after. 

Q. This dinner was after the first Spafields Meeting f 
A. Yes ; I had drank a great deal at the Merlin'i Cave. 

Q. Before, orafter dinner? A» Both before and after diooer* 
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Q, Do you mean to say that you were dnitii^,? jA. I was 
not drunk, but I was the worse for liquor. ^ 

\ Q, What quantity had you drank at the dinner? A.. I 
cannot say. 

Q. Do vou mean to say that tlie quantity you drank after 
dinner maae 70U intoxicated ? A. No, the liquor before. 

Q. Pray Mr. Castle, I understand you to have said that be« 

. Core the meeting ofthe 2nd of December, your former plan of 

burning the Barracks was given up for the present ? A. Yes* 

Qt What did you. mean by giving it up for the present : 
A« on account of Harrison's withdrawing, and our not getcinj^ 
a house for the combustibjes. 

S* What was the rent of the house you were in treaty 
Cpr? A. I don*t know. , 

Q. What was it that was asked in advance for the rent of 
tlie house i A. I think it was fifteen pounds, or &ome such 
sum that was asked fpr the fixtures. 

2. You could not raise the wind to pay this money down i 
A. th^ money could have been paid, but the gentleman 
V^ould n.ot give up the key. . . 

Q. After you found that you could not get this house to 
put the combustibles in, you did not go to get another 
house ? A.. It was too late, as that was the Saturday night 
that the Barracks were to be set on fire. 

2. Had you bought y our copibustibjes ? A. No; they. 
VCre soon to be got. 

2. And the money was one hundred pounds i A. No^ 
sO)out twenty pounds. 

Q. Did somebody say that money should not be spared ? 
^. YestThistlewoods^id.so. 

■2. What was the plan of burning the Barracks? A«. 
T'hc whole of the combustibles were to be placed in the 
iveques, and set fire to, to prevent the cavalry coming up^ 

Q. Did you propose this plan yourself f «A* Mo, ic was 
(he elder Watsoq, aqd Thistlewood. 

Q. How many avenues to the Barracks were to be set on 
fire ? A. Six avenues at the King-street Sarra,cks. 

. Q. To stifle the soldiers f A. Yes.. 

Q. Are they pretty wide avenues in the Barracks ? A« 
Yes, there is a cart road. 

2. Are these six avenues large enough for carts f A* 
No, not large enough for a carriage, but there is a back 
gate up the stable yard where they occasionally go in. 

Q. So the reason of giving up this plan was Harrison's 
lyithdrawing ? A. Yes, Sir. 

2. Why could not the five go on with it as well as thQ 
^i A. On account of the meeting taking place afterwards* 
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Ct. Why could not the five go on with it as well al thtf 
SIX ? A. It was owing to Mr. Hunt drawing up the peti- 
tioti, and as we thought there wou'd be as many upon the 
Monday following, when the next meeting was to take place; 
Q. You told liS that it Was owing to Harrison^s with- 
drawing ? A. Yes, hut pft)hablv it would have been post- 
poned on that other account, if he had not withdrawn. 

S> All the soldieiiK were to be stifled, except those who 
escaped or were kifled ? A, Ves, Sir. 

2. You said that other places were to be blocked up 
with coaches and caus ? A. Yes. 

Q. How were you to get those people together at half 
past twelve o'clock ? A The whole of the people w^c to 
collect at a certain place in the Regency Park, and there to 
have beer and Uquor, and bread and cheese, and some were 
to go one way and some another, and if we had got the 
bouse, those we could confide in, were to be employed in' 
preparing the pikes, and in preparing the combustibles. 

Q. Detail what the plan was fur this insurrection at half 
past twelve in the morning ? A. Thistlewood and* younr 
Watson we e to collect their men together at a given hour, ana 
the elder Watson and me were to get from them three or fouf 
hundred men, and place them near this house, and near the 
barracks, to divide these ingredients amongst the barracks^ 
to set them on fire at a given time. 

2. You said something about taking the coachmen off 
their boxes from all gentlemens carriages and coaches ? A* 
We were to take the horses outt and make every person joiil 
us that we could get. 

Q. And all the drunken people you could get ? A. I did 
not say so ; it was to be upon the Saturday night or the 
Sunday morning, as there would be a great many drunkea 
people about. 

S. Then you were to take the horses out of all carriages, 
and to make the coachmen join you i A. Ye9, and the 
horses were to be mounted by those who could ride, in order 
to form a cavalry. 

2, What were you to do with the carriages 1 A. They 
were to blockade the different avenues. 

Q. Was the end of Oxford^trect near the Park to be 
blockaded? A. No. 

Q. Wliy not ? A. That was to be guarded by two ficld- 
pjeces. 

Q. What general was to guard these two field«pieces ? 
Was it General Preston, General Watson, General Castle, 
or General who ? A. Preston vias to attack the Towigr, 

Q. Wiio was to command these two field-pieces, at the end 
f Oxford-road ? A» Harrison, he being an artillery-man. 
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Q. And llien the hackney*coaches» and gentlemen's car'< 
riages, which you were to pick up» were to blockade the 
right hand side of Portman-sqilare 7 A. Yes, all tliat end, 
and the avenues upon the right-hand side of Oxford-road, 
were to be blockaded. 

Q. ITicv were to barricade the North-side of Oxford-road, 
and Holborn, with any thing they could get ? A* Yes, Sir« 
Q. What is Hooper ? A. A shoemaker. 
Q. Is he not a cobler ? A. I dont know what he is« 
Q. Is Preston a coMer ? A. He is a shoemaker. 
Q. Could they ride? A« They bodi told me they could 
not ride. 

Q. Preston was to go down to the Tower ? A. Yes, Sir, 
Q. And what was Hooper to do ? A. He was to have 
nothing to do with it. 

Q* Preston cannot ride ? A. He is lame. 
Q. How then was he to lead ? A« He said upon sacH 
an occasion as that, he could walk fast enough. 

Q. He was to have the command, of one entire division I 
A. Yes. 

Q What were you to do with Piccadilly ? A. To barricade 
the whole of the gates leading into the Park; ami to chain 
the turnpike-gates, till we got to the Horse-guards, and ther^ 
we-were to barricade at Charing-cross. 

Q. At Piccadilly-gate, what were you to blockade with ? 
A* Any thing they could get ; a great quantity of spikes^ 
upon the rails of gentlemen's gardcfns were to be taken down ; 
and the iron paHsades, and spikes fixed in them, were to be 
pulled down, and used in blockading the pasages if it were 
necessary. 

Q. Do you mean the paleing opposite Lord George Gor« 
don's wall i A* Tlie whole were to be pulled down. 

Q. The Marquis of Wellcsley's ? A. ITie whole of them, 
if we could not do without them, and the spikes upon the 
top of garden- walls, which are put into the stone. 

Q. You raid that JDr. Watfon is a good calculator, had 
he calculated the time of effe£ting this blockade ? A. It 
would foon be< done he faid. 

Q. He aflified you with calculations of money, had he 
taken out his watch to calculate this, as to how many days 
would be neceflary to be taken ? A. The whole poUeflion 
of London we were to have in three or four hours ; they 
were all to be done by diflerent generals attacking thofe 
places at one lime, and after the barracks were fet on fir«, 
London would be io much in' alarm, that we were to halloo., 
and to fay that the whole of the foldiery had joined us. 
Q, Soldiers were to be ftifled like^ats in a (hip ? A. Yes.. 
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. Q. At Kni^htlbridge Barracks, what was «td bis d6ne 
there ? A. Wc found it was iropafliblc to get at them. 

Q. Dr. Watfon had not made any portion of phyfic fof 
them ? A. No, Sir. 

Q. No ilench was prepared for them, as was to be pre^ 
pared for the Portman Street and King Street barracks ? 
A. He f4id the flench would be fo ftrong that it would sooA 
ilifle the foldiers, but that place was to be left alone. 

Q. Why was not the plan, or the ftinking procefs to be 
applied to them as well as the others ? A. I never ufed 
^he word ftinking. I told you that it was to be done with 
many combuftibles, but that we could not get at thefe bar« 
iracks, and therefore it was refoived that we fiiould have 
xiothinjS to do with (he Knighifbridge barracks. 

Q. You could not ftink them out? A. I did not iaji 
that we were to flink them out. 

Chief Ju(iice £Ilenborough»<-^You hatv^ ftated the wofds 
he ufed with perfect accuracy. 

Q. liow were they the foldiers of thefe barracks to be 
prevented from coming into the town? A. If they hai 
come out from |he barracks, ihofe field^^pieces were to bie 
played upon them, 

Q. Where were they to he put ? A. On the infidc of 
he gate at Oxford Road> and as they, the foldiers cam^ 
from Knightfbridge barracks, thofe were to flop them. 

Q. Were ypu to have any regiments of infantry to flop, 
t^era befides the field-pieces ? A- A party of pike-men^ 

Q. And with the field- pieces and thefe pikemea the ca-* 
valry were to be put to flight ? A* Yea. 

Q. With regard to the Horfe Guards what wer^ you ta 
do ? A. There was to be a field piece at the top of the 
Green Park towards the Palace, or a couple of fidd picKCs 
if they could have been fpared, were to play upon them. 

Q. You told us only of two field pieces ? . A. The wboh 
of the artillery from the Regent's Park were to have played* 

Q, Bray Sir. Caftle was it a part 5>f your plan to. ufe 
Bonaparte's great mortar at the fropt of the Hoi|fc Guards ? 
A. No, it was never mentioned. 

Q. Or ttic curious gun that came from. Egypt ? A. Na. 
Sir, they were not mentioned. . . 

Q. In fhort this was to be your fyftem, of Taflics ? 
A. Yes, it was. 

a. There is an infantry barracks before you get down ta 
Knightshiidge, what was to be done with that ? A. Tliat is 
upon the left-band side ; Thiftlewood and myself went and, 
examined it on the front and back, and found that there Were 
iron bars there, and therefore .no plaiv was adopted as to this, 
laft infantry barracks. 
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Q. Your told us tLat London Bridge was to be bafncadoed^ 
to prevent the artillery coming from Woolwich ? A. [ did. 

Q. Had you formed any plan to prevent it t>eing brought 
tip to London by water i A. Yes^ we had ; that was the 
reafon that young Watfon and I were fent to the wharfs and 
fliip-brokers to fee what grape^ cannifter^ and ball there were, 
and the ihipei in the river were to have been meant to ha\'e 
prevented them coming gp^ and to have been fent immedi- 
ately out to fea to inform the navy, and all (hips they might 
meet, that a new gGvemment was eftabliihed, that they muilb 
come home for frdh orders. 

Q. Then your plan was a blockade upon the Thames, as 
well as upon the roads \ A> Yes^ Sir. 
^ Q. You fay that no more than fix perfons formed yoiur 
Commitee for the execution of this plan ? A. There were 
no more than fix. 

Q. I did not quite understand what the title of your coin* 
mand was ? A. The whole six of us was to be generals. 

Q. Have you ever mentioned that part of die naval plan 
before ? A. I was not asked it yesterday. 

Q« Why did you not mention it yesterday, was it too ridi« 
Cttlous ? A. You stopped me, I was interrupted yesterday, 
when I was going to tell that story as to young Watson and 
.myself, going into the ship-broker's, to collect all the informa- 
tion we could as to ammunition^ guns, powder, balls, and 
jrape^shot, round there, to enable us to man the whole of 
the vessels in the river, and to semi them out^ to prevent 
them (the artillery) coming by water from Woolwich. 

Q. Pray Mn Castle did you ever go by the name of Jack- 
foo? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Upon what occasion? A.Aftet the first Spa-fields 
flnecting. Angel thoDight it would be much more prudent for 
me to go by some other name, and then I went by the name 
of Jackson ; but I did not take the lodgings in my own namci 
but Lalways paid my rent in my own name. 

Q. How caine he to think it would be more prudent to 
change your name : A. For fear I should be taken. Know- 
ing that there were only six of us, and so often coming back«> - 
wards and forwards from Grey stoke- place, and at the Cock> 
in G^iifton^street, lest we should be apprehended. 

Q. Ikit your person might bearrrested although your name 
were not changed f A. There was never any thing took place 
till ^tcr the second itieeting ; I did not change my name till 
after the second meeting. 

Q. By C. J. Ellenborough.-^Where did you lodge then? 
A- No. \^^ Princes*row, Newport-market. 

Q. By Mr. Wetherell.— Did you ever live at Carnabf* 
market^ recollect \ A« No, Sir, I caniK)t recollect* 
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Q. Never? A. No, Sir. 

Q. You say you went to Exeter-cbange to see for annt 
there ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What arms did you expect there? A, Guns, sabres, 
or swords, about forty or fifty. 

Q. Did you see forty or fifty there ? A. Yes, we did ; as to 
swords or pistols I do not know, but we saw all weapons. 

Q. Did you not state yesterday that there were thirty or 
forty guns and pistols to be got there f A. I said we went 
to see how many we could get tliere. 

Q. How many guns and pistols did yoo see there ? A. I 
cannot say whether we saw guns there or not, but swords 
and pistols. 

Q. How many pistols ? A. I cannot say that I saw pis- 
tols there. 

Q. Any sabres there ? A. Yes, Sir^ 

Q. How many ? A, More than twenty. 

Q. By C. J. Ellenborough.— -You said yesterday that 
there was a shop close by with amis? A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. By Mr. Wetherell.-~Was it not one of your reasons 
for giving up the blockading plan that the people were not 
ripe for it ? A. I did not say not ripe for it, but that we 
could not get a sufficient number; that was one of the rea<< 
sons for abandoning it without calling a public meeting. 

Q. How long had you known Keens before he joined this 
party ? A. I saw him several times at the Spencean meetings* 

Q. You stated yesterday that Watson, the prisoner, began 
to communicate to you about overturning the government i 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I believe at that time he did not know your'address, 
did he ? A. He did not. 

Q. How long had you known him then? A. I had seen 
him several times at the different meetings. 

Q. Had you seen him many times at these meetings ? A. 
Yes, I had seen him three times. 

Q. You did not know where he lived. A. No. 

Q. And yet he began to state to yt>u. that it was no dif- 
ficult matter to overturn the government conditionally, that 
the plan was well handled ? A. Yes, that was the expression. 

Q. Although he did know where you then lived ? A. No. 

Q. Had he spoken to you twice before that? A. I do 
BOt know. 

Q. Had he ever spoken to you once at that timQ i A. J 
don't know that he ever had. 

Q. And not knowing where you li'ed he spoke so? A. 
He talked upon other subjects as well as the upsetting the 
goveinment, that it was the very first night that ever I saw him 
Uiat be talked of the plan of upsetting the government. 
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Q When did you first disclose this traosactton to aoy 
body, after the second Spa-fields meeting ? A. When did 
I first disclose it ? ... 

Q. Yes ? A. About the 6th or 7th of January. 

Q And you were first imprisoned in February. A. Yes. 

Q, Were you present at the first Spa-fields meeting, near 
enough to hear the resolutions put ? A. I was in the room. 

Q. Do you recollect seeing the magistrates there ? A. 
Yes» I do ; I dont know whether they were magistrates or 
not, but I saw several people go or come ip there. 

Q. Did you not boast that you had but your fist in a 
magistrate's face? A. I did not know whether he was a , 
magistrate or not. 

Q; Did you say that he was ? A. Yes, I might say so. ^ 

Q. Then you have boasted, that you bad put your fist ia 
a magistrate's face ? A. I did sav to one j>erson, that was 
shoving me oif the table, that if ne did that again, I might 
put my fist in his face. 

Q. Do you know the persons of the police officers or not? 
A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Did you see them at the first Spa^fields meeting ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the names of them? A. No, but I 
know them by sight. 

Q. You are well acquainted with their faces 7 A. Yes. 

Q. Were there many there ? A. Yes. 

Q. The names of the magistrates you dont recollect ? A 
I dont know whether they were magistrates or not. 

Q. Was the flag handed up at the window ' .A. I gave 
it up the stairs. 

Q. Was the flag near the face that magistrate, whom yon 
threatened with your fist ? A I dont know. 

Q. Was the magistrate within sight of the flag, if be were 
at the window ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not know that the room that ^ou forced your 
way up into, was a room taken by the magistrates ? A. I 
did not know, neither as to that room, nor any other, , 

Q. But you saw some of them in and out of the house ? 
A. Yes, I saw them both in and our. 

Q. But whether the room you went up to, wpre tl^e roon;i 
they had taken, you dont know ? A. I did npt knpw. 

Q. Did you force yourself up into the room ? 4^. I 
did, with many other people. 

Q. Did you say something rude to the landlord, yifhcn he 
opposed you i A. I did not know the landlord. 

Q. How many people went up with you i Twenty, or 
thirty ? A. I dont know ; the room ws^s nearly fulL 

Q. Was you not of the party that forced tlic magistrates 
out of the room ? A. I dont know. 
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Q* What do you believe 7 A. I dont know, it is the first 
time I ever heard it : I never knew that there were magis. 
trates iherq,: I never was in the house before in my life, and 
did not know they were going to the house. 

Q. Did you know who had taken the room, that you and 
the others went up into ? A* No, 1 did not. 

Q. Did you and the other personis, go forcibly up into 
that room ? A. No» I did not. 

Q. Had not some personsgone into that room, before you| and 
the others forced your M^ay there? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Before the flag was exhibited at the window was the 
fmrne taken out in your judgment? A. No : I did not know 
that it was taken out. 

Q. How near was you standing to Mr. Hunt when the flag 
was taken out of the window i A. I was not nigh the win* 
«low he stood at, I was at the left hand window, and be was 
tttb^ right. 

Q. How near is the left to the right window i A. Almoqt 
tlose by k. . 

Q. Did Hunt bang out his head when speaking i A. Yes. 

0* Was the flag out of the window when he was speaking i 
A* YeSy but it was impossible he could see the inscriptioa on 
it, but he could see it waving about backwards and forwards. 

Q. How many people were about the Merlin's Cave when 
jHunt addiessed thtrn ? A. It is impossible to say. 

Q. There were five or six thousand were there not i A. 
It was said that there were as many as fifty thousand. 

Q.' Did you see any police officer wbose name you could 
mention i A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you see the people that belonged to the Cold* 
bath-fieius ..ry,-^, j the. first inc^'U.ig ? A. No. 

Q. Do you i.ti. .V Mr. Beckett, the uader keeper of the 
Cold-bath- fields prison i A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see him i A. No. 

Q. What number of people do you bdieve were round 
Ae Merlin Vcave when Hunt was addressir^ the mob? A. 
I cannot say ; I had heard it said there were fifteen or twenty 
thousand. There some going and some coming. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Dyall and Mr. Clarke ? A. I know 
Dyall, but I never saw Clarke before in my life, nor do I 
knou' that I shonid know him further than thai his name 
was Claike. 

Q, What did yon with the flag after the first Spa->fields 
meeting? A. I took it with me to Bouverie's Hotel. 

Q. Was the flag that was used at the first Spa-fields meeting 
the same as was used at the second onef A. It was the same. 

Q. Then when the meeting was over, you took it from the 
room and kept it ? A. I kept it till the Sunday morning. 

Q. You ^eut away with it ? A. I did. 
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Q* I suppose your person i- pretty well known to the po- 
lice-officers ? A. I do not know, 

Q. Have you a doubt of it i A, I do not know; there m 
only two or three know me. 

Q. Why did you change your name i A. It was my own choice. 

Q. You stated that you were in very great distress befort 
February last? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Who has supported you since your arrest and cods* 
mitraent ? You are well dressed now ; who paid for your 
doatlis i A. I have been supported in Cold-bath-lields prison* 

Q. Who paid for your dress P A. Mr. Stafford. 

Q. How long have you had that coat on? A. A monthr 
f>r six weeks. 

Q. Did Stafford order it for you i A. No. 

Q. Who did ? A. I ordered it at the cloaths-shop. 

Q. Who paid for it ? A. Mr. Stafford. 

Q. Has he paid for the cloaths you have now on ? A, Yet. 

Q. £ver since your arrest have you been supported by 
bim ? A. I do not know who paid the expences ; the cloalfas 
were purchased by Mr. Stafford and given to me. 

Q. Have you had any pocket-money from Mr. S.? A. I have. 

Q. Who fiirnished the money for your wife's going doim 
to Yorkshire i A. Mr. Stafford. 

Q. What money was given to her for that purpose? A. 
Five pounds. ' ' 

Q. When was it given to you ? A.Before the month of Feb. 

Q. How came you to send your wife out of townf 
What harm had she done? She was not a traitress? A. No 
particular harm. 

Q. How came you to send her out of the way ? ,A. That 
is best known to myself* 

Q. Who suggested that she should be sent out of town f 
A, Nobody but myself. 

Q. You alone? A. Yes, me alone. 

Q. Pray, Mr. Castle, if your wife had been here, wcmld 
she have been able to have stated what you have stated. A. 
1 dont communicate any thing to hen 

Q. But places and times are facts which she could have 
stated as well as you ? A. I do not know that she could. 

Q. Could she have stated many things which- yoA have 
stated, or not have stated many things which you have stated? 
A. No, Sir. 

Q. Neither negatively nor affirmatively ? A. I dont know* 

Q. Would she not have negatived her going out of the 
room ? A. She perhaps would. 

^ Q. Could she not have stated, where y9^ were at diS»reul 
times ? I do not know (hat she could* 
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Q. Pray, Mr. Castle* after Preston was taken, did you 
take care of any of his goods for him i A. They were not 
his foods. 

Q. There were some goods. that yoa, Mr. Caslle, took 
.care of after Preston was arrested i A. When Preston was 
iaken bj the Lord Mayor, his daughter assisted me in getting 
some oi the things away as there was some rent owing and I 
.went to get away some things ; I got away a table and 
{[ock-bed which I had assisted Dr« Watson to bring from his 
lodgings, which he had given to the Committee, and which 
were left at Grey stoke- place. 

Q. And v:haX became of them since i I took the old 
table and old bed. 

Q. That wa3 all? A. There were some other things 
of no consequence ; young Watson and Preston being out of 
the way, they left Preston's daughters with money and vie- 
.tuals^ but left me without any money^ therefore I took those 
things. They wanted them back but I would not let them 
,bave them. 

Q. What bad they (Preston and Watson) to do with you ! 
A. They had supported me before. Tbistlewood always 
promised that we should have some fishing money to take us 
- out of the country if any thing should happen. 

Q. I have heard a story about a key of the house in Hyde- 
street; what is hi A. I know nothing of the key of 
, Hyde-street and never had the key. 

Q. Will you swear that you had not access to the bouse at 
.Hyde-street, Bloomsbury? A. No Sir, and I never war 
there but three 6r four times with the elder and the youQger 
'Watson ; I and young Watson took the pikes there. 

Q. And you know that the pikes were found iu the privy f 
A. No, Sir. 

Q. Do not you know upon your oath that th^ vi^e found 
there? A. Since my arrest I have. heard that there had 
chanced to be found some pikes in the privy ; Mr. Nodder 
. was the person who gave me the information. 

(Re-examined in chief' by Mr* Gumey.) 

Q. Did you know that pikes were in the privy till Nodder 
informed you of that after you were in custody. A. I never did. 

Q. Were you ever at that house in Hyde-street, Blooinsbury, 
after young Watson and you had carried the pikes there i A. 
Never ; — ^Yes, I beg pardon, I was ; the last time I was there 
was either upon the Tuesday or the Wednesday after the first 
: Spa-fields meeting when I went to assist the elder Watson to 
bring away some of his things, and to assisit him and Pret^ton's 
' daughters to carry things to Greystoke^-place. 

Q. And the elder Watson was then m your company ? A. 
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He was, and he came to assist us to open the door to get the 
things away, and he wished to get them away in the night as 
lie owed so much rent. 

Q. Did you ever see the pikes again after you had left them 
on the 6th of Nov. A. Never, neither the pikes nor the bags. 
Q. (C. J. EUenborough.) You have mentioned that it was 
agreed that you should give the soldiers 100 guineas a man or 
double pay ; had you contemplated to pay it immediately or in 
future ? A. Immediately, my Lord, from the Bank, from the 
money that was taken there. 

Q. Had that been agreed upon i A. Yes, my Lord. 
Q. Had that been matter of consultation and arrangement i 
A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. Who were the parties ? A, Hacrison, the two Wat- 
tons, Preston, Thistlewood, and myself. 

Q. Had you settled any other matters as measures that 
were to be consequent, or that were to arise from the attack 
upon the Bank and the Tower ? A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. What other plan f A. The whole of the bank-notes were 
to be destroyed, and nothing but cash paid. It was agreed 
upon, that there was plenty, as all the plate was to be taken 
away from th^whole of the noblemen and gentlemen in the 
Jciogdom, and that was to be coined ; there was to be a fresh 
cioinage, and a motto upon the coin. 

Q. (By Juror.) At what meeting of the committee was that ? 

A. Upon Sunday, the first Sunday that ever I met them when 

. the whole of the plans were arranged to set the barracks on fire. 

Justice Abbot. He never fixed thq date, but spoke of it as 

the first Sunday before the first Spa-fields meeting. 

Justice Bayley. That was the first of the Sundays upon 
which the committee met. 

Q. (By Chief Justice EUenborough.) Were you to attack 
the gun-smith's shops and get the arms by force or to endea- 
vour to get them by peacable means ? A. Every General was 
to have an order to pay for them and to have a check to give 
for them which if not complied with tlie arms were to be 
taken by force. 

Q. Where there any checks framed or drawn out ? A. No, 
my Lord. 

• Q. You stated that the first place you were to seize was the 
Bank ? A. Yes, my Lord, the Bank and Tower. 

Q. Any other place i A. Somerset-house was to be made 
the head^quarters. 

Q. Upon the first breaking out f A. Yes. 
Q. You had no money in hand but the small sum mentioned P 
A. No, my Lord* What money there was came entirely 
from Thistlewood, and I did not know money he wa.s in pos- 
session of.^Vitness withdrexe. 
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Aon Wright examined bjr Mr. Richardson. — ^Kept the KingV, 
Anns and Golden Anchor» in East Smithfield, in the month of 
' December. A person of the name of Atkins lodged at her house 
then «nd before.^— Atkins is since dead. Watson, the elder, 
came to her bouse on the 2d of December, between one and two 
o'clock ; Atkins was in the tap«room. Watson went in, and At* 
kins got np and shook hands, and asked bim how he did. Ati» 
kins asked him to go into the parlour, but Watson said he 
would go into the tap-rcom, where he could have a speech of 
free liberty. Heard Watson say — ** Come on, /ny brave boys! 
If you bad but followed me, the Tower would have been in our 
possession before now." Had heard of the riots in the Mino^ 
ries, and was going to shut up the house when Watson came in* 
Watson staid about ten minutes, and went away by himself; 
he had a drab-colour greut coat on, and had a stick in his hand, 
which he flourished about in a noisy manner; had seen tfa» 
younger Watson with Atkihi several times. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Cop/ey.-— There were a good 
many people in the parlour, and a good many in the tap-room* 
It was luuch-time. The people in the parlour were belonsing 
to the London Docks, and in the tap*room they were chiefljr 
sailors. Atkins staid in all day. He was lame. The tap-room 
and the parlour only communi«>ated by a passage. There was a 
passage between the tap-room and the bar. Never saw the pri- 
soner since, till yesterday in the court. Told the story a little 
before Christmas, during Atkins*s life-time, but did not know 
the name of the person to whcnn she told it. Did not go int» 
the tap-room, but could see that they trere chiefly sailors. She 
saw them when they passed to go out. Heard so from her man, 
who is now dead. Could not swear that the sailors sha sa«i 
coming out had not gone in after Watson went away. 

Re-examined Vjy Mr. Richardson. — The general run of her 
tap-room customers were sailors. William miller was there at 
the time. 

William Miller examined by Mr. Richardson.-^ls a seaman, 
remembers the riots in December, and was at the KingV Arms 
and Golden Anchor on that day. Watson said. If they had been 
of his mind, the Tower would have been in their possession. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ITefAere//.— Never saw the persoa 
before or since. Could not say the time exactly. Believed it 
was rather dusk. Did not think it was so late as five o'clock* 
There were a great many sailors there. Thinks it{was between 
two or three. They were at that time talking about the riots. 

Zaccheus Bannister examined >!by the Attorney-General,*'^ 
l^ived at 30, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, in December. Watson 
took a small shop in the front of the house for his son. Watson 
had no other apartment in the house but the shop. There was 
a key to the shop, and a latch-key to the street-door. Watson 
and his son both came together sometimes. Believed the*y ouhger 
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Watson sometimes slept there, but did not see the shop while 
Watson had it. Knows Vickery the officer, who came to search 
the hous^ on Thursday, the 5th of Decern her. Was with Vickery 
when he made the search. There were several other people. 
Saw them overturn every thing in the room, and take away a 
ffreat quantity of papers. Vickery forced the door, which was 
locked. The younger Watson had the key of the door. Could 
not swear to the key produced. It appeared like the key of 
the sbop-door« Remembers seeing Vickery again on the 5th or 
6th of March. Vickery was also there on the 12th of December. 
Remembers the privy hdng searched in March. He was pre- 
sent at the search. The privy, was quite emptied. Some iron 
spikes were found. — ^h\ answer to a question from Lord Ellen- 
borough, witness said that he had never seen any of these 
•pikes before.] Had not seen either the father or the son since 
the 11th November. — [Mr. fVetherell 'here protested against re- 
ceiving in evidence any thing that had been found upon the pre- 
mises of the witness at so late a period as the 12th of March, 
particularly as it was the alleged place of lodging of the son, 
and not of the father. He admitted, in a charge of conspiracy, 
that papers found upon one of the parties would be admissible 
evidence against the rest. The papers and other things found 
upon the premises might have been fabricated, and put in after- 
wards.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Copley. — ^The key of the 
street-door was a latch-key. The privy was in the yard, common 
to all. There were several persons in different parts of the bouse. 
'The way to the yard was through the passage, having the shop 
on one side. The son was a surgeon and apothecary. The out- 
side shutters of the shop were not opened between his last seeing 
the Watsons on the 2d of December. The shutters were never 
wholly taken do^wn, but part were down every day. No onji 
liad access to the shop but themselves. 

John Vickery examined by the Attorney^General. — \^ one of 
the Police Officers belonging to Bow-street— Went to Bannis- 
ter*8 house on the 5th December ; went into the room called 
young Watson's. The key could not be found ; and no other 
key being able to open it, the door was forced. Sea. ched the 
shop, and found some papers scattered about the place. He 
marked the papers ; those produced were the same. Went again 
on the 5th March, first in the morning, when he saw Mr. Jian- 
nister* There was then a partial search in the privy, and at 
night the privy was cleared in witness's presence. I'here were 
several pieces of iron in the bottom, eight or ten inches long. 
These were kept in witnesses possession, except two whicti 
Mr. Litchfield had the morning after they were found. The wit- 
ness here prodiiced the pikes. There were, he believed, two hun- 
dred, all hut two. 
Cross-examin^ hy Mr. WethenlL — Could not say, exuctly. 
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ifvhen the papers were found; the place was in confasion ; some 
of the papers were in boxes, and some in drawers. 

The Attorney-General offered to put in the papers as evw 
deiice. 

Mr. Wetherell objected to their being received, unless it 
could be shewn that they were written by Watson the elder, or 
positively adopted by him, as they were not found in his pos- 
session. 

Lord Ellen BOROUGH ruled, that the finding the papers on 
the 5th of December was as good as finding them on the 2d. 
They might be evidence against the son, althou^ not against the 
father, unless in the furtherance of an object common to both. 

Tlie Attorney-General said, that one of the papers was like a 
plan of the Tower, and the other of a machine to act against the 
cavalry. There was a copy of the bill calling the first Spa- 
fields* Meeting — apian of military operations, and a list of 
names, but not stating what those names were for. 

Mr. Justice Baylbt said, that as Watson had not been there 
since the 18th November, the papers, though found since, must 
be considered as very antecedently in his possession. 

On the back of one of the papers was written William Beaufoy 
and Thomas Moore, 3, Slaughter-street. Question — Areallmeci 
entitled to equal shares of the water and the land. . Answer—^ 
Yes, it is clear they are, because all men require the produce of 
water and land fur their support. 

Paper without a title — Fs. Burdett, Thos. Hardy, Saml. 
Brooks, Charles Puller, Thos. Evans, senior, G. Harris, G* 

Jones, Roscoe, Walter Fawkes, Thompson, P. G., Waith- 

man, L. I., Thos. Evans, junr. Sy. 

The next was a drawing of the tri-coloured flag, with the in- 
scription of Nature, Truth, and Justice, &c. 

The next was heads of a speech to be made : also nviuuscript 
notes of questions to be asked on the ^d December, 

Mr. Wetherell^ at considerable- length, contended that this 
paper, of which no previous proofs had been given, and which, 
at present, as the evidence now stood, there was no intention of 
publishing, could not be read in evidence. If this paper wfere 
received, he could see no bound to the production of papers in 
evidence. He apprehended that the rule of law was, that an 
unedited paper found in the possession of any man, not acted 
upon, and which there was noproof of an intention to act upon, 
could not be made evidence against a man charged with high 
treason. 

Mr. Serjeant Copley followed on the same aide, and contended 
that the present case came precisely within the meaning of Sid- 
ney's case. A book written by Sidney, on a certain question, 
was found in his closet unpublished. This book was produced, 
but it was ruled that it could not be taken in evidence against 
him, but only as a declaration of his political opinion. Thi» 
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case was the same. Sidney's book was an opinion on a civil ques* 
tion. The present paper contained an opinion on a military 
question ; and, as far as appeared in any evidence, was only a spe- 
culation never intended to be acted upon. 

The Attomey^General, on the other side, contended that the 
paper in question ought to be received in evidence. The pre- 
sent case differed as much as any case could from Mr. Sidney's 
case. He did not urge this as evidence of speculative opinion, 
but as a paper, corroborative of and supporting the evidence 
already adduced, as proving that the feeling which actuated the 
common mind of these persons was to subvert the government 
of the country ; and that one of their objects for facilitating their 
intent was, if possible, to inflame the minds of the lower 
orders of the people, and to seduce the soldiers from their alle- 
giance. 

Lord Ellenborough said, no arguments were necessary to 
shew the difference between this case and that of Mr. Sidney. 
The only question here was, to shew how it conduced to give 
effect to the plans and operations of the prisoners. There was 
no proof that the pa|)ers had been circulated, or that it was in- 
tended to circulate any amongst the soldiers. The Court in a 
case like this would always lean to the prisoner ; at present, in 
his opinion, the document was, unless more evidence was pro- • 
duced, too abstract to be received. 

The rest of the Court agreed in this opinion, and the paper 
was rejected. 

The advertisement calling a Meeting in Spa-fields was then 
read and put in. 

Thomas Hillingworth, servant to Mr. Leach, of the Chancery 
Bar, was at a public house in Long Acre, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber last : he was in a small parlour next the bar, when he observed 
three or four persons come in, one of them a young man. Wit- 
ness had been a Nobleman's servant, and had on his button a 
coronet. One of the persons who came in asked him who made 
his master a Lord ? The witness's friend made no answer, but 
witness endeavoured to explain to them. The youngest of the 
strangers, the witness believed young Watson, asked how it 
came about that this Lord had so much lauded property ? He 
said the servant had an equal right with the Lord, and that the 
time was fast approaching when he would have as much money 
and land as his master. They entered into a great many dif- 
ferent arguments. One of them, I think Castles, asked witness 
whether he knew if there was a double guard placed at Carlton- 
House. Witness said No, They replied they knew there was a 
double guard, but a double guard would be of no use to the 
Prince Regent. The soldiers would not fight for such a govern- 
ment as this : they had been abroad, and seen how merit was 
rewarded in France, and they would now refuse to fight, as they 
had formerly done, for such a government. The conversation 
ended in a quarrel. 

No. XL H H 
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Cross-examined. — Witness believed it was Castles who said a 
double guard would be no use to the Prince Regent, as the 
soldiers would not fight. There were four persons entered the 
room in which witness and his friend were. He did not recollect 
there was anj' soldier in the roona. Something was said about 
liveries b)^ the youngest of the four. He said a livery was a 
badge of slavery. Witness has seen Castles since, and knows he 
was one of them. Thinks the elder Watson and Thistlewood 
were two of them. He afterwards went to Spa-fields Meeting 
by accident, where he saw Thistlewood, Castles,* and the elder 
Watson. 

John Dyal knew Watson the elder. Hooper, and Preston ; 
he had seen Thistlewood, but had known Watson and Preston 
longest. He first became acquainted with them the latter end 
of October, or beginning of November. He was on one occa- 
sion at the Sun public house, in Slaughter-street, Spitalfields ; he 
thinks on Monday, the 3d of November; there was to be a 
meeting there on that evening; when witness first went ip the 
evening there were a few people there, and about ten minutet 
after Preston came in. There was some conversation respecting 
liquor, and witness said he had no money. Preston observed that 
was no consequence : a pint or two of beer was no object ; he did 
not like to see a poor man in distress. The witness had some 
Ibeer, and soon after Watson and his son came in, and shortly 
they proceeded to business. The object of the meeting was to 
petition Parliament for a reforin. Preston said petitions had 
been sent so often, and so little attended to, that he thought it 
it was folly to petition Parliament.' ~ He acknowledged it was 
necessary, but still he thought it would not avail any thing. 
Watson the elder produced a paper, which he called a me- 
morial ; he read it to the meeting. Witness was nominated to 
the chair, and the younger Watson was appointed secretary. 
Attended at the same houise again on the Thursday evening fol- 
lowing, when there was another meeting. Witness was once 
at Greystoke- place. An advertisement had appeared in The 
Independent Whig, calling a meeting at Spa-fields, with the 
witness's name prefixed to it, as chairman, without the wit- 
ness's knowledge; this made it necessary the witness should go 
to 9, Grey^toke-place ; he did so, and at Greystoke-place 
saw Thistlewood, who was dressed very much like a gentleman. 

Cross-examined. — Was the man who was known at Brent- 
ford as the green-cocUed orator, very well known in Covent- 
garden and at other places, as an honest man, who always spoke 
his mind — He was imt in the habit of lendiiig out his nam^; 
and it was with difficulty he was prevailed on to lend his name 
on this occasion ; but at length, considering the meeting as one 
held for a constitutional purpose, he would not disappoint it, 
although he thought and told Mr. Preston that they might have 
chosen a chairman of more respectability to gloss over their 
meeting. 
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Thomas Meakiiis was at the public-house in Slaugbter-street, 
on Monday, the 4th of November ; Mr. Preston and Mr. Thistle- 
wood wer« there, as well as the elder and the youngfer Watson. 
Di. Watson read a memorial, and meetings were appointed at 
five different houses. Witness went to the meeting on the 
Thursday following, at the Carlisle Armsi; Preston, Watson, 
and Thistlewood, were there also. Thistlewood paid lU. 6d. of 
the reckonint* there, and a person, who the witness understood 
was young Watson, made up the rest. 

John SIfeffield kept the Carlisle Arms in November last. 
Witness proved that a meeting was held at his house on the 7th 
of November, and that a person paid him the reckoninsr with d 
10/. note, on the back of which he wrote the name of Thistle- 
wood, Southampton-buildings. 

William Smith was at the Sun, in Slaughter-street, on Mon- 
day, the 4th of November, when a petson named Dyal took the 
chair. Witness proved that thcf elder Watsdti was at the meetr 
ing, and at that of November the 7th. Witness afterwards saw 
men about the streets with placards on tbeii' backs, calling the 
Meeting in Spa-fields. Witness saw three or four of them at 
the Carlisle Arms ; Mr. Preston was with them; they received 
their instructions from him, and he paid them. 

Robert Emery keeps the Utaion, in Union-street, ShOreditch. 
On one occasion there were 30 or 40 people at his house, but 
he did not know it was a meeting. A person, who said his 
name was Watson, paid the reckoning. Witness would not 
know him again if he tras to eyee him, 

James Skinner knows the elder Watson; he-first saw him at the 
Nag's Head, Carnaby-market^ in the month of October; wit- 
ness walked with Watson and Castles into King-street, Port- 
man-street, and through to Hyde-Park. When they canle to 
the barracks they stopped, but witness walked on ; they talked 
on various subjects, but nothing particular. Thely asked wit- 
n^s one question, which he considered as a very foolish one, 
namely, whether he could ride. There was a dispute between 
Castles and Watson about the entrance into the barracks, but 
witness did not attend to it. 

Thomas Osborne knows Castles ; met him a few days before 
the first Spa-fields Meeting. Castles asked witness if he was 
out of work; witness said he was. Castles told him he would 
get him something to do, and desired he would get as many 
more as he could to come with him. A few days after, on the 
Monday following. Castles, and a man whom he now knew to be 
Thistlewood, came to the Constitution, at Paddington, and 
Thistlewood gave them some beer. On the following day, se- 
veral of them came to the Carlisle, when they each of them had 
a bill fastened on his back, which they took into the street; they 
were afterwards paid for their trouble. 

Thomas Wood was landlord of the house. No. 9> Greystoke- 
place. About three weeks before Michaelmas-day, he Itt hi^ ' 
house to Dr. Watson. He was first to pay the rent by the week 
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up to Michaelmas, when he was to take it by the quarter, at a 
rtnt of 34/. a year. Witness often passed the house afterwards, 
but never went into it. Watson requested the witness would 
put him up an inner door, which he did. A surgeon lived in 
the house before, and had such a door, which formed a kind of 
lobby. Witness, however, did not do tV, and to his knowledge 
it w€U not done. He often passed that way, but saw no .appear- 
ance of business of any kind being carried on there; never saw it 
shut up in the middle of the day. 

Mary Ebden had the care of a house belonging to Mr. Cos- 
ser, in Seymour-place, in November last. Seymour-street is 
about a quarter of a mile distant from Portmao-street barracks, 
and the same distance from King-street: recollects referring 
some persons to Mr. Cosser, in Mil bank-street, about the 
house. 

Mr. Cosser is a timber-merchant in Milbank-street ; recol- 
lected a young man, named James Watson, coming to him in 
November last, and stating that he wished to take tne house in 
Seymour-place, which had a shop attached to it. Witness asked 
for a reference. Watson gave a reference to a Mr. Thistlewood, 
in Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Witness went ac- 
cording to the reference, where he saw a gentleman, who he 
siipposed was Mr. Thistlewood. In reply to witness's inquiries 
respecting Mr. Watson, Thistlewood said he was a most respect- 
able young man, that bis father was a farmer of property, and 
that he, (Thistlewood) would be answerable for him in any thing. 
[The witness was desired to look at Thistlewood, but, on doing 
so, he said the different style of dress rendered it impossible for 
him to speak positively to his person.] Young Watson after- 
wards called again, but the witness then declined letting him 
the house. Allowing for the difference of dress, witness, to the 
best of his judgment, believed Thistlewood was the man he saw 
at Southampton-buildings. 

Margaret Maria Folkes lived servant with Mrs. Corbold, in 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-laiie* Thistlewood was a 
lodger in the house; he came about a week after the witness 
went to live there in September last. She knew his person well 
— [Witoess then pointed the prisoner Thistlewood out.] — ^Mrs. 
Thistlewood and a little boy about ten years of age were with 
hioi. A young man named Watson used frequently to call on 
Thistlewood; an elderly gentleman. Dr. Watson, used also fre- 
quently to call ; she knew Dr. Watson; she was ilU and he pre- 
scribed for hen She was obliged to quit her place on account 
of ill health oh the 20th of November last. 

Eleanor Corbold keeps the house in Southampton-buildings 
where Thistlewood lodged. Witness identified Thistlewood, 
who left her house on tlie 2d of December; on the day preced- 
ing two persons of the name of Evans dined with him.— He 
went out early on the 2d of December, and witness never saw 
him after, though she understood he returned for a short time 
m the evening; he did not sleep there. Mrs. Thistlewood and 
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hev child r^maiaed till nt^xt eveiiiiDg, whan they also quitted the 
lodp;in^, 

Barbara Sroetdj the landlady of the Brazen Head public 
bouse. Upper Liss^on-street, nt^ur Paddington, which hous« in 
much frequented by navigfatorsi persona working on the canal, 
recollects some gentlemen coining In and treating the uaviga^ 
tore; they left some bills on the table, but witness could not teU 
nhat the bills were about, or could ahe :$wear to the persons of 
the men who treated the navigatoris. They were tbe persons who 
left the bills. 

Isaac Bentley isahlacksmUh, at No. 26^ H;irt-street, Covept- 
garden; he lived there in November last; worked in a kitchen. 
Witness knows Castles; he did not know him till November, 
when he came and requested leave to make a pattern. Witne&s 
mad^ one himself^ but did not finish it: Castles filed it up, 
and took it away, and witness did not see it afterwards. In 
about an hour Castles came back, and desired witness to make 
about 50, saying they were to put upon a fence for a rabbit- 
warren> Witness afterwards made 240 iu all. Castles paid 10s, 
in advance, and witness finished them against the 9th of Novem- 
ber, LordMayor^'s day. Castles and another came for them* and 
took them away in two naiUbags. Witness was paid for them 
before they were taken away.— -[The pikea were shewn to the 
iffjtness, who said they were the pikes he made.] 

Cross-examined, — The witness's charge was near S/- ; they 
took no receipt. There were common spikes used for the tops 
of railing. When he ordered the first parcel, Mu Harrison was 
with Castles, Those now produced had not been filed up. 
Castles handled the file very well, but witness did not see him 
touch the hammer* Witness never made any spikes for fencing 
before. 

William Winkfietd keeps a public-house at the corner of Leg- 
tUey : recollected Bentley and two other personi whom he did 
not know coming to his house in November last: did not know 
either of the other persons, 

Thomas Cox was in the employ of Partes and Co., ironmon- 
gerdj in Greek-street, Soho, in November last; recollecu a per- 
son ^s coming' one morning and purchasio}^ two nail-bags p 

Cross^exantined* — It was un usual thing to sell old uail-ba^s 
to any person who applied for them. 

The examination of thii^ witness concluded this (the fourth) 
day^s proceedings^ and at h^ilf past six the Court adjourned till 
i>ine o'clock tc^morrow morning. 

FIFTH DAY. 

William Tull was in an office in theTower: he was principal 
Clerk of Woiks in the Ordnance DepartniCJit, He had been 
theve 1^2 years. Knew the Tower, and all partti of it* The paper 
produced wus a rou^h-hand sketch of torne parts of the Tower, 
It was done to no scale whatever* 

Cross-examined.*— Witness was nothing of an aniiqnary* 
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There would be no difficulty in making such a plsm as that pro^ 
duced. He had seen a regular pian of the Tower; but never 
saw a plan published by the Antiquarian Society. Never saw 
a plan with all the bastions, &c. which might be bought for a 
shilling. The plan which he produced was a plan of tht 
Tower, 

Mr. Wetherell stated his intention to prove, by the plan pro- 
duced, .that a good plan of the Tower might be purchased for a 
shilling or eighteen-pence in any print-shop in London. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the Counsel coul.d not examine 
the witness as to the accuracy of such a plan, as it would faci- 
litate the means of invading the Tower, which no good subject 
would wish to do. 

William Thompson lived in 101, Fetter-lane, at the corner 
of Greystoke-place, :and knew No. 9. His father was ground 
landlord of that house* It consisted of two rooms on a floor — ' 
a front room and a back one. The back rooms -were lighted 
from a sky-light on the landing-place from t|||.toplof thehouse^ 
Mr. Wood held the house under his father.' His father held 
the key. He did not know Mr. Watson the elder. There had 
been a great many applications for the hiring of the house. 

Mary Kinnersley, in the month of Ncffember last, livied at 
No. I, Dean-street, Fetter-lane. Mr. Watson the elder took 
lodgings at her house on the Wednesday before the first Spa- 
fields meeting. He was not seen there by her after Monday- 
night, the d^y of the riots ; on that day he left* He took thtf 
lodging for himself and his son. They took a parlour, which 
was parlour and sleeping-room botb# The bed was generalllTv 
made towards the evening. It was made every day. They hacf 
each keys. The street-door was kept upon the latch. They 
could get in as they pleased without interfering with her. On 
the Sunday before Mr. Watson went away, when she took ia 
dinner, there were several persons in the room. She thought 
she had seen some cf the persons who were there in the course 
of the week. She thought she knew Mr. Hooper. She could 
not swear that the gentleman standing up was Mr. Hooper. 
She thought he was at dinner; arid in the course of the week 
preceding she remembered Mr. Thistlewood, who was altered 
in his dress since she saw him, but she thought he was the same 
gentleman. He had been dressed in light grey pantaloons, 
a dark green or blue coat, and white neckcloth. When the 
persons came to the house, she had seen pens and ink on the 
table, but had not noticed what was there particularly. By her 
being away from that part of the house they might be out often, 
and she might not see them. About nine o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of December they went out. About candle-light 
the elder Watson returned. When he c;jame, he asked if they 
had seen his son. They told him they had not. He said his 
son had got the keys of the parlour, and he could not get in» 
Her husband gave Mr. Watson a key, and she supposed he got 
\n ; but after that he went out, and she saw him no more till the 
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present moment. He said nothing on that night of any inten- 
tion he had of leaving his lodging. There were some great 
coats in the room, but on the 3d she did not see them. Some 
smalt articles were kept in their possession. A young woman 
brought one of tlie keys on the Tuesday to get in, but her hus- 
band took it from her, and she went and brought her father, 
Mr. Preston. She had never seen young Watson after the day 
of the riots. 

Examined by Mr. Justice Abbot. — She had three keys to the 
room in question. She went into it in their absence on Monday 
evening. 

John Gilling belonged to the third regiment of foot-guards. 
He had been quatered at the City of Norwich Arms, near Mark- 
lane, in New Norfolk-street, He got acquainted with Castles, 
who treated him and his companions with beer. His com- 
panions were some footmen out of place. There was a gentle- 
man with him once, and he was there as well as he remembered 
three times. The gentleman wore what one of his companions 
called a French great-coat. Castles told witness that the gen- 
tleman had been a Lieutenant, and had lately come from 
France. Witness was talking about Paris, as he had been there 
a little time before. He had been just reduced from being 
Serjeant, and he told them why. One of them said, It is a pity 
they should reduce men for mere trifles. The gentleman be- 
gan to talk about the French army, and said that promotion 
went on faster in that than in the English. He did not go out of 
the door with those persons, but, as he was going out, they turned 
the corner, and he joined them. Castles wished to know where 
he would be the following day, and said he would come to give 
him something to drink. That was said in the hearing of the 
gentleman. This was a very little time before the riots, for 
Castles was talking about the Spa-fields meeting a short time 
before it had taken place. He told Castles he thought 
he would be on the King^s guard ; but, if either of the gentle- 
men would give his address, he would send them word where he 
was if he was not there. Castles would not give his address, 
but said, if witness was not on the King^s guard, he would in- 
quire and find him out. 

Cross-examined. — He had been at the battle of Waterloo. 
He had not been reduced, but had resigned his situation. The 
conversation was at the Norwich public-house, and that was 
about half a mile from Knightsbridge, where his regiment was 
stationed. He had a scarlet jacket on in the public-house, 
and it was common to go to public-houses without their uni- 
forms. He had been twice before in Castles's company. Cas- 
tles said he was born ^t his town, at Knaresborough, in York- 
shire. He drank with him, for it was not common for soldiers 
to refuse any thing. There was a good deal of chat with the 
young men, but his attention was more directed to the beer and 
balls than to any thing else. They were playing at what they 
called balls. He told Castles he had been reduced before. 
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the last time he met him. He had never seen the gentleman 
after the time he mentioned. Castles came down once to the 
theatre to him when he was on duty. 

Re-examined. — He had enough upon his person when he saw 
the gentleman and Casstles to shew that he was a soldier. He 
had been reduced about a woman. 

James Brown was a soldier in the Coldstream regiment. 
Koew the Stone Kitchen public-house. He could not swear to 
the person of Hooper, but he had seen him before. He saw one 
very much like him from three to five days before the riots. 
That person came down and asked him to go up stairs, and have 
ftometbing lo drink. Witness said he wanted nothing to drink, 
but went up stairs. The person took some ribands from the 
crown of bis hat — from the inside of the crown of his hat. 
He could not speak to the colours of those ribands. The per- 
son asked if they had ever seen such a thing as that before. It 
was addressed generally to the soldiers in the room. That per- 
son also a^ked if they would not like to have a big loaf, and said 
very lew soldiers did not feel the distress of times as well as 
others. There was more said. The person said the times would 
never be better till there was a fresh set altogether. He did not 
recollect any thing more. Several soldiers were in the room at 
that time. He was that night in regimentals. Witness paid for 
■ome spirits he had had ; but he paid for no beer, though he had 
bf erj there. He did not think he had ever seen the person he 
had mentioned before. 

Croish-examined. — He had not been in the house in question 
more than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. There was a 
good deai of general talking, but, to the best of his recollection^ 
no whispering. 

Examined by Lord Ellenborouoh. — The Spa-fields meet- 
ing was never mentioned, that he could hear. 

William Harris, a soldier, had been in the Tower, in Novem- 
ber* He remembered being at the Stone Kitchen, perhaps a 
week J or not so much, before the riots. He remembered two 
persons coming in and calling for beer. The first prisoner (Hoo- 
per) was one of the people. There were different soldiers in 
the room besides himself at that time. The gen^man (not 
Hooper) tBlked to them. There was half-a-gallon of^'beer called 
for, which the soldiers and the gentleman drank. ' There were 
some psipers dropped by one of the two gentlemen upon the 
table ; he who dropped them said, " Hand these about to your 
" com Tildes after we are gone.'^ They asked the soldiers if they 
would like a big loaf. Some of them said they would. They 
anked lyhat they would do if the mob were to come to the 
Tower. The soldiers said they would do their duty. They 
askud if tbey would like to go out of the regiment. Some sol- 
diers refiUfclj ** We should be starved to death if we were to do 
that-" The gentlemen said, " No, no, you will not," That 
was all he heiird in the room. 

CrosiMixamined. — The conversation was general. They (the 
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9oldier&) were not afraid of a mob if they should be attacked by 
them* What pasfted made no impression. If any thing of con- 
sequence had passed, they should have told their Commanding 
Officer of it. He went home and told his company, bdt they 
did not notice what he said. 

Examined by Mr. Justice Bayley. — What was said i^iis loud 
enough to be heard by all the company. 

Examined by Lord Ell«n borough, — He did dot think 
there was any harm in what had been said. 

Charles Nay lor had been in the Coldstream Guiirds in No- 
vember last. He was in the Tower shortly before the riots. He 
4)ad been at tbe Golden Chain before the riote. He went in ode 
H)ay, and two gentlemen came in, and called for a pot of porter. 
Hooper was one of the persons who came in. . Witness drank 
•the porter. The persons rolled up some hand-bills, and put 
them into his hand tiily, telling him to look at them after they 
were gone. The taller man pot the bills into his hand. They 
'4aid, if they would be ruled by them, they would make the^ 
f^ntlemen in a very short time. Nothing more passed that he 
could recollect. As he could not read, he gave the bills to his 
•comrades. A man of the name of Buchannan read the bills in 
the mesfr-kitch^B^ He read them to the other soldiers in tbe 
xneas-kilchen. 

Cross-examined. — He did not pay any attention J^o the bills; 
they made no impression upon him. There was often a n^ixed 
company in the place% It was not unconunon to treat soldiers ; 
though it^was very seldom they saw sUch friends as the gentlemen 
in question. , 

> Cross-examined by a Jurymati;<-— The tall man said wjiat he 
bad mentioned about their \)eing gentlemen when he gave him 
the bills. 

George Buchannad was a soldier in the Coldstream Gi^^rds. 
Remembered Naylbr bringing him a printed bill, which he was 
desirous to read. He was in the mess-kitphen^ and rea.d it aloud. 
He could recollect part of the bill. There were a dozen or 
fourteen soldiei-s present. Thie bill n^entioned that there were 
. «o many millions in a starving condition in the cduntiry. It men- 
tioned that they wei-e in the same state in Ireland ; and were as 
ready to r^e, and hoped they would do th^ same in tlnglabd. 
He did not^emeihber any thing about a meieting. 

Cross-examioed.-^The bill mentioned that their brethren in 
Ireland were ready tb rise, and hoped they wotild be the same in 
England. 

Naylor called again.— Had destroyed the bill he gbt from the 
gentleman after it Was ret timed to hiiti. 

James Chappel Ihred in Long- Acre, ind kept a public-house, 
Which was frequented by the soldiers who attended at the thea- 
trics. At the time when hisnd-bitls were up in the streets, two 
persons came to his house- He did ndt know them. They 
treated the soldiers with beer^ but he did not know who they wer^, 
11. 1 1 


Mr* Wf ther^ f ulwiitted, tliiit iis ib^ yritKi^i^ di4 Bot know 
ij^bp the p^rsoos ityere, tdere ly^ y|o need to ko further in the 
^eyidence. 

Witness w4 hfi did not |>«l^ye any of the p^r^ona aqw ^ 
custody^ and at the bar^ were either of the persons he i»w at 
.the tine be mentioiied. 

William Hillie^ <kept the Tawer-tap. Several iron- 
workers were aecustooed to attend his house. He remem- 
bered Preston and CasUe coming to his house. Some print- 
ed bilb bad been brought to hb house. Preston and Castle 
were sometimes in the house whilst the men were there. 
Fteston and Castle^ and some other men, five or six in the 
whole, were there once and went out altogether. About the 
•meeting, one of them said, '* You will be there.'' The men re- 
plied, they certainly should. Castle used always to come to 
.his house at the dinner*hour of those men. 

Richard Statham was in the Coldstream guards, and 
bad been in the Tower in November and December. Remem- 
bered the riots in the Minories. Shortly before that da^ se- 
membered some persons coming to the stone-kitchen. There 
were two persons in cfompany. He thought Hooper was one 
of the persons. The person with him was a tall man. There 
might be ten, or eleven, or twelve soldiers present when they 
lirere there. One of the gentlemen took a pot of beer and 
drank " success to a big loaf." They gave six or seven pots. 
He might have been sitting at the tea-table about half-an-hour, 
and before they went away, one of the gentlemen came to him 
and called him countryman. Tliat was the person who vras 
not present. At parting, the Yorkshireman said he had two 
or three places to go to, and should perhaps see him on Sun- 
day. He thought the Yorkshireman gave the toast about the 
bi£loaf. -^ 

William Mortimeb, of the Coldstream, corroborated 
what had been said by former witnesses about what had 
passd in the stone-kitchen. The young man (^^iooper) gave a 
shilling to Statham to pay for some beer. 

Cross-examined. — He remembered the Yorkshireman. ^^ 
was certain that the young man gave the shilling. 

Thomas Robertson belonged to the Coldstream, s^nd was 
in the Tower in November. He had been in the stone-kitchen 
qn a Sunday night, when the two gentlemen were there : as 
they were going down stairs one of them took a bunch of rib- 
bands and held them \ip^ and said he hop^d they would* all 
wear the same as thefli ^•m9rrowi JHe tKoiight it was. the 
, shortest man that did that, but he had ^o particular recollec- 
tion about it. 

Mr. Gumey.— " My lord, I liave j^ason to believ.e tlwit .the 
shorter man is not here/^ 
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Witness proceeded.-^The soldiers were confined in the 
l^ower two days, on accoiini of fhe Spa*fields meeitin|8. 

W. Duke, lived in a pJace called the New^cut. The N«w» 
cut was between the Blackfritrs-road* and Westminster-bridtts 
He had a number of carriages and tlnngs of that kind ro 
sale. Before one Spa*fields. meeting, he remembered two per 
sons calling at his phce. One was a taU man and the other 
a short man. lliey. asKed, at firsts if he had got a stage to 
sell. He had one which had been a mountebank sta^, which 
opened about eighteen feet long. He asked lOL for it. They 
hesitated, and then th^y said they wanted to hire the stage to.: 
go to Spa fields, where there was a meeting. He would not , 
let it out to them. He came to no agreemept about the 
stage. 

W. #AnE reii^emj|>ered the Spa-fields meeting in Dbc6mb^». 
Castle applied to himi and wanted him to recommend Urn 
where he eould borrow a waggon. He said Mr; Windermude 
would lend him one. 

Mr. WiNDBBMUDE Hved in the Horse-ferry-road. A per- 
son applied to bim oh Monday^. the 3bth of November. That: 
was Castle. Castle said Mr. Hunt wanted^u yrtig^m Go- 
vernment offered to build him a hustings, but he would do 
with a waggon. Hoopeir came with the person another, 
time. They sent to him to the sign of the ^hip. He walk 
directed to take the wa^on to the top of Chancery-lane, Hol« 
born way. Castle, he believed, had put up a bill in the Ship^ 
but it had been pulled down againt Castle had a quantity, ot 
ribband. He ^ve him a bit, and he save Uie servant slbout a 
yard and a halt, l^ey asked hinl to have his horses dressed 
with these ribbands, but he refused it. The next mornihg he 
and his bo^s weht mih the waggon to the top of (Jhancerf- 
iane. Hoopeir and Castle came to him, and told him to wait 
till he came back. After that. Castle ana llooper brought 
something wrapped up in blankets, and a handkerchief. 
Hooper rode in the waggon ail the way to Spa-fields. Two 
gentiemen had asked if the waggon was going to Spa-fields» 
and told his boy, who was with it, to follow them there. He 
took his horses out when the waggon arrived at Spa-fields. 
Castle had given him lOs. earnest, and gave him 2/. on the 
Sunday morning, tie was to have 13s. more. When he 
asked for his money, some persoh made answer, if it was 600/. 
he should be paid. The moment he got out of the waggon, it 
was filled directly. The things wrapped up were flags. A 
number df speeches were made, but he heard nothing but the 
last words of the last speaker, '* follow me/' They all got 
out and the mob followed them. He found in the waggon 9 
piece of cloth^ and something like an old glove. Some bullets 
and some slugs were founds and some powder, in a . tin caut 
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He was sot sure, but he thought that Cattle put the bulletg 
into the iivaggon, as well as he could remember. 

Cross-examined. — ^There was a grea,t deal of noise when the 
sf^eakers were going on. The bullets were found in a worsted 
glove. 

Thomas John Yeomans was son-in-law to Windermude. 
He got to Spa-fields after the mob was gone. He openeid the 
handkerchief, and found the bullets and powder as they had 
been mentioned. 

Thomas Gilmore produced the slugs and balls which he 
had got at Wuoidermude's. There was about a pound of 
powder. 

Anke Hates, examined by Mr. Gurney. — Was servant at 
the Ship public-house, in the Horseferry-road ; received a tri- 
cdoured ribband from Castle. 

Thomas Stacey, examined by Mr. Richardson. — Lives in 
Queen-street, Camden Town, and keeps a shop in Charlotte- 
street, Portland place; remeltabers Castles buying some sa- 
bres ; remembers the Spa-fields meeting ; it was not a week 
before the Spa-fieldi meeting that Castle took away a sabre 
s(nd a dirk. 

George Flint, examined by Mr. Richardson. — ^Is a 
pawnbroker, 89, Edgeware-road ;: remembers selling pistols to 
n hlan named Castle ; he sold him one pair, and took the mo- 
ney for two pair; the first time Castle bargained 'with mU 
ness's servant ; the second time Castle took the first pair of 
pistols; he gave IBs. for them; something had been paid be- 
fbre, but he ' Completed the purchase before he fetched them 
away;' Castle th^n bargained for the second pair, and paid 
part of the purchase-money ; the rest was paid on Sunday 
diorning, although it was contrary to his usual practice; wit- 
liess^^let him have the pistols on the Sunday; they were bar- 
gained for on the Saturdaiy*, which was the 30th of November. 
One oif the jury asked wh^t was the purpose for which Cas- 
tle stated he wanted the pistils] — Witness said, that Castle 
represented himself as a £k)w-street patrole, and that he, and 
the other patrdles, had been order^il^by the magisti'ates to pro- 
vide themselves with arms. 

William Mi Lis, examined by Mr. Richardson. — ^Was 
foreman to Mr. Parker, the gunsmith; sola* the pistols pro- 
duced to a young man who gave his name' sfs Watson, of 
Hyde-street; the same peVsoti came again on the* same day, 
and bought two more pistols ; 'on^ of the pistols proiduced, 
and by which Mr. Piatt had been shot, was one of them; "the 
pistol which Miall, the patrole, found upon the dder Watsdn 
was another of the pistols. . • < 

The Attorney-generstI then rose, and declared that the case 
on the part of die Crown Was concluded^ 
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At half-past twelve Mr. Wethkrell rose to comment upon 
the evidence which had been given on the part of the Crown. 

Mr. Wetherell. — '* May it please your lordships, and gen- 
t^men of the jury: — We are now arrived^ gentlemen, at the 
close of the case on the part of the Crown, on a trial under an 
indictment for high-treason, of the most extraordinary descrip- 
don ever carried on in this country, and I hope never to see 
another trial of the same kind. The state of facts, and the 
analogy composing the information, have been run out to a 
length unexampled, and for the record there is no precedent 
in the crown-office of his majesty. It is not upon any clear 
act, but upon a volume of small facts, laboriously wrought — 
illegally wrought, that a case of constructive treason is at- 
tempted to be made out which ought not to have been put 
Upon any file of his majesty's records. The Attorney-general, 
indeed, seemed to think that all these things need not have 
been introduced, as the matter against the prisoner was not 
so much in words as virtually and in substance. The pri- 
soner, gentlemen, is accused of four distinct treasons. He is 
accused of compassing and imagining the death of the king. 
There can be no sort of doubt that this is a treason. It con^ 
sists in assassinating and murdering the king, or in the at- 
tempt to do so. The second treason is against the constitu- 
tion, namely, that of compassing and imagining to depose the 
king. This is certainly to harm the person of the king. The 
third is levying war against the king ; and the fourth is com- 
prising to levy war against the, king, in order by force and 
constraint to force him to change his measures of government. 
These several treasons are imputed to these unhappy men. 
But before I introduce any arguments to this particular case, 
I shall i^fer to a remark made by one of the most learned 
judges that ever graced the British bench. I mean Mr. Jus- 
tice iPoster. The maxims laid down by tliat learned judge 
have never been questioned, and in his preface he recom- 
mends his book to be read, not, as he states, from any idea of 
vanity as an author, but from a sense of piety. The work in- 
deed merits the attention of every man living, and the learned 
judge says, that this is a subject which no conduct ought to 
tempt aiay reasonable man to conclude that it does not coik 
cern him. If^ gentlemen, you will recollect what the crown 
witnesses have stated — if you will call to mind what has been 
said by a man of Ithename of Castle: if you will consider what 
|ias been done in the course of the trial, you will be convinced 
that no man is safe, and that no man can be too circumspect. 
Every man must dieferid himself with a circumvallation of care, 
and tiius protect hiiiiself against any character alive to sus- 
picion, or who should by any possibility become an accusing 
witness against him. It was evident that in this case Castle 
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country. They had no plan whatever, unless, indeed, the »k«le» 
ton in the paper produced can be said to be one. In the year 
1795 an actual plan had been digested to subvert the existing 
government, and to substitute a republic. This plaii was up- 
held by Jacobinism, and men from various motives joined m 
it, with the hope of effecting an amelioration in their circum-' 
stances. At that time in France there were uo less than 
44,000 societies corresponding with each other for a general 
purpose. In England they were not so numerous, but still 
there were not less than 300,000 persons who w^re connected- 
together, and who. daily corresponded with each other; and 
such was their organization, and the rapidity with which com- 
munications were conveyed, that, in the course of a single post, 
they would have been enabled to rise simultaneously*— to rise 
in a mass to overturn and diminish the government of the 
country; But would it not, gentlemen, be a waste of time to 
enter minutely into the plot imputed to the present prisoners 
!— ra plot supposed to be formed and conducted by. two broken- 
down apothecaries, a broken down gentleman, and two cob- 
lers: these fiv« solitary individuals were to oppose the .whole 
world. Is it not then, gentlemen, a waste of time to ar^ue 
upon such a project to overturn the existing government; with- 
out any plan for its demolition, without any thing to substitute 
in lieul The very posisibility of such a thing must be refuted 
by a mere dry statement of facts. The Attomey-^general has 
alluded to the Spenceans, and my learned friend (the Solicitoir- 
general,) has asked a question with regard to the Spenceans, 
and their first connexion with this miserable plot; and, although 
no less than 230 witnesses had been summoned, there w^s not 
one man belonging to that society had been called upon. Such 
an 'allusion then should never have been made. Why was not 
the connexion of these people with the Spencean Committees 
proved 1 Why was it not shown that the system was^ the same 
as that acted upon in 1795? Those oblique insinuations should 
have been avoided, as the statement of them h^d nothing what- 
ever to do with the case, and ought not therefore to have been . 
made at all. Here then was a conspiracy unconnected, un- 
supported, and unassisted." [The Attorney-general here ob- 
served, that he had not alluded. to. the Spenceans in the way 
imputed to him.]—" If you advert, gentlemen, to the state- 
ment made by the Attorney-general, I allow be had npt said 
that the Spenceans were to assist. But I have a right to as- 
sume it as a question. If I mention the names of the persons 
calked upon to attend the Spa-fields meeting, there is not a . 
sivgle man amongst them connected with those societies which 
• cin be added to the list of conspirators, except twq coblers 
and a journeyman tailor, against whom a bill was not found. 
The state was to be overturned, but without substituting any 
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tiiic^g iii place of it, and there is 00 mention as to what wa^ to 
he overthrown. So much, gentlemen, for the treason utider the 
jirst, second, and fourth counts, and you are now to turn your 
iniods to (he third ; and I am ready to admit, that if such a case 
^au be made out, the treason imputed can be sajd to compasai 
the death of the king. In the trial for high-freasOit, at a former 
period, the persons were in active correspondence with Jacobitf 
France. But after the year 1795, ihe meetings which were 
then held w^re abolished, and, by act of Parliament, it was. 
inade penal to assemble. At that time there was a body of 
Inen possessed of the means* to accomplish their object, with a 
domestic Organised plan, aided by a power hostile to all exist- 
ing governments; which power, by a decree of the 29tli ^f No- 
tember, 1791, proclaimed sedition to every country id Europe^ 
imd promised assistance to every people against their rulers. 
But in this plot of five persons, the only one to prove it was a 
companion urged forward by the views of blood-nioney, a mad 
Ivho had made a trade and a constant pursuit of blood. Castle 
"was not to suffer for the treason ; although if any one had 
committed an act of treason it was himself. Gentlemen^ 
the charge is- levying war to compass the death of the kine^ 
and I must shortly call your attention to the language. It ig 
<iot merely levying war, but levying it against the king. It 
is not the mere levying of forces, but applying those forces 
Against the king. ' If any man levy war against our lord 
the king/ are the words of Lord Hale. There arc two compo- 
nent parts, aird the question is, what is levying war against the 
king ; and I beg leave to add, gentlemen, that this is a question 
of laet belonging to the cognizance and jurisdiction of a jury» 
itnd must depend upon the circumstances of the case, and 
npon a full view of any circumstances composing the case- 
What is levying war 1 It is raising a force, and every thing^ 
^hich belongs to a force. All these are matters of fact, ana 
the law does not lay down what ^at force shall comsist of. I 
:&hall read. t6 you a high authority, that of my Lord Hale^ 
i(vhich sheiks that the levying of war is a matter of fact. He 
^Iso states what shall be deemed the levying of war, such as, 
being armyed in a hos^le manner, &c. But there is no rule of 
law to determine what shall be war, as the facts must vary withf 
^ach case, and under what circumstance the force is levied. It 
ts not the^ the force which constitutes levying war against. the' 
king. Gentlemen, it has beeir geneipally laid dovha, that 
it need not be a force directed against the person of the 
king. This I ata ready to admit. There may be a constructive 
levying of war, such as some power being taken out of the 
Ihands^f the state. , There have been cases made out whicb 
I do not at all-dispute* Destroying meeting-bouses is levying 
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country. They had no plan whatever, unless, indeed, the »k«l6» 
ton in the paper produced can be said to be one. In the ye^r 
1795 an actual plan had been digested to subvert the existing 
government, and to substitute a republic. This plaii was up- 
held by Jacobinism, and men from various motives joined m 
it, with the hope of effecting an amelioration in their circum-' 
stances. At that time in France there were uo less than 
44,000 societies corresponding with each other for a general 
purpose. In England they were not so numerous, but still 
there were not less than 300,000 persons .who were connected^ 
together, and who. daily corresponded with each other; and 
such was their organization, and the rapidity with which com- 
munications were conveyed, that, in the course of a' single post, 
.they would have been enabled to rise simultaneously*— to rise 
in a mass to overturn and diminish tlie government of the 
country; But would it not, gentlemen, be a waste of time to 
enter minutely into the plot imputed to the present prisoners 
.->ra plot supposed to be formed and conducted bjr two broken- 
down apothecaries, a broken down gentleman, and tJwo cob- 
' lers : these five solitary individuals were to oppose the whole 
world. Is it not then, gentlemen, a waste of time to ar^lte 
- upon such a project to overturn the existing government, with- 
out any plan for its demolition, without any thing to substitute 
in lieul The very possibility of such a thing must be lefiited 
by a mere dry statement of facts. The Attomey-^general has 
alluded to the Spenceans, and my learned friend (the Solicitor- 
general,) has asked a question with regard to the Speneeans, 
and their first connexion with this miserable plot ; and, althougli 
no less than 230 witnesses had been summoned, there w^s not 
one man belonging to that society had been called upon. Such 
an 'allusion then should never have been made. Why was not 
the connexion of these people with the Spencean Committees 
proved 1 Why was it not shown that the system was the same 
as that acted upon in 17951 Those oblique insinuations should 
have been avoided, as the statement of them h^d nothing what- 
ever to do with the case, and ought not therefore to have been . 
made at all. Here then was a conspiracy unconnected, un- 
supported, and unassisted.'' [The Attorney-general here ob- 
served, that he had not alluded. to. the Spenceans in the way 
imputed to him.]—" If you advert, gentlemen, to the state- 
ment made by the Attorney-general, I allow he had npt said 
that the Spenceans were to assist. But I have a right to as- 
sume it as a question. If I mention the names of the persons 
called upon to attend the Spa-fields meeting, there is not a . 
^^^1^ pan amongst them connected with those societies which 
• can be added to the list of conspirators, except twq coblers 
and a journeyman tailor, against whom a bill was not found. 
The state was to be overturned, but without substituting any 


tiiicig iii place of it, and there 19 00 mention as to what wa^ to 
he overthrown. So much, gentlemen, for the treason uhder the 
lirst, second, and fourth counts, and you are now to turn your 
teinds to (he third ; and I am ready to admit, that if such a case 
tan be made out, the treason imputed can be ssdd to compasi^ 
the death of the kiifg. In the trial for high-freasOd, at a former 
period, the persons were in active correspondence with Jacobitf 
France. But after the year 1795, {he meetings which were 
then held w^re abolished, and, by act of Parliament, it was 
inade penal to assemble. At that time there was a body of 
Inen possessed of the means' to accomplish their object, with a 
domestic organised plan, aided by a power hostile to all exist- 
ing governments; which power, by ai decree of the 29tli ^f No- 
tember, 1791, proclaimed sedition to every country in Europe^ 
iind promised assistance to every people against their rulers. 
But in this plot of five persons, the only one to prove it was a 
companion urged forward by the views of blood-money, a mad 
firho had made a trade atird a constant pursuit of blood. Castle 
"was not to suffer for the treason ; although if any one had 
committed an act of treason it was hims^elf. Gentlemen^ 
the charge is* levying war to compass the death of the kine^ 
and I must shortly call your attention to the language. It ig 
<iot merely levying war, but levying it against the king. It 
is not the mere levying of forces, but applying those forces 
Against the king. ' If any man levy war against our lord 
the king/ are the words of Lord Hale. There are two compo- 
nent parts, affd the questioia is, what is levying war against the 
king; and I beg leave to add, gentlemen, that this is a question^ 
of fact belonging to the cognizance and jurisdiction of a jury» 
imd must depend upon the circumstances of tlte case, and 
upon a full view of any circumstances composing the case. 
What is levying war 1 It is raising a force, and every thing^ 
^hich belongs to a force. All these are matters of fatt, ana' 
f he law does not lay down what that force shall consist of. I 
ihM read, to you a high authority, that of my Lord Hale» 
i(vhich shews that the levying of war is a matter of fact. He 
^Iso states whM shall be deemed the levying of war, such as, 
being armyed in a hostile manner. Sec, But there is no rule of 
law to determine what shall be wkr, as the facts must vary withf 
fcach case, and under what circumstance the force is levied. It 
h not their the force which constitutes levying war against. the' 
king. Gentlemen, it has beeir genei^lly laid doWn, that 
ft need not be a force directed against the person of the 
king. This I am ready to admit. There miy be a constructive 
levying of war, such as some power being taken out of the 
Aands 'of the state. , There have been cases made out whicb 
I do not at aU dispute* Destroying meeting-houses is levying 
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ivar against the king. This was declared to be the cks& 
m the tim<} of Queen Anne. It is also levving war agains€ 
the king to compel the government tD surrender up one of itft' 
liaws, such as that by which religious toleration wa» allowed; 
A combination to throw down all enclosures^ and to maintain 
that' there was no such thing as private property, or to com^ 
pel the king to make peace, or to go to war, at a- particular 
time. These are deemed to be levying war by construction, 
though not by fact. There are two kinds of levying war. I» 
the reign of Henry VHI. when my Lord Coke was attorney^ 
generaf, to overthrow aU the enclosures, and to destroy all 
the brothels in London; and many cases of the same descrip^* 
tion, were all' deemed* to be levying war,, as was the release 
of all prisoners. In 1709 a force was levied to overthrow all 
the meeting-houses in London, and it wa» carried into effect 7- 
Tcr levy war, it must be actually carried into effect; and it 
was hdd, that when carried into efltect it was- a* constructive 
war against the crown-. I feel perfeetly aware of my duty to 
the prisoners^, bttt^ no consideration' of that kind should in^ 
^uce me to contend- for that which the law does not allow me 
to^ contend for. In the case of Lord George Gordon, the 
jury decided that the fact had not been made out, and the 
charge against Lord George Gordon was that of levying war 
against the crown. It is direct- war against the person of the 
drowtf; and constructive war against the majority of the 
crowH: Upon this rule of law is the question of life and 
death, as- regards these uiAivtppy men. Having admitted ther 
cause, let u« took at the effect erf the cause. If it* be construc- 
tive treason for men to meet to burn^ down meeting-houses — • 
if it be constructive treason to throw down enclosures — if it 
be constructive treason- 1^' open gaols*— if it be oonstructive 
treason to destroy brothels^~if' it be constructive treason to 
do all this, as well as to insist that there shall be no system 
of toleration laws-— that the course of law^ shall not be 
heard—tiiat things shall not be judged by British law, but 
that whoever commits any of these offences shall be punished^ 
, — when clothing t^hemselves with the spoib of jurisdiction — 
when people are ready to stake their life is a crime. What,., 
then, have these men done?' Have they demaaded peace or 
war? Have they required that any act of parliament shalV 
be repealed 1 Have they demanded that any law shall be 
abolished?' Have they clothed* themselves in the spoils of 
jurisdiction ? What have they done in the cases mentioned T 
Castle has not stated that they had any particular object; 
What then were they to do? Six men, by means of a po^ 
^ular disturbance, were to obtain complete possession o{\ 
me '|;ovemnient.. But for what? To surrender it, perhaps^ 
into, the hands of fifteen peraoas named in a gapen Castle- 
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did fii^ -state that they had any views. No man could col- 
lect what their plan was. What sort of violence had they 
done? TheAttomey-general had denominated their proceedings 
a flagrant civil war^that was his expression. But were there 
any proof of an intention to subvert the law, to demolish the 
state, or to destroy the king's person] After the evidence 
ivhich had been heard in the course of the trial, did it ap- 
pear, on the slightest view^ to be worthy attention 1 If it 
was a civil war, it was bloodless,; a veil was thrown over it, 
and it was soon most completely dissipated .and dispersed. 
It was more to be tre?ited ludicrouslv than met , with ^gravity. 
Let us look^t the meau^ as proportionate to |he effect. 
They had three flags and six pistols. Two of these flagg, 
out of three, were seized by Mr. Stafford and a police-officer, 
and by those two was the progress for. a while arrested, 
Some of them advanced, and Sir James ShaAv, without civil 
^orce, and without military force, put. them to flight, and. 
seized the third standard. How conies it, then, that for his. 
services in quelling this flagrant civil war. Sir J. Shaw had. 
peither a .peerage jkm* a pcnsiop ] Not 'even a red ribband. 
)f all this were true, did not Sir James deserve some mark qf 
favour? Was it nothing, .without assistance, to suppress 
completely a civil war against the state, and to seize, jifi- 
{tided, the last general and his standard ? I am ready to a4- 
init, tli^t, in the case of Benstead, in the reign of Charles I. 
that thcvCourse pursued was illegal, when the archbishop .was 
required, in his palace of Lambeth, to advice -the king to 
dissolve the parliament, but I am indifferent whether it be 
law or not. For haye these men beep tp the house of any 
i^abinet minister ? Did thev even seek the Lord-mayor ? To 
reason as if they had would be ^ .waste ^nd consumption of 
lime. I am surprised the J-ord-mavor was not called at 
all, it was a civil war in t^e.cit^'. Was the Bank of England 
taken? The outrages were committed within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord-:m;^yor, ap^ partly within his view. Why, 
theuy was he not called ppon to state what he saw of this 
struggle, force, a^id violence ? Or were, the cir^cumstances 
too ludicrous to call ..upon the Lord-mayor to ;proye them. It 
is upon the record, that they had attempted to take vthe Tower 
of London, $ind tiiat,awar had beep levied against soiiic fpr- 
tress of the king, which was a proof and evidence of levying 
war against the kipg. ' Bpt c^n it be for a momep^t, spppose^l 
ihat there was any intention pf taking the X<itwer ,^f Lopdoi^, 
ty a man going to the Tower, and, with a JioudJ.voice, ?upi- 
moning the Tower to surrender ? He xraUed :i4pon the king's 
garrison to surrender! And this ^as t)ie evidence of a fl^- 
i;rant civil war, when part of those engaged in it were di&- 
g^^ Jby two people in Spa-fields, and tjjie rest faipt^d jyfj. 
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the arms of Sir James Shaw, and when all their forces weeif 
completely annihilated^ with a loud voice they sammoned 9 
complete milit^ fortress, prpvided with cannon, with a wall 
thirty feet hi^h. It is the raving of folly, and too contempt 
tible to be addressed to the und^tstanding of any oqe. Thq 
^^dress was to two soldiers, not to the garrison, and they 
were not proved to have surrendered. This was said to b^ 
in the view of 100 Of the garrison, while the insurgent force 
consisted of— one. The two soldiers were not the best evi- 
dence of this fact, for we had Mr, Castle's, and I much doubt 
the possibility of even seeing fifty men at one time. It seem^, 
however, that they did not summon, but offered rewards tq 
the soldier. During all this affray, there was no constable 
liad a broken bead, no violence nor disrespect w^s shewn to 
siny magistrate. There was no magistrate maimed, nor any 
magistrate hurt? It was a war of words perhaps. But the 
tevidence of Mr. Dowling remains unconfirmed, and he is the 
only person who has proved any instance of di^respept. . The 
other witnesses, who were nearer thaq Mr. Dowling, could 
not hear, and it appeared t;hat he himself stood in a situatioif 
in which he was not likely to hear. But admitting that such 
expressions were said^ is that levying war 1 What is it then f 
l>fothing!! Did they take the Bank? No! The Tower? 
!No I Did they hurt the Lord-mayor ? No ! Did they hurt 
Sir N. Conant 1 No ! Did they hurt aqy of the King's sol- 
diers 7 No ! No-rthey did not even hurt the meanest con- 
sitable in his majesty's dominions ! — If Benstead's case be 
doubtful law, what is this ? I am not blind to the case of 
Mr. Piatt, to which I will do justice by snd by. — Here was 4 
Tiot and a tumult, but there was no war against the king. If 
there was war at all it was pgainst the atmospliere. I have 
l>een accused of treating the business with levity, but it would 
Ibe insulting^ gentlemen, to the solidity pf your understanding 
to discuss It seriously and> gravely, Maligpant murder was 
not the object, it was the involuntary act of a strfplHlg io free 
himself from the gr^sp of a powerful person. There was no 
more intention of committing murder than there was of levy- 
ing war against the king ; and w^r was neither levied against 
the king, nor agaiqst the lowest or meanest representative of 
)iis sacred person. All that was doqe lyas the breaking 
open of some gunsmiths' shops, ^nd some arms taken from 
them. I acknowledge the outrage to be a scandalous one ; 
hvLt the getting hold of arms was not sufficient to constitute 
the levying of war. When arms were got, it was necessary tq 
upply them. If 600 men, with pikds and muskets in their 
liands, paraded the streets, there was no treason unless they 
psed theip, i)Ot only in levying war, but in levying war against 
ffae king, th this instance it was not only the means to b^ 
|ip|isider<sd^ but t(ie ei|d ; aud on these noints I call upoa Mr, 
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fl^ticitor-genenil, in his reply, to produce some case in vrhich 
jai personal outrage is considered to be levying war against 
the crown. My lord Coke says, that it must not be implied, 
hut that it must be proveably and by open deed. But what 
Ao all these men, unless it be infiorred by conjecture that 
that they meant by all this to overturn the state ] is there 
,any evidence of such a thing? — Can treason be inferred, 
under the act of Edward III. 1 The act must be direct, 
manifest, and capable of proof. What were they to 
xlo 1 — What does Mr. Castle say that they intended to do 1 
It is not war to threaten such a thing, but it may be war 
to do it Gentlemen, I shall not take up much more of your 
^ime on these points, but shall shortly proceed to the other 
matters. In the reign of Henry VIII. it was treason to compel 
ja rise in wages. In the reign of Charles II. throwing dowa 
inclosures, destroying brothels, opening prisons, were d(^- 
clared to be levying war against the king. In the reign of 
Charles I. it was treason to compel the House of Commoni 
to make a change of measures. In 1709, to propose to bum 
meetings, joined with their being actually burnt, was de- 
clared to be levyiag war against the kihg. But in this case, 
there is nothing of the catalogue mentioned. The prose-/ 
cutors of the crown have found that they cannot prove 
the weaker case, and therefore endeavour .to prove the 
stronger case ; and as there is no evidence to prove any thing, 
tlicy cut the matter short, and infer every thing. The record 
is a mass of confusion, and the arguments which have beej| 
adduced are not much better. A complete distinction ex- 
ists between the rules of riot and treason. Outrage, riot, 
tumult, and disturbance, are all in a diiferent scale of 
delinquency from treason. Riot has no specific object^ 
•Treason must be to overturn the king. By the 3d and 
4th of Edward VI. it was treason foi twelve peopk to 
meet to alter any law on the first time of meeting, unless 
they dispersed within the hour. This was the model of 
j2Geo. I. called the Riot Act. Hale (vol. 1. p. 29.) says^ 
that the 3d and 4th of Edward VI. raised riots to treason, 
and that 1 Mary created them felonies within benefit of 
iclergy : npon which that great lawyer observes, how carefu)l 
we should be not to introduce constructive treason, and not 
to extend the statute of Edward III. That law, annulled by 
the death of Mary, Qijeen Elizabeth revived, using a very re- 
markable 3vord in the title— A^ Act against unlawful and rr- 
bellious assemblies. But yet, though rebellious, and ia the 
reign of Qyeen Elizabetl?, they were not subjected .to the law 
lof treason. With her again it died, and was not revived till 
^George I. when a strong party-feeling existing in the nation, 
pajss^d the Riot Act, in the preamble of whicl> are the word^^ 
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•' Whereas divers rebellious meetings endangeriutg his Ma*'. 
jesty's Government, &c/' He would stake all his credit as a 
lawyer, upon the doctrine here contended for, and confidently, 
say, no lawyer would differ from him. This act made riots 
felonies without benefit of clergy, and this is the law at this 
day. If, then, this be law, riot cannot be prosecuted a& 
treason. If riot ought to he considered ti^ason, be it soi 
but enact the law manfully and consititutionaily. He cited an 
illustration — the riot in Birmingham, where meeting-houses 
were burnt, eight or ten houses were destroyed, with 
9U their furniture; Di;. Priestley, a most learned man, was 
driven from his home and countrv. There was one feature 
in this case strongly resembling the case of 1709 ; a man «f 
very great eminence and very great science, and known to be 
in opposition to government, was the special object of it. Dr<. 
Parr, that eminent scholar^ was obliged to send his vMuable 
• classical library, for protection, to the college, of which he 
(the learned counsel) was then a student,- because that great 
man was in opposition to government : yet Sir John Scott, the 
jsoundesjt of lawyers, ^nd the best of men, instituted no pro- 
sec\ition for hijgh-'treason in this ch^rch-and-king riot. He 
fberefore implored the jury, while they felt any British pul- 
sations in their veins, and whil* they possessed the straight- 
forward undeviatiiig rectitude of British understanding, not to 
be led astray by the arguments of the attorney-jgeneral, to 
<qonsider riot and treason one and the same. (Mr. Attorney- 
general interrupted, that the argument was not ysed by ^im.) 
He docs not use it in terms, but it is virt^any and substan- 
tially his argument. In motive, malignitj, means, or commu- 
nity of object, this case had no resemblance even to treason, 
and he again challenged contradiction, \vhen he said, that 
no attorney-general ever attempted to raise such a charge of , 
treason on such a foundation. There were riots in England 
of a much more extensive, dangerous, and even of a seditious, 
nature, where no attempt of the kind was made^ He begged 
leave to read particularly an account of o^e iu the first year 
of George 1. when a strong party-feeljing existed, and' another 
claimant of the sovereignty, in opposition to the family who 
then began, and he hoped would for many generations, and 
/or ever, continue to reign in this country, had many ad- 
herents in, the nation: — "Those yfho celebrated the anni- 
versary of the king's birth^ with the usual marks of joy and 
festivity, were insulted by the populace ; but, next day, which 
was the anniversary of the restoration, the whole city — the 
whole city was lighted up with bonfires and illuminations^ 
s^d echoed with the sound of mirth and tumultuous rejoicings 
The people even obliged the life-guards, who patroled through 
|tbe streets, to join the cry of * High-churc$ and Ormon<f Ji' 
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idd ra Smittlfield thiey burned the picture of King William.'* 
(Smollett's Hist. ch. 1. Geo. I.) This was most marked witfi 
Rebellious circumstances. The burning of William's picture! 
was au actual declaration- of disaffection to the king, who* 
reigned by the same title. Yet no charge of treason wa^ 
joriginated, though Cbwper was chancellor. Sir Joseph Jekylf 
was secretary-of-state, and Mr. Northy was attorney-general.- 
Again, therefore, he would assert,, tliat such a riot as that of 
the 2d of December, was never pretended to be treason. Sir 
tVilliam Blackstone was another authority upon this point, 
for he explicitly says, that the riot-act was intended " to sup- 
port the act of settlement." Not only are undefinable ele- 
Dients of disturbance thus suUrjectied to the riot-act, but even- 
the attacks- upon the king's settlement*. Other authorities he 
might quote in abundance, for he could not look into a- 
Book without finding confirmation of his views of the sub* 
J£ct. It is inadmissible, and absurd reasoning, to punish incep- 
tive and elementary proceedings as if they had been« ripened 
and completed acta. If riot were not put down, it might be- 
come treason; but must it, therefore, be punished as trea<- 
son 1 It^ may by and by be a civil war — it may endanger the 
life of the king — the semeir^ gerni) or root, may produce its- 
fruits ; but possibility is not the object of punishment. Yot» 
must not find Monday Saturday. Riot and treason are to^ 
tally different in their commencement and conclusion. Whers- 
again, then, was the commencement of tlie treason^? The- 
view given, was not his ; it was the invariable incontrovertible 
law of England. It was not an advocate's ingenious plest he 
maintained;, he had^ no new theory to advance or supportv 
He had read his authorities; lie would still refer to Mr.- 
Reeve's History of the Riot Acts, and to Lord Ackland'3 
•Treatise, Tliat eminent lawyer — first the ornament of the v 
%ar, afterwards one of the ablest diplomatists— states, thai 
the act of Edward VI. is the model of the riot-act, and con^- 
sequently applies to all riots, however seditious and rebel- 
lious. He* did. not say whether the law was good or bad;, 
but if not good, let it be eonstittitionally corrected. Let not 
the verdict of a jufy be legislative, or the decisions of a 
court of ju^tiee ac?ts of parliament. If a beginning be once 
made, it is impossible to calculate the consequence of suoh. 
a violation- of tfie most sacred principlest T»-morrow we may 
find treason- without shop-breaking j next day without a brace 
of pistols ; the third day without a flag. There is no limit to 
potentiality, no correction of undefined latitudes. While, 
therefore, "you have the power of resisting such a sweeping 
«vil: while yet you are there as a jury, uncontrolled by a^ 
*ngle precedent to the purpose of the present prosecution^r 
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as you regard the privileges of you^ birtb, as you taliie tbt' 
vital fluid that circulates in your veins^ resist the admission of 
a principle so palpably illegal, and so daringly mischievous.^ 
He addressed a jury who knew the history and practice of' 
their country. He recollected the circumstances of the riot 
respecting the corn -bill, three years since. It was directed 
against members of parliatnent^ as such ^ the houses of many of 
the minfeters and guardians of the crown* were assailed and 
broken; at the door of Mr. Robinscfti's house^ a man wasr 
Killed, and Mr. Robinson was a counsellor f yet no treason 
started up in this riot. The k)rd<;hancellor wa^ attacked, and 
behaved with characteristic magnanimity, but recommended no- 
prosecutions for treason. He adjured them, in the sacred name 
of truth, therefore, not to bring such a scandal and reproach 
tipon the country, as that one claiss of rioters should be punished 
Us traitors, while another were treated as rioters. Acts respect- 
hig treason were not the offspring of a day, they Were the re- 
sult of much wisdom and experience : let tbem not, therefore,, 
batter down this consoHdated wall of defence ; let them not 
remove the great and esserttial distinction between treason and 
ifiot. If the state of the country required new laws, let ne^ 
laws' be made — but not by a jury. Ifhe dangers of 1795 intro-* 
duced new laws ; if the dangers of the present day require it, 
let them have a similar remedy; but let not acts of parliament 
be passed in courts of justice. He was not aware, when a re- 
tainer was given him in this, of the burden to be imposed uporr 
hira. He now found that the case at issUe really was, whe- 
Ifher riots can, by means of a jury^. be broiJght under the sta- 
tutes for high-treason. Would any person tell him that a 
certain set of riotous acts, or acts of dil^turhance, upon the* 
property of individuals,- amounted to evidence of an inten- 
tion to raise a civil war against the government of the country ? 
He staked his credit as a lawyer, he pledged bis knowledge as 
an historian, he declared his sincere understanding upon a full^ 
review of the law of treason, that this offence, as charged in the 
indictment, did not amount to the offence of treason; Whatf 
Ifhe consequences might be of amalgamating criminal offencer 
were obvious, or even shades of difference might be drawn, he 
lieft to the jury : but he begged to remind them, that in ouf 
criminal jurisprudence, as it stood at present, the shades of criv 
minality were nicely marked and pointed out. The crime of 
murder was distinguished with the niceu accuracy from the su-^ 
Bordinate offence of manslaughter,- and a barrier thus establish- 
ed between all clergyable and unclergyable feloriies. The whole 
system of our crimmal jurisprudence was one of classification^ 
and distinguishment ; and the question now was, whether a^ 
jury, assembled on such an occasion, would confound all dis- 
tinctions in this partiodar branch of law l He felt himself j,iiisi»' 
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tilled in asMrting, that a case ef treason had never before been 
attempted .to be established on siich gproiuids. He could assure 
the jaiy« that the last mcmth had been employed by him in ft 
way not congenial to his usnal pursfiitfll^ in a laborious inveal- 
igation of the law upon this subject : he might appear tediog|> 
but if he was so, it was became he regarded it as a question 
new and extraordinary ; it was because an assiduous inquiry into 
^be subject had, as be hoped, giren him some clear and l^ttW 
mate riews upon its real merits* The Attorney-general of th^ 
pyttent day was attempting what none oC hi»prcdi^8sors had atr 
tempted; atrd, recollecting the allusions be already made, he 
womd now ref<Ar only to precedents of a nadem date. Previous- 
ly to that reference, but with a v^iew to its i^yplication, it might 
qe important to remind the jury, that Watson had been already 
indicted for a misdemeanour; he had beeti even tried for a 
felony ; and it was now amatler of consideration, whether what 
was a riot at HicksVfaall, and a idony at the Old Bailey^ would 
bo esealted into high-treason in tfaie Court ci King's Bench. To 
what a distressing alternative mfist not Ae jury find themselves 
reduced, when tt^y fonnd that they were catted on to pronounce 
a man guilty — he alluded t» Casbman, aiready executed; and 
if the prisoner was suihy of high-ireason, that maa was equally 
guilty upon the evidence, when they were informed that th!e 
crime for which Ca«hman was executed wa» not the Crime upon 
^wfaieh he received judgment, but the orloae. lor which the pr^ 
aoner now stood indicted. How miiit the jury itd when they 
learned, in the course of thi& trial, that Casbman was convicted 
of felony, whilst, by the present indictment, and the whole course 
cf the evidence, his ofience, if any, was that of treason. 

Chief-justice Eiknboroogh observed, that thetfe/Qxigbt haipe 
been committed a detached felony within the intervaJi- of proac^ 
cuting a design common to many. 

The Attorney-general leh that tile obaarvat^ivl of the learned 
counsel tended to throw an odium upon hial, againat which he 
had no regular i^ans of defending hiflssdf. r 

Mr. Wetberell continued.--^He had' no itwana of knowing tbe^ 
precise dateof the knowledge aaqui#ed by government, ansl upon 
which they founded this prosocutioo. It was plain » however, 
that aH their information, with regard to tbeiv tiro former pro- 
secutions, had been collected within the period of a fortnight ; 
that within that period of disQovery> every secret was supposed 
to be laid open, and every danger to be detected. But, let it be 
ftmairkedj that' Castle had not yet made bis appearance ; he was 
a new ehavaoter m the [nece; and before he vefereed more mi* 
iratttly lofais evridciice, he would subout it to a jury of English- 
men, wiMher they would suffer the diameter of British judica« 
tmte t»be so dfs^raead ^ whether they would gosofar as to hpld out 
mi onoauiagement to thetradears in bk>od« as to. admit this man's 

- dibihly, i^ a case of life ? WouUl thev, b^> asLed,, wbp were 
12. » L "^ 
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the guardians of the purity and integrity of the 1rw« to \f'hose 
final discretion were entrusted the lives of their fellow^subiects, 
fort^et those feelings which had never yet been forgotlen by- 
British juries, and which, whilst British blood flowed through 
British veins, never could be forgotten, or Britain would be no 
, more ? Would they do all this ttnder a law as yet doubtful, upon 
no other ground than the eridence of that indescribable villain 
Castle ? He was willing that the life of the unhappy man near 
him should depend on the evidence taken in the whdesale, as it 
stood, fully compared with and contrasted with other evidence. 
According to bis testimony, then, it appeared that two distinct 
plans of treason had been devised, one of which had been aban- 
doned as impracticable, and which was to have been executed on 
the 13th of November. This, it appeared, was abandoned, he- 
cause the west end of the town was unprepared, and little delay 
was judged expedient, to try whether the east end was in a 
riper state. It would be unnecessary to remark an the absurdity 
of such a story, were it not that still greater absurdities remain 
behind. Mr. Watson, the prisoner, being, as the witness 
Castle has shown, a man of better education and more scientific 
profession than the others, was described by hi in as the person 
who undertook to prepare the medicaments which were to kill 
whole barracks full of soldiers by stench. By the same credible 
account, the streets were to have been blockaded ivith palisades 
stden from gentlemen's premises : and the horses di«engage4 
from the hackney-coaches to which they belonged were to con- 
stitute a rebel cavalry. Now, with regard to' Mr. Cossar's ex- 
planation as to the house in Seymour-street, and the confirma- 
tion it was supposed to give to that part of Castle's evidence, he 
would ask, whether it was an improhablesuppositiou,tbatayoung 
man twenty years of age should have been led into the contem- 
plation of such a scheme by the representations of a bawdy-house 
bully, in which character Castle had confessed he had set out 
in life ? He was happy to see, by the flickering on the lips of 
the jury, that they smiled in im^ination, whilst he took the trouble 
to discuss this villain's evidence^ Many of the circumstances stated « 
by this man might or might not be true, he had only to deal 
with such as were material to the present issue. He asserted 
tlien, distinctly, that the whole design of burning the barracks 
stood upon the testimony of Castle, supported in no other 
single way than that Mr. Cossar deposed to an application 
for a house, of which he was tho owner, situated in the neigh-r 
feourhoed of a particular set of barracks. This was all the 
proof before the jury of that purpose charged against the 
prisoner of an intention to stifle the king^s troops by chymical 
preparations. He might here advert to a circumstance men- 
tion^ by another witness, who was brought to connect the 
elder Witspn with this extraordinary design. That witness 
jiid not go'far; but he went so far as to inention, that a disr 
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)»ute took place between Castie and the elder Watsdh whilst 
they examined certain barracks, the witness not ovcrhearin4» 
it ; and what more probable, considering the character of 
Castle, than that the dispute proceeded from Mr. Watson's 
pointing out to him the wickedness and absurdity of the pro- 
ject ? But not contented with the extravagant invention and 
ridiculous gasconade attending the first conspiracy, as related 
by Castle, his learned friend Mr. Gurney had conducted his 
witness [he would not say led him] into a description of an 
intended very general plan of operations. It was, indeed, a 
most curious plan, combining every geographical and terri- 
torial coustderation, and containing a regular distribution of 
force, headed by five sound and one lame general. The most 
material defect in the plan seemed to Imn to be, that the 
conspirators, in devising to take the Tower, and remaining in 
possession of it, forgot the river Thames, and the possibility 
that their possession might be disturbed from that quarter. 
When he reflected seriously on these things, he could not help 
feeiiag amasement at this prosecution, and amasement for the 
accidental expression of which he had been already rebuked 
by his learned friend, Mr. Gamey. He could assure the 
jury, that when Jbe had held up his hands under the impression 
of that amatement, it was because his natural love of truth, 
that love infused by God into the heart of man, was shocked ; 
and because he felt that truth itseflf was blasphemed by the 
testimony of such a witness. It might be possible, although 
he would admit nothing, that there might have been a dispo- 
sition to tumult amongst the persons at the bar ; but if the , 
first phin of their operations, as siated in evidence, and magni- 
fied into treason, was disproved and incredible in fact, how 
could they possibly believe the same ovidence in support of a 
second treasonable arrangement by the same persons? If 
there was no truth in one story, was it not a necessary inference, 
in such a case, that there was no truth in the other 1 No 
evidence, not even in Castle himself, shewed any designs 
entertained or attempted against the Bank : and it was curious 
to observe that, rtduring all the proceedings in Spa-fields, 
on the 2d of December, — he meant for the greater part 
of the morning — Castk was absent, and appeared only in 
particular places. The contradictions in his evidence were 
endless^ and he^ should presently notice one or two very 
ioiportant .circumstances. The jury, he had no doubt, knew • 
we0 that ex hypothesi Mr. Castle was not a credible wit* 
ness'; h!s testimony was worth nothing, unless supported and; 
QOufirmed by the clearest and most unobjectionable proof* 
Looking then iit Mr. Castle, he found his character so involved 
in and composed of infamy, that he might abnost run through 
the alphabet rnd find for it a double alliteration of crime. 
Under the letter B there was bawdy-house keepijoij md 
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*b^amy ; and here be was reminded that bis wife had hem ' 
seat out of the w^y foi* ao purpose which was explained^ 
although she wag the person most capable of supporting his 
te^timony^ a^ far as a knowledge of circumstances was con- 
cerned. If he moved on through his aiphabeticai progress 
to the letter F. he found forgery and felony ; and to pur*- 
si)e that course of observatioii no fitrtber, he found him 
eiigaged in a iceal treason, by assisting in tbe escape of French 
o$«er§, and endeavouring togainadishononible snbsistenceili 
tli^t scandalous traffic. He had. begun his life» by bis own 
confessions as a buUy of a bawdy-house, and now liv«d upon 
blppd-money— now subsisted upon those wages wbidi were to 
b^ the remuneration of bis evidcnee on this occasion. Had 
ho not proved that . he . stood in the witness's box ib ^ dres» 
p^rchased by .the .cr«iw)il Had not the witne^ adnntteii 
that Mr. Stafford, of Bow-street, had furnished him with the 
clpthes in wiiiph he ^pfMsaied, aa the incipient price of bis 
presept tesjtifnony 1 . - - 

Lprd Ellenborougii thought this was not n correct repre* 
s^tation. of tlie foqt sidsMtted aa evidence, n 

'.Mr. Wetberell said, he onlyn^ded to it as an inierence of 
f|ct whicb it was for the jnry ta determine. 

Ihe Attorni^y-geperal declared^ that hi vmtid not sit still 
and hf ai the corrupt motives imputed to him; motives whleii 
he defied any man to affix to any part of hh conduct tibrough 
thjB whole course of his lifo. 

Mr. Wetberell agreed with the Attomey-gnlienri^ and impttt" 
ed to him no suck motives: but he had a right to assert facts ; 
and what he did assert wHs, that until Ca8& was fognd- outv 
there was no intention on the part of the law-c^cers of the 
crown to exalta m^ere riot and misdemeanour rato the tran^ 
sqendapt scale of treason. Till that discovery, be insisted 
upon it, the offence committed was regafd^d merely as a 
ri^t, Sinc<^ the period of the revolution, then, no question of s# 
sacred a nature bad beep submitted to a Britisji jury. Hehad 
befitow«d auiopth's painflil and laborio\|LS. investigation upon 
this subject, . which was not within the scope of his ordinary 
* professional pursuits,; and ail his assiduity^ in endeavouring t» 
ascertain the true definition of the statutes of tr^son, onl^' 
served to make him the more nervous, when he r^ected that hie 
stood there as counsel for the whole people of England, ^^nst 
a i)ew interpretation of the law to be made use of forpotltieal 
purposes. 

JUprd EUenborougb thought it right to remark, Uiait he imd 
nj^vex before heard in Court such large imputations iq^OA' 
ittdividunls.: 

. Mr. Wetbeitell said^ ha had no* intention of reflecting on anj^^ 
individuai ... 
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. Judge Abbott remarkect, that it was useless to disclaiui an ^ 
intention to do what there was a perseverance in doing. 

The Attorney-general could regard the observation of Mn 
Wetherell in no other light than: as ascribing to him the worst 
and wickedest of motives. 
. Judge fiayley said, the imputation went even farther^ and 
■light apply to those who should hereafter be called upon to 
give judgment on the present trial. 

Mr. Wetherell, with submission, differed from the last ob- 
servation: none of his remarks were drawn de perssna, and 
the law-olEeers of the crown, he apprehended, were too faaatjF. 
on this occasion. He bad been about to refer to a clause ift 
the statute of treason of 1795, in order to show that that sta^ 
tute gave the crown an election to proceed against a party 
either capilallv or for an inferior offence, and bound the crown 
not to proceea in bodi forms. 

This construction of the clause, which was read by Mr* 
Justice Abbott, as the election of proceeding, was immediately 
over-ruled. 

Mr. Wetherell resumed.— He might be wrong, but he knew^ 
at least, that he was not singular in the construction which he. 
had put upon the clause in question : he might be mistaken ia 
his legal argumeat, but he mast again say, tha^ he meant aot 
personal reflections on the gentlemen opposed to hi|n in thli 
oause« To return, therefore, to his former argument, it ap-* 
peared to him tliat the ultimate qu^^tion was^ wheUier, upoft 
the evidence of Castle, the prisoner could be convicted of any 
ti-eason within the reason of the statute of Edward III. or 
within the pale of the other statutes explaining and amend* 
ing it. His conviction was, that it was not ; and this. convic«' 
tion would bt supported by his honorable friend, Mr. Serjeaal 
Copley, with whom he had the honor to be associated. 
This opinion he had supported, and would support, with the 
free a|ency of an independent gentleman, and the boldness of 
a British advocate. He would maintmn the same opinion im 
all places ; and, if any malignant man should i^ssert that he 
had denied the supremacy of the state, or the due attributes of 
government, he would confront that malignity by an appeal 4» 
the uniform ami unvaried tenor of his life. He was no de- 
fender of riots, no admirer of tumult, no candidate for popular 
applause : he had no inclination to take from the crown any of 
its prerogatives ; neither did he wish to see the subject de-> 
prived of any legal rights. He was for holding the scales 
even, for giving to Caesar what was due to Cassar, and no more* 
He had applied much labour on this occasion : he had4>efore 
him all the cases which he regarded as the best autbonties^ 
and upon which his principal proposition was. founded; and 
he challanged and provoked the citation of autliorities on the 
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other side. He called for the production of a single ease in 
which any English judge had held that an undefined riot could 
amount to a constructive treason. No Attorney-general of the 
last century had made such an attempt, though he begged to 
say, that he \vould take the law from no Attorney-general. 
Every treason must be proved by open deed ; it could not be 
made to consist in acts with respect to which the agents could 
not, or did not, give a satisfactory explanation. The statute of 
William rendered it necessary that the treason should be ma- 
nifested bv overt-acts, and positive allegations appearing on 
the record. He recollected the language of Sir John Scott, 
tlie Attorney-general, in the case of Hardy ; and he was sorry 
that no such principle had been premised by the present At- 
torney-general, that ev«ry act charged in proof upon an in- 
dictment for so high a crime must be supported by formal and 
convincing evidence. The Attorney-general, it was true, dis- 
claimed every attempt to raise a constructive or accumulative 
treason, but he was at a loss how to regard the present charge 
in any other than the latter light. The whole offence was vari- 
ously composed, and was made up in its component parts of a 
little, and a very little, speaking at the Tower ; a little noise, and 
a little flag, together with a few guns fired in the air. Such an 
offence, if treason, must be an accumulative treason, however 
disagreeable the phrase appeared to be to the Attorney-general. 
He must protest equally against what was called parity of 
treason ; and would take the liberty to remind the jury, that 
there might be moral delinquencies equal in the eyes of God, 
but that it did not follow that that was treason which was, 
morally speaking, as bad as treason. The crime of treason 
did not consist in the extent of positive mischief done or con- 
templated ; and he would wish for no better definition of it 
than was laid down- in the case of Lord George Gordon. Upon 
that trial, although London had been burning in fourteen dif- 
ferent places ; although the ravages of the rioters had pro- 
duced the most calamitous occurrences ; although the insur- 
gent force had been formed into regular array, carrying with 
It terrible and frighful awe ; yet a British jury acquitted that 
unfortunate gentleman, however morally guilty, because they 
could not find in his conduct the evidence of a design to raise 
a civil war. Treason enough had been committed ; but the 
jury of that day knew how to distinguish between cause and 
effect, between accident and design, between the transactions 
of one day and the transactions of another. The duration of 
treason was certainly not essential to its existence : but if any 
treason had been committed in this case, it would have no 
other date than the jumping down of young Watson from the 
waggon ; for every other fact was a fact of previous notoriety. 
The meeting was advertised at which the treason was to be 
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performed, all the police was present, tlie Tower was shut, ^ 
and a party of dragoons posted in Gray's-inn-lane. He would 
shew, by Mr. Hunts evidence, and he must say that it was Mr. 
Hunt's speech that had done all the mischief, what was the 
«;xtettt of Castle's infamy, and how narrowly he had himself 
escaped from being dragged by that wretch into this conspi* 
racy. The jury well knew that there was an epidemic sore- 
ness, a propensity to riot, amongst the lower orders at present, 
rising from a want of subsistence, and a privation oi' comforts, 
which, if felt, would render other classes uneasy also ; but, 
however, it was to be lamented that the connexion between the 
employers and the employed was shaken, and that a disposi- 
tion to tumult rfkould therefore exist.^^i He must deny that 
there was, at present, any such conflict of principle, or any 
such. question at issue, between the government and the popu- 
lace, as existed in Lord George Gordon's case, and was created 
by Sir G. Seville's act. He denied that the existing propensity to 
acts of riot or disorder had, for its object, any direct attack up- 
4>n the state ; that it was at all of a political nature ; and would 
venture to assert, that there was, in reality, no quarrel what- 
ever between the government and the subject. He regretted 
his own want of method and distribution, and wajs here under 
the necessity of referring to the spikes, or pike^ieads, as they 
were called, which were found in the lodgings of young Wat- 
son. The young man, it appeared, had left these lodgings a 
fortnight before the 2d of December, which was represented 
to be the day on which they were to be used. It turned out 
that they were common railing spikes, for which no handle^ 
had ever been prepared, which were ordered by Castle, the 
witness, who was by trade a smith; and which had been placed 
in Watson's lodgings ais a depository, most probably with an 
intention connected with this prosecution, or as a matter of 
coBvenience to Castle in his occupation as a smith. Why had 
not Harrison, who was tQ h^ve proved th^ order for preparing 
handles to tliese spikes, beep called as a witness for the crownl 
The whole weight of evidence was made to rest on tlie state- 
ments of that in^unous villain Castle ; a wretch, who never 
on any o^asion, or in any place, was not a liar ; and who, on 
this occasion, was employed not only in support of a construc- 
tive and interpretative treason, but of a constructive and in, 
terpretative pike. The only spike actually prepared for any 
possible mischievous purpose, was filed and sharpened by 
Castle himself, unaccompanied by any of the prisoners. This 
indeseribable villain, who had been bred a journeyman smith, 
but who, by his own confession, had done little or nothing in 
that way for the last fourteen years, seemed of late to have 
aspired to what he probably thought a more genteel em- 
ployiji«Btr-the tradi|i( in and merchandizing m blood.-^ 
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. He told the maker of them that he wanted them for a idbbit- 
warren ; was there any thing hsprobable in svppotii^ that 
he told Watson the same thing ? In any view of the case, it 
was strange that the authors c^ a eivil war should leave their 
weapons and instruments of war behind them. He regretted 
that he should have occupied so much of the indvlg eat atten- 
tion of the jury ; but he had felt it his duty, on this occa- 
sion, to state propositions of law, from which he wovld not 
recede, and by which he was ready to stand ^r ikll, with re^ 
spect to whatever credit his industry might ha^e gained ham 
in Westminster-hall. TumuH was tumult, anil outrage was. 
outrage ; but the only question here was, whether any vio- 
lence was intended against the crown ; wlfetker say mc«u 
were taken for the purpose of compelling his mayesly to change 
any law, or to do any other act under the tarrar of an insw- 
gent force. The principle he now maiiitua«d, he wmrid isaia- 
tain with resolution and conMeiiee ; and, before it tovM. 
be controverted, the Riot Act must be obliterated, a» weU at 
the act of Elizabeth, directly applied to what is oalled *' lebel^ 
lious riots." These statutes created a broad distiaction ba^ 
tween treason and tumultuary assembling in a hostile attitude^ 
and with a degree of force. The jury had a sokmn 4a#y to 
perform, in resisting the present attempt. If it was iieoassa«y; 
from the state of the times, to alter the tew, let it be dane by 
the proper authorities, let it be left to the dieoretiaa of ilbe 
legislature. All the overt-acts, independently of the mcfc 
riot, were proved by Castle only, who had attem|>ted, as 
would be shown by Mr. Hunt himself, to entrap- ki^ da matt 
than one occasion, and who had probably not pFjiltdown tiit 
name of Sir F. Burdett in his paper, entitled C. P. S. wkhoul 
some design, had the honorable baronet attondad any of tha 
public meetings to which he was invited. UpoR the toetlaumy 
of such a wretch he would not put any creature into the stacks ; 
and would a British jury condemn to the gallows the aafoi^tui- 
nate man behind him, when, by hb death, tha €Oiisei|ttenoflS 
he had described would most surely follow? Hoproposedl to 
call evidence in support of those asserttom wh«ih he had 
made, and which were not founded on the testJaoay of the 
witnesses for the crown ; and his learned friead, Mr. S^jeaat 
Copley, would then enter upon a lullef revif w of it. H« 
should conclude with rq>eating, that their verdict was to die* 
termine, whether the law of the land, as be^eea the erowq 
and the subject, should remain in its present state, ov whflihar> 
upon the pretence of a constructive and iaterpretotiire levyiag 
of war, a capricious and tyrannical principle' oljurispwidettce 
should be introduced, utterly incompatible with tha ffae 'sfnit 
of the constitution. , . . 

^ Mr. Wetherell finished at half past Svo-o^aloek, -aaAsT^aas 
considered by the Court too late to call the evidence on the 
iwurt of the defence. 
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SIXTH DAY. 

Saturday, 14th June, 1617i 

Trial of James Watson^ the elder ^ continued^ 

The evidence, on behalf of the prisoner, was this day co«- 
lilen^ed. The first witness was 

Henry Hunt, {examined by Mr. IVethereli.) 

Lives at Middle ton-cottage, in Hampshire, was not sabpeenaed 
by the crown, although he expected it — has been subpoenaed by 
the prisoners — was at the first Spa-fields meeting IdthNovemr 
ber, and made a speech, but not such as was reported in the Times 
9nd other newspapers. An adjournment was first proposed 
some day after the meeting of parliament. There was an 
Alteration proposed by the younger Watson 1 Recollects 
that the elder Watson endeavoured to prevail upon his son 
not to propose a meeting so soon, as he thought it too early. 
They were both standing side by side to him. This was at 
the window of the room in Merlin's-cavc. The elder Watson 
had addressed the people, but witness did not recollect whe* 
ther Watson the prisoner proposed any adjournment. There 
was a general cry for adjoummeiit, and witness then proposed 
«ither the second day or the second week after the meeting of 
parliament, but does not recollect which. The younger 
Watson pressed to the window, but was kept back by the 
fether, both by persuasion and force. Young Watson was 
sent forward to make the motion by some person in the back 
of the room, and both witness and the father endeavoured to 
dissuade him from making it. Dined the day of the meeting 
at Cooper's Hotel, in Bouverie-street. Believes his name is 
Robert Cooper. Knows a gentleman of the natne df Bryant ; 
has known him five or six years. Bryant had engaged to 
order dinner at' Cooper's at five o'clock^ Witness had private 
business with Bryant. Witness had neither invited nor ex-* 
pec ted any other pierson. On his return to Cooper's, witness 
found Mr. Bryant and his son, a^ little boy. Mr. Bryant had 
ordered three whitings and chops. The cloth was spread for 
them. Castle ca^e into the room, before dinner. It was a 
private room. Several persons came with Castle. Therfe 
were the two Watsons, Thistlewood, and a young man of the 
name of Clark, who presided' at the meeting. Castle did not 
eome by witness's invitation, nor did witness invite any person 
to come into the room. Witness was not surprised at seeing 
the Watsons and Thistlewood come into the room, it being 
customary at public meetings for those engaged to meet after- 
wards: but was surprised at seeing Castle, and remonstrated 
vgaiost ity giving them a hint that the dinner was ready/ Did 
13. M M 
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not think be had ever seen Castle till be saw him that day witb 
a flag in Spa-fields. When witness first observed Castle, he 
was unfurling a flag and fixing it on a pole. Did not think 
he again saw Castle till he came to Cooper's in the evening. 
One of the persons, he thinks Thistlewood, proposed that 
they should have some chops too. Witness and Bryant s^id, 
that the dinner was* only provided for them, and more could 
not partake of it. A person, witness believed Castle, then 
rung the bell, and said, "we will order some beef-steaks.'' 
When the waiter came up they ordered fish and steaks to be 
added to the dinner. Thexloth was laid, and they were soon 
seated. Did not think that Castle was the least in liquor. 
Castle was forward and oiEcious, but not the least in liquor. 
Ten or a dozen sat down to dinner. There were several per- 
sons whom he did not know. The two Watsons and Thistle- 
wood were there. Witness had seen them the day before;^ 
when they gave him their names. Castle sat down to table. 
The king's health- was given by Mr. Bryant, who sat at the 
head of the table. Witness said, better not drink any toasts 
at all. But it passed round till it came to Castle. Castle 
then began, in a loud tone, "May the last of kings be strangled." 
Witness jumped up and stopped him, saying, no such 
language as that ahould be used in his company. Castle 
followed on by saying something about the guts of the las^ 
priest. This was apparently reprobated by the whole party, 
particularly by Bryant, witness, and the eldfer Watson. Upon 
this Mr. Castle made a sort of apology. Sometime afterwards 
Castle burst out, d — n me, the $oidier» are our fsiends^ Upon 
which witness said, pray Sir, what have we to do with solr 
diers here. Castle intimated,, that he had had frequent conver*- 
sation with them. Witness answered, "more fool you," or 
something to that purpose. On the same evening, upon one 
or two occasions, Watson expostulated with Castle upon . his 
violence. Castle was the general spokesman for the evening, 
.and stated a story, that he had been instrumental in taking 
two French prisoners out of the country; for* which he had 
been Imprisoned two years in Maidstone gaoU Witness said 
to Mr. Watson* across the table, " pretty company you have 
introduced us to." Bryant added, "pretty society we are 
got into indeed," or words to that effect, dastk said, be had 
received 500/. for his slu^:e in this business, and he was to 
:have.4 or 500/. for Mitj^^e escape of another in Wales, but 
was disappointed. He Was disappointed because he could 
not get the officer to ride on horseback. He had carried bini' 
a considerable distance in a. cart^ when he found it necessary 
.to place him on horseback. He then said, " I had a d — d 
good mind to shoot him when t found him hesitate." He wai 
|h$n obliged to give. him up. Bryant and witness then reprer 
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«€iited to Watson the necessity of their taking tbeir friend 
ftway as soon as possible. The younger Watson, witness 
thinks^ attempted to justify the aiding the escape of tfat 
Frenchmen. The elder Watson reproved them. Castle then 
produced the flag from under his coat with ad exclamation, 
that it was bis, and he would have his heart cut out before ht 
would part with it. Witness said, pray Sir, who do you think 
would attempt to take this flag from you ; let me see it It 
was then spread out, and witness read the motto. Witness 
said he saw no harm, either in the flag or in the motto, and 
was surprised at his being so violent in keeping possession of 
it. Beheves this was previous to the discourse about the 
French prisoners.' Castle then produced some knots of 
ribbands of the same colours to the flag, and offered witness 
one. Witness refused, and said he had better give it to his 
sw«etlieart, or something of that sort. After the history 
of the French prisoners, witness said that one of them 
should go out of the room. Witness^ believed he should 
have endeavoured to have turned him out of the room, 
but Bryant said, ** we had better not make a bostle.^^ 
Witness then said, if Castle uttered one more sentence of that 
nature, one of them must leave the room. Castle then «x« 
pressed a sort of contrition, and said no more. In a few 
minutes afterwards witness saw Castle rolled up sound asleep. 
At first, witness expressed pleasure that he was silent Soon 
after, he saw one of his friends endeavouring to awake bim^ 
by shaking of him, upon which' ^Wttne8S said, "for God's 
sake let that fellow alone.'' Some of the party then proposed 
going, when witness desired that the first that went would 
wake Castle, and take him off too. His friend endeavoured 
to awake him again, but without success, although consider* 
aMe violence was used. Upon which witness got up to assist 
to wake him, and used no gentle means — for at that time 
witness was thoroughly convinced that the sleep was a sham, 
and saying, *' this fellow shall go." f Witness struck him a 
blow under the ribs, quite enough to have knocked any com- 
mon man down, but it made not the least impression upon 
Castle, but he sat as still as if he had been dead. Witness 
gave up the attempt, and convinced that it was a sham sleep, 
be rang the bell, and ordered the bill. The bill was cast ud 
by Bryant, and amounted to about five or six shillings a>head. 
No man in the room appeared t#.e least intoxicated. Upon 
expostulating with the elder Watson about bringing Castle, 
Watson said he was a good fellow, and hoped witness would 
take no notice of him. Watfon seemed to have great confi- 
dence in Castle. .They then took the chair from under 
Castle, and he immediately was himself again. Attended the 
adjdunierf Spa-fields meeting on the 2d of December^ Tha 
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ouMtiBg was to be precisely M: one. Wit&ess wcdit ahef 
Cfaeapside in his way to the meeting. Witoe^s observed % 
ronskkrable crowd on eaph side. Castle came oa| of the 
eiQwd, afid heckooed witness to stop the Garrii|g.e to speak 
to him. Witness was driving slow. Castle came up, hut 
witness did not recollect whether he beckoned him. Castle 
saidv '* for God's sake, how came you so much after yo^r time 
to the meeting 1" Witness looked to the clock; it wanted 
twenty minutes to one, and saw that he wasin good time. Castle 
said that the meeting had been broken up these two hours ; 
^'we are going/' said he, ''to the Tower, which has beea \m 
out possession more than an hour, come along/' Witnesa 
struck his horses, and exclaimed, d — d scoundrel, and went 
ftB. If Castle had not got speedily out of the way, one of 
^ wfafiela would haye knocked him aown. Witness went oq^ 
|q Spa-fields, and found the greatest colleetioo of^people theret 
he had ever beheld 

Cra$$-^amined by^ the Attomey-generaL 

Does n«t recollect all the persons who were present at that 
meeting. Believed Hooper was there, but that Preston wb« 
n«t Had leason. to believe Preston was not thefe. Doe^. 
n#t knomi how many peisons were in the room s^ tbcMectint'sr 
caive* Bcyant, himself, and Clarke were there, Did not 
knew above eight or nine persons by name who were present 
'The dinner-party at Bouverie-street lasted about two hours 
^11^ a half* They separated about eight o'clock. The adjourned 
ineeting at Spa*field« was to take place at one o'clo<;k» aod did 
takeplapiK^ at one. Wateon the elder knew that; andiaU the par^ 
tM^s k»ew it They must have heard it, as it was stated at the 
fiist meeting, at which time witness announced his iHtentio4 
of sM;tending the meeting of the ^ of Decembei*, at one o'clock 
That waa generally under-stooid by every on^; and witness 
had reason to believe that the prisoners knew of his intentioi^ 
to attend the meeting; the assembly was immense* Witness 
was not alone in iiis tanden^; he had his servant witht him. 
Witness came from Wanstead, in Essex^ on the morning of the 
^ of December, and bad come through Whiteohapet Went 
oAt of town to avoid communication with any human beiing, 

Mr. William Bbyant, an attorney, and formerly c^rk 
of the ps^rs in this Cour^ was nei^t csdled, and examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Copley. — He confirmed Mr, Hunt's acc^^nt of 
ivhat bad passed at the dinner m Bouverie-street, ip. every 
particular. 

By the Jury.— Q. Hpw w»s CasDe dressed oa that occasion 
•—respectable a»d decently? A. Not' very well dressed; I 
think rather otherwise ; not in the v^y hs is dressed ojow. t 
hftve not seen.bim from that time until Hhurs^a^ last, yilm^. 
he was examined here. ^' 


^^ 


By Lord EMonborouglt — Q. How eame you (o-4itior twa 
liours with a person who has been represented to hebavo so» 
ill. A. There was a great mob round the bouse> aad> we wore 
afraid that if we attempted to force him out it woi^d be atr- 
tended with danger. 

Mr. Jambs Wright was then examined^ aad jproduced a 
>copy of a certificate of marriage, which be baa compared 
wth the original re^slry in the parishK^hurch of St. Sepulchre. 

Mr. Justice Baylev. — Must you aot identify the parties^ 
named in thai oertincate? The certifieale alone is not anf- 
ficicnt. 

Gbobob Philpcv was oaUed for this puypose., 

Chief-justice EUenborougfa. — Q. Do y^^ c^^ect to thia e^i* 
^detice, Mr. Attoroey-generaH 

The Attorney-general said^ that if the evidence tendered 
<was to be adduced far the purpose <^ contradicting any part 
.of Cattle's statement, he did not see bow he could well resirt 
it; bot if it was oieredas proof of an aet of crimiuality in that 
Pearson's conduct, he conceivted that» upon general principles^ 
jHich evidence was not admissible. All cases, whether civil or. 
/Briminal, must be tried by the same rules of evidence. If the 
.«videBce offered was for the purposes of proving any particular, 
joffenee, supposed to have hem committed by the witnesSi 
Castle, he apprehended it was not admissible, unless the ob« 
j«M3t wasto contradict him, for otherwise it would be pul^ipg 
the witness upon his trial for offenceis aUedged against him^ t% 
which he could have no opportttntty of (MOFefiiig any defeB^«, ;; 

€bief>jiistic6 EHenboroug^ recpiested Mr« WethereU* to. re^ 

yeat the words of Ga84?le's evidence, with respeet tx> wUcli be, 

. proposed to ofer proof to coBtradict him ; for }hs< lordship pro»^ 

sumed that the object of the evidence offered was to contradict 

* jtbewstness. 

Mr. WethereUi said, he did not produce this as evidence of; 
.contradiction, but for the purpose of shewing that the witnesSf 
bad been guilty of crimes^-^that he waa guilty, not. only of 
bigamy, but of perjury. 

Justice Abbott. — ^When.aa objeetkoi is made to tiie course of 
ovjdenee intended' to be pursued, it is not usual for the. counsel 
^ do more than allude to the ftict or point tOr which he pro^ 
jMises to call evddeiice. To state that the object is to prove a. 
x^rime, is sufficient for the purpose of the argument,, without, 
going kito particukQ»4 

Mr. W^thersll.— 'Tlien^ without going into the particulars of 
^ evidence which I^ propose to adduce, I oonfidaitly submit 
Ihat i am entitled to prove that this man Castle has beea 
guilty of such crimes as. totally disqimlify him as a credible 
^tness in a court of ju^oe upon, any question. I apprehend 
that the rules of evidence are not totally diffiBvent from the 
rules of Gommoii sense. You are entitled, I take it, to prove 
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against anj man such acts of criminality as shall render bis 
testimony mcredible. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — Q. Do you pro{)08e offering 
in evidence the record of his conviction for the crimes you im- 
pute to him 1 

Mr. Wetherell. — ^The proposition I have submitted to your 
lordship, I take to be clear law. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — Q. Then you do not offer in 
evidence any record of his conviction ? 

Mr. Wetherell said, that he was not in a condition to offer 
in evidence any record of conviction, but he submitted with 
confidence that he was entitled to offer general evidence of 
the witness's criminality. He admitted, to the Attorney-gene- 
ral, that if the object was to put the witness upon his trial, 
by such proof, it could not be admitted. It might happen 
that the witness had never been prosecuted for his crimes, or 
that he had received a pardon from the Crown ; but that 
would not preclude the counsel for the prisoner from proving 
that such crimes had been committed, so as to disqualify the 
witness from being entitled to credit. The witness, in his 
cross-examination, admitted that he had been guilty of cer- 
' tain crimes, and it was competent for the counsel to prove 
accumulatively that he had been guilty of a great number of 
other crimes. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — ^You Uhve no right to assume, 
that such crimes have been committed, unless you produce 
the record of the witness's conviction. 

Mh' Wetherell. — I only put it, as an answer to the argument 
offered against the reception of such evidence without proof 
of legal conviction, that I have a right to prove by evidence 
accumulative guilt. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — It will shorten the argument,, 
if you will cite any instance where such evidence has been ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. Wetherell. — I think it is incumbent on the Attorney- 
general to cite an instance where the contrary has been held. 

Chief-justice Ellenborough. — A witness may refuse to answer 
a question which tends to criminate himself; but if he does 
answer, you must abide by the answer he gives. That is a 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Justice Lawrence, and it has received 
the sanction of all the judges. 

Mr. Wetherell said, he was aware of that decision ; but he 
submitted, that where a man had committed crimes for which 
he had not been prosecuted, and where the law in that case 
w?LS functus officio, it was competent for the counsel for the 
prisoner to get rid of the evidence of the witness, by proving 
him to have committed such offences, notwithstanding the 
quiescence of the law. 
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Chief-justice Ellenboroiigh. — The contrary is clearly the 
case. 

Mr. Wetherell. — I apprehend what I state is clearly the law. 

Chief-justice Elienborough. — Give us some case warranting 
your proposition. 

Mr. Wetherell wished to have a case cited to the contrary. 
The learned counsel argued, with great emphasis, that which he 
contended for was the true rule of evidence, having never heard 
it disputed before^ 

Chief-justice Elienborough. — If you have the record of the 
conviction we will receive it ; but this is not a forum to try 
collateral crimes. 

Serjeant Copley followed the same line of argument with Mn 
Wetherell. He was not prepared with any case upon the sub- 
ject, because he could not suppose that a rule of evidence 
founded upon such clear principles of right reason required any 
case to support it. 

Chief-justice Elienborough stopped the Attorney-general in 
bis reply, and said, that the Court would be waifting in its 
duty if they were to require any reply to such an argument as 
had been offered by the prisoner's counsel. It was quite clear 
that this Court had no right to try collateral crimes alleged 
against a witness not upon his trial. The Court would receiye 
general evidence, that the witness was not to be believed upon 
his oath, or they would admit the record of his conviction fojr 
any specitic crimes of which he had been found guilty. But 
they could not receive evidence of particular crimes supposed 
to have been committed by him, without having an opportu- 
nity of defending himself. If the contrary rule were held, thn 
jury might be called upon to try a witness for fifty different 
crimes, and it would be imposing upon them a duty which ttie 
constitution of courts of justice never intended. Without any 
case or precedent to sanction the argument relied upon, his 
lordship must enter his protest against this novel doctrine. 

Justice Bay ley perfectly concurred with the Lord Chief-jusr 
tice in his opinion, and referred to Mr. Phillips's Treatise on 
the Law of Evidence, p. 212, for the following rules for the 
impeaching the credit of a witness : ''1. The party against 
whom a witness was called, may disprove the facts stated by 
him, or may examine other witnesses, as to his general charac- 
ter ; but they will not be allowed to speak to particular facts, 
or parts of his conduct ; for, though every man is supposed to 
be capable of supporting the one, it is not likely that he should 
be prepared to answer the other witlTout notice ;" and even if 
he should happen to be prepared to defend himself, such evi- 
dence would generally afford a very slight and imperfect test 
of his credibility. Tihe regular mode is to inquire whether 
they have the means of knowing the former witness's general 
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ohtracter, and whether from such knowledge they woald be« 
lieve him on his oath. In answer to such evidence against 
character^ the other fiarty may cross-examine the witnesses, as 
to their means of knowledge ; or may attack their general 
character, and hy fresh evidence support the character of his 
own witness. 2. The credit of a witness may be impeached by 
proof that he has made statements out of Court, on the same 
subject, contrary to what he swears on the trial." 

Justice Abbott was clearly of opinion that this was evidence 
which ought not to be received ; and if the Attorney-general 
had not objected to it, it would be the duty of the Court ta 
have interposed to prevent its reception. The learned Judge 
referred to the last edition of Mr. Peak's book upon Evidence, 
p. 155, where it was laid down by Lord Chief-justice Treby, on 
^e occasion of a trial at the Old Bailey, that no question* 
could be put to a witness, the answer to which would bring 
him into discredit or disgrace him. His lordship also referred 
to a case decided by the late Chief-baron Thompson, in the 
Court of Exchequer, in which his lordship was of counsel, 
where the doctrine now laid down was recognised by that ^ 
learned, upright, and humane judge. 

Justice Holroyd also concurred with the i«st of the Court, 
and said, that the principle now laid down was not at all new. 
His lordship alluded to the case of Spencely q. t. v. De Willott, 
7 East's Rep. 106, where it was held that a witness cannot be 
cross-examined as to any collateral independent fact, irrelevant 
4o the matter in issue, fur the purpose of contradicting him, if 
his answer be one way, by another witness, in order to discredit 
the whole of his testimony. 

George Phil pot has known Castle since June 1811; att<l 
from the general character of that individual, he does not think 
him worthy of <Mredit on oath. 

James Lawson, of The Times Newspaper, has known 
Haywood, one of the witnesses, he may say from his infancy, 
and he considers him a person not to be believed at any time 
on oath. 

William Hatden gave similar evidence. 

Robert Curtis has known Haywood by the nanje of 
J. W. Haywood, and found him a man who seldom fulfilled h^ 
payments, and who was not a good dealer in business: 

George Spurrel has known Haywood, who is a complete 
rogue, as witness will prove, if the Court see cause. 

John Scott, reporter of The Morning Advertiser, attended 
the second meeting at Spa-fields, and got sometimes near the 
waggon, but from the immense pressure, and his being 
pushed frojn place to place, he was unable to take a single note. 
Old Watson was speaking, and, as witness understood, was 
•omplaining of the conduct of the Prince. 
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Samuel Steers, reporter io the Morning Herald office, 
was told by Mr.Dowling, that, in consequence of his connection 
with these prosecutions, he had been introduced into the 
home-department, and it had led to his employment as a short- 
hand writer to the value of 2 or 300/. 

This closed the evidence of the prisoner, and at half-past 
twelve o'clock Mr. Serjeant Copley rose, and addressed the 
jury to the following effect: — He began by observing, that he 
spoke most unfeignedly, when he assured them, that words 
were inadequate to express his feelings on that interesting oc- 
casion. The cause which he was now called to advocate, was 
one of the most important, in every point of view, that had 
ever occurred in the jurisprudence of the country. It waa 
particularly so to the unhappy man at the bar, affecting as it 
did his character as a man, and as a member of civil society. 
Aware of this, he owned that he felt the strongest apprehen- 
sions that his powers were incapable of doing justice to the 
cause, but he was animated when he contemplated the cha- 
racter of those whom he had now the honor to address. He 
was animated by considering that be addressed an English 
jury, selected from an independent class in society — an assem- 
bly of gentlemen, who, from the attention they had paid to 
the case, the vigilance they had exercised, and the penetra- 
tipn they had manifested, had shewn, to his satisfaction, that 
they were the very best tribunal that could have been consti- 
tuted on this important occasion. Before he proceeded to make 
some observations on the body of evidence which had been 
laid before them^ he was bound to put them on their guard 
against any impressions which they might former ly have had 
respecting the trial before they ctuue to the Court. He was 
penectly satisfied that they would come to the consideration 
of the evidence with unbiassed and cool minds : but when he 
reflected on the manner in which this cause had been agi- 
tated jn the public press and elsewhere, he was called upon, 
injustice to his client, to implore tiicm to dismiss every im- 
pression they might have formed respecting the state of the 
country at this truly momentous crisis. Their duty was to 
attend solely to the evidence, without any thing else. It was 
a matter of notoriety, that recently a report had been pub- 
lished by parlianient^ respecting the distressed and disaffected 
state of the country, which had beea circulated in all the 
newspapers. It was equally a matter of notoriety that tlie 
suspension of that great bulwark of the constitution, the 
habeas (^orpus, was to be recommended in consequence of 
what was detailed in that report* He remembered, on the 
occasion of the State Trials, in the year 1794, that these trials 
were preceded by similar reports to that which had just been 
published, and he remembered how much the jury, qt\ that 
i2. N N 
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meiMfaUe occasum, had been cautioned at that time by the 
JBstIy-cele4n«ted coui»el for t4ie prisoners, to beware of allow- 
ing tlieiMel>v>es to be biased in any way by these reports. 
This ajfypeal to the jury had not been in YaiA, for they delivered 
a verdict which, however mTtchit might have been attacked by 
some at that ^time, had been, and ever would be, applauded 
by every friend <if the fwantry. If tfie jury on the present 
Occasion had entertained any opinion formerly, respecting the 
sisconcKidt of the prisoner, he implored them motto suffer 
that to operinte on their ,|«dgeinents now. The law of England, 
and iad^CMbd of every free state, defined with accuracy aira pre- 
cmon every crime, hvt it was particularly so wil^ respect to 
thtft crime of liigh-treason. The necessity of this was obvious, 
from I3»e sePfenty of the pvnishment attached to Ibe crime, 
from the circnmstMee of government berne the prosecutors, 
. itnd thus the (msoner ha^ng all the weight, and influence, 
Md talent) wiiidi gai^rmnesH; could employ a^iust him. Tlie 
accused had therefore wb otiMT refoge left him than the pre- 
cision and accuracy of the law in the case, and it became 
theiwf^rfe indispensible that the 9aw -should be so plain in its 
enactmettts afs to leave no room *Whtttefer for sophistry, argu- 
^ inent, or display of wit ; for, to vrse the words or Judge Black- 
stone, as ^ this was the highest crime, so it should be pie- 
eisely ascertained what <he mw was," In support of his opi> 
nfion, BladLstone httd cited Memtesquien, who, be it remem- 
bered, lived in a foreign country, but he x»me as a phiioso- 
nfevr l» the qoestieto, a^ as a philosopher he defined ft. The 
jury had already been teferred, by his learned friend,^ to tlie 
statute of Edward HI. and here he was boixnd. to say, lliat 
before passvngthat act, aHmosft every l^tn^ vras adjndgai trea- 
son wmch offended ^e king and bis mimsters. ^ absoluteiy 
neeessaiy was this act deemed at the time it was enacted, that 
die legislature actually went out of therr way, and enacted 
even rae manner ki which proof was to be adduced in support 
«yf the charge. The crhne was to be ** proveaWy" supported. 
On the word •* proverfble," Lord Odhe had sind, •* the ad- 
vert) proveaWylmth a great ^rce, and stgnifieth afiain, direct 
proef, whidi word tbt liords and Ct>inmons in Parliament 
deduce^ for that the offence of treason was so heinous, and 
so heavily punished, as none other 1!he like, and th^ efore the 
i^ence must be jir«veier&f^ attained, -Whidi words are as forcible 
as upon direct and monifost proof.-^Note, the word is not 
prolnible, for th«i cmnmune ar^menium mi^t have served, 
btttthe word is |wr<weably be attainted:*' Soonafterthe passing, 
liowever, of this truly-valuable act, anew series of treasons 
was introduced in the succeeding reign, Which, hbwever, was 
reprobated, and repealed by lite statute of 1 Henry W,. He 
lArouM now state some observations on the evidence Vfaicli bad 
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been adduced before them, botb for and agamsl the prisoner. 
The indictment, as tbey well knew, consist^ of four treasons ; 
and« as his learned frieud, Mr. Wethereli, had very properly 
observed, was unexampled in the country. He had taken 
, great pains to examine the charges^ and he would a«k, how 
were they to be made out by evidence? There were fourte^ 
overt-acts, which were repeated verbatim in support of three 
of the charges, while the other charge was, in truth, neither 
more nor less than a summary of th^e a^ts. One naturally 
asked, what cooid be the otigect of the erownrofficers in dojuag 
so ? What could he their design in bringing forwaora such a 
variety ef charges 1 The answer was obv}^»ia,.lor the Attom<^« 
general had called them to infer the first cbaige, vix. tna 
compassing of the king's death ; but he thought, " 0, per* 
haps, they might not do thi^ and it will be better to have a 
second count, vi«. the compassing and imagin^g tp depose 
the king,'' and theirefore he bad made a second Qiv^U Thie 
s^ime, in fact, might be said of all the {bt^r, and thpse who 
dr^ out this record have shewn clearly, that ti^ were not 
confident of eue of the chargas^ for they bi^vf wisned tp 
sf^read their net so wide, that, ti^ some, me^ins or ;inQther, 
they PHght, if possible, «atch a verdict. £x9eptii|g, on this 
ground, he was lUterly at a lo^ to see why aH th^ char;ges 
had been put on tbe record, and for what possible 4e»igQ&« 
As the levying war appeared to be the chiff ^Ws^ (be oufhf 
rather to have said the sole charge), he felt himself eaUed 
upon to say something upon il. The jury aU lived in Lon- 
don, and had, tiitv^^^ the , AiUe«t opportunil^ of knowing 
what had taken place. They l^ad, iro|u thep«bucity gjlven to 
these proceedioigs, ev^y facility of knowing every fact,; 
and he, tber4efore, asb^ t)^;ni,,ii it was possible they coul,!^ 
consider the whole as levying war ? He put the question to 
them as men e^ ^^o^oon uocterstlBmding and coounon sense ; 
and he aske4» wWher o^ mw- couJid be foui^k who would 
gravely say» he bjelieved. tljiat war was intended] Almost 
every £ict wa^.'known to the Law 04icers of the Crown, soon 
after they hfd i^qi^peaed. They had read the. speeches de- 
livered on the occasion, copies of these speeches being de- 
livered to tl^em by Mr. Dowlmg, the <short-hand writer. They 
wiere fully acquauited with all the p^roceedings in Spa-fields» 
the Royal Exchsinge, aud other parts of the city. All ti^s 
being known, what wa;i their conduct] Hon^ did they pro- s^^ 
ceed in eonsequeuce of this discovery ] Did they then mftYf ; ^' 
that their opinion^ were, that itwasjevyingof war] Quite 
the reverse. Well, to what yvu$ all this owing]. Did it arise 
from the negligence and inattention of the law-oflScers to their 
duty ] That could not be the cause ; for he spoke sincerely 
wh^ he said, that no persons could discharge their duty 
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with more fidelity and integrity than the persons who at that 
time were his majesty's law-officers. The obvious undoubted 
con<:Tusion of the whole was, that they did not, in the slightest 
degree, consider the transaction as a levying of war, or they 
certainly would never have instituted two prosecutions for 
felony and misdemeanour. But now, at the end of four 
months, they came forward, and gravely said, it was levying 
war. In considering the evidence which had been adduced, 
he implonMl them to do what 1 To dismiss from their minds 
the testimony of Castle ? No. He implored them to let it 
make a deep impression on them, as his evidence stamped on 
"this a character which he should not now name. What was 
tbe conclusion that must be drawn from all those cases 1 A 
war, whether directly levied, or constructively letied, against 
the king, must have some precisre and definite object. If it 
be levied in order to open all inclosures, to pull down and 
destroy all meeting-houses, to compel the repeal or enact- 
ment of a particular law, then it becomes treason ; but there 
'wero nOne of those specific objects in the present case.' The 
issue which the jury had to try was, whether there was a levy- 
ing of war for the! direct purpose of overturning the govern- 
ment* If they w^re satisfied 'there existed a previous con- 
spiracy for tnat object, then they would pronounce the 
prisoner guilty; if hot,'theV ^ovAd say the case was not made 
out, and pronounce a verdict of acquittal. Now, what were 
the facts of the case? A meeting was held on the 15th of 
November, which adjoiirned to the 2d of December. Every 
possible publicity was given to that adjournment ; hand-bills 
were distHbiitea, and others^ stuck upon the walls of the 
metropolis, announcing it ; and therefore those persons, who 
were accused of levying war ttf 'subvert the government, must 
be supposed to have given the government previous notice of 
their intentions. ^ Was thei^ common sense iu that] Could it 
be imagined that such dangerous and designing traitors would 
say to the government, '* We mean to meet on the 2d of 
Deceniber for your destruction,' and we put you upon your 
guard, that you may be prepared for us.'* T^y were, in fact, 
to persist in their . design of levying war, after having given 
every notice that ^uld frustrate their object. It was impos- 
sible to reconcile such a project, unless it was supposed the 
conspirators^ were greater idiots than ever existed. — It would 
be said, perhaps, 'in answier, that there were desperate cha- 
racters, who sometunes ' embarked in desperate enterprises. 
As a moral apoth^m, he did not mean to deny it. But here 
was the difference. These meii made choice of difficulties ; 
tbey raised them voluntarily ; they gave the alarm to govern- 
ment; they put ministers oir their guard ; and when, there- 
fore, the qdestioir of intention 'waa to be considered, those 
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circumstances ought %>t to be forgotten. Again he would 
repeat, that the riot, however tumultuous, mischievous, or 
outrageous, could not amount to treason, unless there was a 
deliberate design to overturn the government. No matter 
what excesses were committed; there was no levying of war^' 
unless accompanied by that specific object. He would inr 
stance the case of Lord George Gordon, when 40 or oO,Gi;0 
men marched in distinct colucios, with cockades, banners, 
and martial music, to the very doors of the legislature. But 
was there ever an indictment for high-treason preferred on 
that occasion, extensive, murderous, and mischievous as it 
was? No. Because that vital principle was wanting, of a 
specific design. It was true. Lord George Gordon was tried ; 
but he was also acquitted, because there was no proof that he 
acted as the instrument to obtain either the repeal of a law, 
or any other object that amounted to treasoq. What was the 
riot-act passed for? To prevent and punish rebellious 
meetings. It followed, therefore, that neither the extent of 
the riot, nor the mischief, not the destruction that might 
ensue, constituted high-treason. Where was the evidence of 
any conspiracy? In the testimony of Castle, and Castle 
alone. Let that evidence be blotted out from the notes of the 
jury, and then no evidence whatever remained upon the 
subject. It was said, however, that an accomplice might be 
a witness. That he did not dispute. He might be a witness, 
though unconfirmed. The greatest villain that ever existed, 
if not convicted of certain crimes, and the record of that 
conviction put in, might be a witness. Castle, therefore, 
might be a witness. But let him be a little sifted, and then 
the jury would be let into his true character, and satisfied that 
not the slightest reliance could be placed upon his evidence. 
It was argued, that his testimony wa^ confirmed ; of course it 
would be confirmed in parts ; he told a story of eight hours, and 
many things which he told were facts, that nobody could deny. 
They were matters of public notoriety, and because he was con- 
firmed in them, were they to believe bim in all the rest ? A cba* 
racter more infamous than that of Castle, more abominable, more 
false, and less entitled to credit, never was presented to the in- 
dignation of a court or jury. He was a practised villain, of 
consummate infamy. Was not his evidence disproved in its 
most essential parts? He begged the jury to recollect the tes- 
timony of Mr. Hunt, and bow completely that was contradictory 
of the evidence of Castle. What was the situation of Castle ? 
He was in the guard and custody of the police ; in their pay, 
clothed by them, and, he pretiumed, fed by them. Now he would 
have the jury not lose sight of the fact, that the papers taken 
from the person of Watson, sen. were in the possession of the 
Bow-street officers from the 5th of last December. Was it impro- 
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bable that Castle had setn them ? Andfts Ca^le w&s a practised 
liar, was it also improbable that he built his story upon the papers, 
after ^which the papers were brought in Goafirmatioa of bis 
story. Then, as to the pikes ; was there the slightest evidence, 
except Castle's, to shew that the prisoner ever saw one of them ? 
They were deposited in young Watson's lodgings, and the 
father had access to those lodgings ; but did it, therefore, follow 
that he knew every thing contained in them ? The case of the 
pikes, indeed, when examined, vanished into nothing* There 
were many slight circumstances in the case, on which, in the 
state of the Court, he shoiild not then dwell; he would willingly 
leave them to that indefatigable discernment which had marked 
the conduct of the jury since their entrance into their box. He 
could not deny that the meeting at Spa-fields was highly mis- 
chievous; that it was calculated to increase the evil which it was 
convened to discuss; but it was not high-treason, it had not in 
view the overthrow of the Constilution. Theright to meet for the 
redress of publie grievances was not held at the will of the Attor- 
ney-general. It was obtained by our ancestors in the reign of 
ChaHes I. and was confirmed on the overthrow of the Stewart 
family. There were periods of our history when the court^j of 
justice were the instruments of the crown j that men had their 
ears taken off for exercising the right of petition — ^but these times 
were passed, and never tor<?turti in the present enlightened state 
of the public mind. Much stress had been laid in the speech 
of the Attorney-generri on the society. Whatever were Us ob- 
jects, the jury had nothing in evidence. Indeed, however mdn- 
strMis and ridiculous these objects were, a genefal error still Iras 
prevalent. No division of property amongst the people Wis ever 
Recommended by that system; it went to vest the whole land of 
the country in the governnfient. However insane the speculatiM, 
it was not high-treason. On the meeting in Spa-ftelds there #aS 
this great feature in the transact! on> thut though the question of 
adjournment, one of the alledged proofs «f this treasonable plot, 
was proposed by young Watson, you bad it in evidence, that the 
father, the prisoner at the bar, interposed, and fecommetided a 
more distant day. Then came the placard, and the motto, that 
' £ngland expected every man should do his duty.* One should 
suppose that the recollection of such a motto, and of the hero, 
who, on a great signal occasion of natioital glory, ikst intrbduced 
it, any other feelings but those of a treasonable tendency would 
haVe been excited. To what was the splendid heroism of that 
victory attributable^ but to that national spirit which^ from a just 
sense of their rights and superior condition, pervades the people 
of EnglaVid. It might be mischievous to administer to the bad 
propensities of a turbi^lent assembly, but it would be a greater 
atid more lasting mischief to confound these Acts with the crime 
of treasdti. Then we heard tfie tri-coloured fl^g on the 2d of 
Dectmbery aftd bis learned fr iehd (Mr, Wetherell) was fully jus- 
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uBed in nukiog Mr. Dovrling correct his expression to that of a 
tn^colmired. For the jury would recollect, that in his opening 
the Attoniey*general Ind commenced with much efiect on* that 
jyinbol of French reroH. But in place of its being such a sym- 
bol, it #as merely a cockade of difierent colours, referaUe to dis- 
tinct objects of an abstract quality. The red to justice, the 
green to nature, and the white to troth. Why, when so much 
was aaid ef this treasonable symbol, he could not help obserring, 
that ever sinoe this trial had commenced they had it in their eye 
(alluding to the tri-coloar in the yeomen of the guard)? What 
was the inference from all this ? It was, that not being sound in 
theeasentiais, they endeavoured to compensate by trifling details. 
What did Limbrick the police-<^cer say } That for three quar- 
ters of an hour the magistracy and police-officers remained supine 
asad inactiTe, blowing the treason to reach its maturity. Were 
there six Slafibrds in the field, they would have in a moment put 
te flight this rabble rout. Though they had the lancers in 
Qf%Vinn, they never interfered. What was the inference ? 
Thut their inaction arose from considering it not to be mischiev- 
iMs. Weiild to God they had acted, what miseries and confusion 
OHght they have been prevented. They would have spared you, 
gentlemen, and this Conrt, all the fatigue and hardship that you 
have^ and yet must undergo. Reverting to Mr. Dowling's evi- 
dence, be would not do his duty, if he did not say il was contra- 
dicted in material £icts. Mr. Scott could not take a note, he was 
so swept away alternacdy by the crowd, to the right and to the 
left. Shearman stated, he was nearer the waggon by two yards, 
and could not collect what was said. These speeches might be 
improper; inflammatory speeches, in periods of distress, were im- 
proper, but they could not be considered high-treason. One 
could not treat seriously the conduct of six miserable men, as 
threatening to aub^rt the state. What, indeed, said the crown 
witness, Huggins, of the amount of this rabble-rout ? He told 
you, that at Coppice-row, which was the rubicon of this civil 
war, the assembled force, threatening the Tower, the Bank, and 
the State, did not exceed a rabble-rout of one hundred men. 
And in speaking of the Bank, it was remarkable, that though 
these conspirators could not muster twenty- pounds, though they 
afcood in need partioulariy of funds, yet it was in evidence that 
they passed down Princes-street^ passing altogether the avennes 
tp the Bank.'^ Indeed, trace them from Spa-fields to Coppice- 
row — thence to Skinner^street, to the Royal Exchange, and to 
the Minoriesj you can find neither aim or object. In stating the 
occurreuaces at the Tower, the most complete variance was ex 
faibited in the evidence for the crown. But here you can mark 
the malignant falsehood of Castle— though every other witn^s 
had sworn that there were but two soldiers on the ramparts, that 
miscreant, whose object it was, whether in the foremost or in 
the rear, to seal the destruction of bis prey, swears positively that 
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there were between fcfrly and fifty soldiers. Should such testi- 
mony be received by a discerning jury, and particularly when 
the highest aathority in the country (the lords commissioners) 
had stated, that there were too many of these mercenary inform- 
ers endeavouring to excite and infuriate deluded multitudes. 
l*here was*one extraordinary fact respecting the waggon^ which 
could not be overlooked. Why was the ammunition concealed 
by Castle not used by the insurgents in their levying of war ? 
On what other supposition was H to be explained, but that no- 
body, cfcept that infamous man Castle, knew it was there. An 
inference was endeavoured to be drawn from the manner and 
time at which Dr. Watson was arrested. What was there un- 
natural in that conduct 1 He knew that he had taken a part in 
a mischievous meeting that led to public confusion. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, — In every view of these proceedings, 
the internal evidence is opposed to the case that the prosecutors 
endeavour to make out. You must not see in a mere outrage^ 
however mischievous — in a riot, however tumultuous^ the prose- 
cution of a design to overthrow the government. If there be no 
evidencft to uphold the charge of a conspiracy to levy war, all 
the other counts mu?t fall, because, in refuting that charge, you 
refute the others. The question for your Consideration is, first, 
whether there was a delil>erate design to subvert the state, and 
did these violent measures take place with that intention : No- 
thing remains for me to add> but to thanlc you for your attention, 
and may that providence who in extreme and difficult cases so 
frequently enlightens the minds of men, shed his influence on 
yours, and I entertain not a doubt that you will pronounce the 
deliverance of the prisoner at the bar. ^ 

Lord Ellenborough called upon Watson for his defence ; and 
Watson expressed himself in these terms : — 

" After the address which has been so ably and eloquently de- 
livered to the jury by the gentlemen who appear in my behalf, 
it would be presumptuous for me to say any more, than that I 
disclaim any intention to overthrow the government established 
by king, lords, and commons." 

Mr. Solicitor General said, the period was now arrived, 

when it became his duty to address them. This duty he felt 

. to be mostpaioful, after so many hours of this day, and so many 

days before, had been taken up in this trial, and when so many 

circumstances had exercised their attention: ibut he had the 
consolation of addressing an English jury, men of integrity and 
jiinderstanding. He agreed with the learned counsel who last 
;iddressed them, and, in common with him, requested them to 
dismiss from their minds all prejudices from wiiJiout:huU at the 
^ seme time he must request that they would guard against all 
prejudices from within. Never were propositions more boldly, 
and more confidently attacking those who instituted and those 
who conducted this trial, addressed to any jury. When those 
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propositions were published, it would be seen how clearly they 
were made. The expressions were indeed avoided, but the 
insinuations were manifest. They were told that the record was 
drawn up in a state of confusion, and that it was so in order to 
mislead thdr minds, and to induce them to find the prisoner 
guilty of the crime charged against him. It was also said, that 
a verdict of guilty would be a repeal of the existing laws, and 
woiM create a new treason. Nay more ; it was plainly insi- 
nuated, ^at this trial was instituted for a political purpose, and 
that it was supported only by the perjury of Castle, and that 
this perjured' witness was procured by the government for thi^ 
purpose. No explanation could satisfy any mind that this con- 
clusion was not meant to be drawn from their observations, and 
that this was a prosecution for political purposes, and to esta- 
blish a new crime. He implored them by their obligation, by 
their oath on entering thai box ^ not to regard insinuations un- 
founded, unsupported, and without proof, while investigating 
the evidence l^fbre them. He knew that they would act as if 
they knew nothing of the case before they entered that box. 
Notwithstanding the able defence that was madie for the pri- 
soner, he would confidently submit that the case was made out 
against the prisoner; but he would not anticipate their decision. 
He would first offer a few observations as to the law of the case, 
so much commented on by the counsel for the prisoner. He 
could, and he would lay before them statutes and decisions as 
the foundation of his remarks. Much had been said of the 
multifarious charges in the record. They were four in number ; 
but they were proved by the same acts ; and if they proved 
those acts, aMhe charges were made out. The charges were 
nutnerous for the benefit of the prisoners; the long and minute 
description of all the acts and circumstances charged were for 
the purpose of informing the prisoners of their charge, and pre- 
paring them for their defence. If, by a long train of circum- 
stances, the guilt of the prisoner was established, the conclusion 
might be as satisfactory as though the clearest overt act pre- 
cluded the necessity of such investigation. This was repro- 
bated as accumulative treason ; as well might the charge against 
Donaller and P^tch be called accumulative mUrder. All those 
attacks then, made upon those that instituted and those that 
conducted this trial were, first, unfounded, and, in the second 
place, they had nothing to do with the decision of the jury. 
It had been attempted to throw ridicule upon the first charge 
of conpassihg the King's death, from the age, and virtue, and 
infirmity of the Sovereign ; but tjiey must know well, that, both 
by law and by decisions, any acts tending to depose the King, 
or to subvert the government, amounted to compassing and ima- 
gining the King's death. Mr. Wetherell would not take the law 
from the Attorney-General, he would not take the law from 
13. o p 
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Mr. Wetlierell. Before remarking on the second charge^ he ^ 
would proceed to the third, because it ^ose from the same act 
of Edward III. of which they had heard so much. He would 
show from the same law-books which had been cited on the other 
side, what was the uniform doctrine and. practice as to levying 
war against the King. The great fallacy of his learned friends 
was, that there could be no levying war unless it was s^c. 
cessful. If not successful, which, thank God, it wf s m^t s 
yet if he proved the iutention to levy war, he could csdl upon 
them to give a verdict for the crown. It had %been attempted 
to influence their judgments through their feelings; but die 
case which they had to consider w^ fairly stated by his lealoMd 
friend who spoke last, he had put it ostbe same true issue : 
viz. the intention from which the different acts proceeded, and 
upon that issue he was content to have their uabiassied verdict* 
The 36th of the King made it high treason to levy war for tbQ 

Surpose of forcing the Kingto change his mea^urei pr dismiM 
is cou];isellors. The AttomeyrGeneral had been misrepre- 
sented by Mn Wetherell; for though levying war w^ not be-* 
fore treason, it was always evidence of treason. 

The Attorney-General had not said, that the facts charged 
might as well be brought under one count as another. But his 
learned friends on the other side confounded crime, aipd evi** 
dence of crime. The charge did not go to abolish law, or to 
create a new law. These arguments were objected in t^e ease 
of Tamarcy and Purchase, in the reign of queen Anne. In that 
case, treason was the charge, and the prisoners were convicted i 
yet it had there been objected, that the acts charg^ did not: 
amount to treason, and that a verdict of guilty would abolish 
the established laws. The arguments, therefore,,were notnew. 
He had made but a very slight research into these matters, till 
the Attorney-General was charged with creating a new treason. 
If persons assembled, as the prisoners were, for redress of real 
or fancied grievances, proceed tq effect their purposes by force, 
he cared not whether they had provided for a new government, 
their conduct was high treason. If they had got pos9e$si<>n of 
the Bank and the Tower, would it then be a riot 1 The attempt 
was made, but all those things were riot, and not treason. If 
then he could prove the intention, success was not neeessar^r, 
and he would call upon them for their verdict. If, they pro- 
ceeded to overturn, or to atten^pt to overturn the. government, 
the jury were bound to find it treason. It was bi^ wish, and 
he would endeavour to consider the evidence calmly and dispas- 
sionateiy, and they would weigh all the facts and circumstances 
calmly, coolly, and dispassionately. If they believed tjie pri- 
soner had no intention to overturn the government, they wo^ld 
acquit him ; but if they believed the intention, however absurd, 
existed, they were bound to find him guilty. He would now state 
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the law on the subject : In the case of Bertrand, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. a conspiracy to destroy endosures wsis fbund trea- 
son. Thereviras another instance referred to of 100 personscon- 
spiring to break down all bawdy-houses ; but the statute of Ed- 
ward Vr. was alleged to be unprecedented and temporary, yet 
all judges, before and after that statute, acted upon its princi. 
pie. In the reign of Elizabeth it was aeclared treason to levy 
war within the realm, whatever the object ; and the 36th of the 
King was almost the same act of Elizabeth renewed. Bat there 
was a case. Commonly called the apprenticed* case, which bore 
a wonderful resemblance to the present. Great numbers as- 
sembled together; three hundrra were stationed on Tower- 
hiH, others were placed onBunhill; they broke open }iouses 
and took arms; their object was to release prisoner^, with 
whom they felt a common interest. In his learned friend's 
words, was that treason 1 No ; it was only to relieve other 
persons confined in prison. That, however, was treason in 
the time of Eliiabeth, yet it is said, that now it is attempted 
to create a new treason. Thb alone was sufficient for his case. 
But Mr. Justice Foster, quoted with so much confidence on the 
other side, distinctly says, that every insurrection to effect a 
change of ministers, has always been considered as an overt act 
of treason. If there appear in any way an intent of subverting 
the government, whether effected' or not, it was treason. He 
was more anxious on this point, from the attacks from his learned 
friends ; those attacks were the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of their addresses. Here the Solicitor-general read some 
paragraphs which he had taken down of Mr. Wetherell's speech, 
and animadverted upon its charges and insinuations against the 
prosecutors. He would now proceed to inquire into the facts. 
From those he would satisfy the jury, that the case was made 
out by the clearest and most satisfactory evidence. He would 
be ashamed to found his charges upon conjectures. If tne 
proof was Hot satisfactory, they all were not for a verdict from 
the jury. Mr. Justice Foster stated, that probably meant, that 
the prbof be sufficient ; but was the proof of high treason differ- 
ent from other proof? The question fbr them was the purpose 
and object for which they met ; and if they had evidence that 
the puipose was to subvert the government, they must find the 
prisoner guilty. Much stress had been liaid upon the character 
of Castle. He had been mentioned by the Attomey.general as 
an accom))lice. None could be comparable to an accomplice 
fbr disclosing the whole scheme of the conspirators. Let this 
man be as infamous, as perjured, as villanous as they pleased, 
he was Mr. Watson's friend and companion. If he was infa- 
mous and covered with crime, if he was capable of every act of 
malignity and mischief, for what purpose was he taken as an as- 
sociate by Watson, Thistlewood, Preston and Hooper ? Unless 
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his evidence be confirmed, they were to give him no credit ; 
but It was not necessary to have all facts confirmed, else 
what would be the use of an accomplice's testimony! He 
would quote his evidence and confirmations from the evidence 
ol others. If his evidence was given in a credible manner^ and 
It parts were confirmed, then were they bound to believe. He 
was said to be the hired and paid instrument of the crown. 
1 he evidence of treason was first given by Castle. Seymour- 
place and the pikes were made known by him. Then govern- 
ment instituted this prosecution ^ and it would have been most 
blameable not to have instituted it. If he could bring now 
proof upon proof, and this w^s the language of the Attorney- 
general, they would be satisfied, and give their verdict accord- 
ingly. It was true, the gauntlet had been thrown down to 
account for delaying to institute the prosecution so long; but 
what complaint could there be made against government for 
delaying the prosecution till they had obtained evidence of the 
crime? Insinuations were more thian made of the intention and 
object m this prosecution, but they would pay no attention to 
such insinuations. Allusions had been made to the trials of 
1795, and the acquittal of Lord George Gordon, and the appro- 
bation with which the verdict of acquittal has been regarded 
ever since :^ but the jury had nothing to do with those trials and 
verdicts. The object was to influence them to acquit, because 
the juries of those cases had acquitted. But in the case of Lord 
George Gordon the verdict of acquittal might, and probably 
was not because the levying war was not treason, but because he 
was not properly connected with that levying. But m 1780 so 
many houses were broken into, and the liQuse of parliament 
was attacked, yet a verdict of acquittal was -returned;' there- 
tore now, when the injury done is fortunately not so great, a 
similar verdict ought to be returned: biit they must dismiss' 
those cases from their minds. It was not upon appeals to them 
as Lnghshmeii and as jurors, but upon facts proved to them, 
yiat they must decide this case. .1^1 would now proceed to the 
hrcts without farther preface. * Aut he had almost forgotten to 
expose the absurdity of appealing to former verdicts, by stating 
that he might as fairly have argued Despard's scheme was as wild 
and visionary as the prisoner's; a verdict of guilty was returned 
against him, therefore they must convict the prisoner; but he 
would use no such argument. Lord Chief Justice Holt says, 
•* It IS very hard, if not impossible, to detect treason but by 
means of accomplices ; their testimony is very good, if legaliv' 
confirmed." He farther goes on to say, " They are the best 
witnesses, for witlibut them no knowledge of the secret plans of 
conspirators can be obtained. It is evident in itself, and ex- 
perience had proved that it ^as impossible to discover the most 
nelarious and atrocious crimes, if accomplices were not ad- 
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mitted. A curious hypothesis, and one which one single syl- 
lable» said, and io a part where it was impossible for Castle to 
be the contriver, defeated as he would afterward show, but it 
was put, and with gravity, that all was the contrivance of Castle^ 
and that he had contrived it with a view to blood-money. Yet 
they were asked to believe, in their sober senses, that he who 
was so correct as to date^, fatts, and persons, had plotted, and 
hatched, and prepared all this. This infinitely surpassed in 
absurdity the very plot whose absurdity they appealed to so 
frequently. Where did this contriver first meet with the priso- 
ner 1 In the Spencean society at the Cock, in Graflon-street. 
It was said to be extremely suprising and incredible, that the 
prisoner should at once disclose his intentions to Castle ; but 
the Spencean doctrines, as absurd as they were, were broached 
by Mr. Watson ; and, discovering in Castle, mischievous as he 
was, and extremely fit person for understanding and effecting 
his purpose, addressed him as in the evidence. This he did 
not in confidence, but to sound it. But desperate men will 
have recourse to desperate measures. What was there so in- 
credible in selecting, when hatching and contriving a desperate 
plot, a person who had audacity enough to set about its accom- 
plishments 1 Castle accordingly was soon introduced. The 
absurdity of the scheme, too, was used as an argument here. 
It was absurd, but desperate men will have recourse to despe- 
rate means and contrivances. Believing the spirit of the 
country to be fit for their purposes, they contrived this plot. 
Its existence was not to be proved by mere probabihty of the 
scheme. Despard's treason could not be so proved. If he 
proved that the plot did exist, then he was entitled to their 
verdict, however wild the scheme. If he should omit any 
part, or stated any part of it too strongly, they would not 
impute it to any wish to obtain a wrong conviction, though an 
example of that kind has been set to him. It could not be 
said by a jury, that because the scheme was wild, irrational, 
impracticable, therefore the evidence of its existence was un. 
satisfactory and illegal. Let them only examine whether the 
scheme did exist Let them first advert to Greystoke-place. 
Who took the house there? — Mr. Watson, to carry on business 
as an apothecary and surgeon. Did he carry on such business? 
—No. It was a convenient spot for plots. Here agaiu they 
would observe that Watson did not appear as the person who 
took the hous^ : that was known only to the proprietor. This 
was important. Watson was not at Beckwith's : while he con- 
trived the plot, and instigated others, he was not himself to 
appear ; but he was answerable for every act of the joint con- 
spirators : this they would hear from the bench to.be a sound 
principle in judging of the criminality of each of the conspi- 
rators.. There would be an end of all law if it were not so. 
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Very early in their intercourse Watson showed Castle fwc> 
papers, a plan of a machine against cavalry, and a sketch of the 
Tower. Those very papers were afterwards found in- the room 
of young Watson, in Hyde-street, Bloomsbury ; yet Castle was 
the contriver of the whole. He made these plans and conveyed 
them to Watson's roo^p before the 18tii of November. He must 
have been the greatest prophet that ever lived; he foresaw thiit 
young Watson would leave his room on the 18th of November, 
and not return to it again; he foresaw that those papers weald 
be left there : he foresaw that Vickery should come there in 
December and find those very papers. When talking of credi- 
bility, was there ever such a proof of a witness's credibility as 
was here afforded 1 Those papers were found in yoi%ng Watson's 
room ; this must be believed, because there was abundant evi- 
dence, but this confirms CasUe's testimony. Another confirma- 
tion was afforded by Skinner. It was pretended that Castle had 
m^t Watson by chance, near King-street and Porlman-barracks, 
aitd hence formed his story: but Skinner gives evidence of a 
didcussion and contest between W^atson and Castle there ; and 
dd Watson himself had brought Skinner with him. But ano- 
ther person, Harrison, was present when they met, plotted and 
conversed upon their schemes. Why was not Harrison called 
as a witness? By a statute for the protection of persons charged 
with treason the prosecutors could not; a witness could not be 
asked a question by the prosecutors that might involve a cri- 
mination of himself. But if Castle's story was false^ why diid 
not the prisoner call Harrison to contradict hiral They had 
argued that he ought to have been called to coniinn Castle's 
evidence. This they could not do ; for they could not call a 
witness to give credibility to another witness on their side : but 
that the prisoner did not call him was a negative confirmation of 
Castle's evidence. Besides, if Harrison was innocent, he would - 
be forward to contradict a statement that affected him so deeply. 
If Castle be so ingenious, would he mention Harrison, and thus 
run the risk of detection 1 Again, a confirmation occurred in 
Bouverie-street. Of Hunt be meant to say nothing ; be agreed 
with his learned brother in reprobating his political principles 
and conduct, but he confirmed a most material point of 
Castle's evidence; the toast given by Castle was confi^rmed 
— a toast which he would not repeat to them, bat which 
could not be given in any society where the person giving 
it could be longer endured : but this loyal society gave the 
King as a toast ! Another part of the transaction that de- 
served attention was the pikes«^ Much ingenuity, and more 
levity had been displayed on this very important point: but 
Castle was here confirmed by witnesses, and again by Har- 
rison. Harrison introduces him to Bentley, and was with 
Iiim when a pike was made and brought to young Watson* 
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There was a cnrioos confirmatioii here from a very minute cir- 
cumslancc. Bentley was applied to and refused him. Could 
this hav^ been foreseen or contrived 1 Castle was asked, on 
his laross-examination, if he knew anv thing of a key. They 
knew the design cf thit question, and, with the acuteness and 
discernment Siey possessed, they must liave marked its com- 
plete failure* Castle's character was blackened "by the foulest 
crimes, he admitted ; but his evidence was fully confirmed. 
Those pil^es are again found concealed in the place to which 
they were conveyed. They were not used, but the reason was^ 
that Harrison had left them, and thrown them into alarm. . They 
withdrew upon this to the Blue Last: but Harrison shows that 
he has that fieiith that will not disclose dangerous designs^ 
thtfefore, they retnm to Grevttoke-pkce. Then it was that 
the spirit of the people, and the distress of the country, made 
tiMH resolve upon oaUing together all the distress of the metro* 
polis« The artifice of electing Clark as chairman was con-* 
finnatioa strong of their design. They wished to conceal their 
treason under the ma^ of petitioning for reform, till their plans 
were matured. The application to take a house in Seymour-* 
place was confirmed too. The scheme was wicked and inelP 
fectual^ yet they did resolve to set fire to the avenues of the 
bamieks, to prevent the soldiers from acting against them; 
and, for the purpose of storing the materiab, took this place* 
This prophet, Castle, foresaw that Cosser would not let the 
house, and went with young Watson. Watson was introduced, 
and is supposed from mere accident to have given reference to 
Thistlewood, the onlv one that has money of the party* This- 
tlewood said (so much truth and fairness had those gentlemen), 
that his lather was a respectable farmer in Lincolnshire. Why 
was no evidence called to explain this fact ? But why should 
we. dwell upon thisi It was not money that was wanted; a 
check was offered which would be cancelled by the revolution ; 
but the reference was not satisfactory. Their conduct after- 
wards was confirmation of the general truth of Castle's evi- 
dence. There were no details of their ulterior measures. That 
was not necessary and not prudent. Hooper was introduced 
in room of Harrison. One of them always accompanied Castle, 
who applied in every place where it was likel;^ to promote their 
scheme, and spread his net, according to a figure, used on the 
other side, so wide as to catch all the distress, discontent, and 
disaffection in the country. He would now come to the second 
part of the plot, which he would beg leave to say was the best 
contrived for their purposes that could be imagined. They 
were poor, and not likely to excite suspicion; they spread 
sedition from ptace to place ; they were among the navigators 
of Paddington, in Spitalfields, at London-bridge ; these arts 
they practised morning, nooji^ and night, and Uiry regularly 
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made their report at Greystoke-place. One mcetiog they 
resolved to liold which should be legal, and which would 
collect together a great body of people. They thought it 
necessary and prudent for their object, to invite Mr. Hunt, to 
give eclat to the meeting, and perhaps to make better speeches 
than they could themselves utter. Mr. Wetherell was mistaken 
in saying that the paper found in Watson's pockety containing 
a list of names, 'among which was Mr. Hunt, formed any evi- 
dence against any one but the conspirators who plotted to 
destroy the government and to appoint this committee of safety. 
Watson was found applying to Storer, the printer, and getting 
the bills from Scale. There was no wish or object that was not 
common to the Watsons, Thistlewood, and the rest. At the 
iirst meeting the flag was displayed ; «both his learned friends 
had ol^ected to calling it the tricoloured flag ; but it was tri- 
coloured, and though green was put in place of green, the flag 
was still the sign of revolution. Hunt moved an adjournment, 
and young Watson moved an amendment. Here Castle was 
confirmed ; for Hunt says, that young Watson was sent forward 
by a person from the back of the room, and Castle had said 
that Thistlewood had sent him forward. Old Watson is sup- 
posed to have objected, but the amendment was adopted. 
This meeting was so large, they resolved to call another meeting 
with an advertisement in stronger terms. In the mean time 
they were busy. Hunt said Castle spoke of keeping the flag, 
and it was attempted^ to have it represented as his. 

The motto of the placard was artfully connected with the 
name of Nelson, as if this could conceal the spirit of insurrec- 
tion and rebellion it indicated. His friend had gone no fiirther, 
but he would. W^hat duty did Watson, Thistlewood, and 
Castle recommend to the mob tn Spa^fields 1 Were they placed 
like Nelson and his men for the defence of their country ? Hunt* 
fixed the meeting at 1 o'clock, the handbills at 12. During 
this hour, they could receive arms and other implements for 
bringing their designs to their consummation. Four millions 
were said to be in distress, &c. It was insidiously said, in tk€x 
smallest type, that those who had engaged in riot wete ill-in- 
formed of the objects of the meeting. Then, in large charac- 
ters, it was said, the nation^s wroflgs must be redressed. 
They proclaim to the government, that reform was their object. 
They circulate among the lower orders their seditious bills. 
One party frequently visits the Tower. His learned friends 
were very tender of this point. They carry hand-bills and dis- 
tribute them there among the- soldiers. They go to the smiths' 
in Westminster-road. Gunsmiths' shops were inspected.- Did 
tliis find no confirmation in the acts of the 2d of Deveember I 
But they procure arms for themselves before the meet^. This 
was by accident. The pistols, he isupposed, were^put into 
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young Watson's hands, into Hooper's pockets, and into the 
elder Watson's bosom, by Castle, the contriver and prophet. 
It was a peaceable meeting. Why did the Watsons, Thistle- 
wood, and Hooper, go armed 1 the acts of that day explain. 
But he would again revert to the dinner on the 15th, at Bouve- 
rie-street. Harrison and Kearns were not called as witnesses 
to contradict Castle, but Hunt and Bryant were called. A re- 
markable circumstance was thus brought before them. Watson 
apologized for Castle, saying, *' He is a very good, an excellent 
fellow." Hunt says he struck Castle a blow that would have 
knocked another man down. Bryant says, he only shook him, 
or gently touched him. But he would now come to the pro- 
ceedings of the 2d of December. Kearns and Angel were at 
dinner with them the preceding evening. They dined at Evans's. 
Thistlewood parades BethnaLgreen with his flag unfurled to 
collect a multitude. Castle was not there, but die Watsons, 
Preston, Thistlewood, and Hooper, are there. Old Watson 
first addresses the people. Mr. Dowling gave an account of 
this speech, and no imputation was cast upon him because he 
had communicated, as he was bound to do, what passed there, 
and because he or his brother got employment in writing short- 
hand notes from the government. He ¥ras attacked as if he 
were hired or bribed by the crown ; but the manner and cir- 
cumstances brought forward confirm his statement. The speech 
bore a striking resemblance to a paper found in Hyde-street, 
which was evidently intended for the beginning of a speech. 
It was most inflammatory. His son addressed them next, and, 
in a string of interrogatories, concluding with ^Mf I jump 
down, will you follow me?" The two Shearmans, too, con- 
firmed the evidence as to the speeches. A banner was inscribed 
with *' The brave soldiers are our friends.'' This was in exact 
conformity with their previous attempts upon the soldiers, as 
testified by Castle. At Beckwith's they broke into the shop 
and took away arms, and this was attempted to be explained 
away. The shot fired was only an accident ! The shop broken 
intO'was only the consequence of young Watson's confinement ! 
Watson afterwards shewed contrition ; yet this contrite youth 
afterwards loaded two pistols in that very shop ! His learned 
. friends had here left the strong parts of their case, and brought 
forward the weak parts fully into view. Not a shop was attack- 
ed but gunsmiths'. To the Tower ! was exclaimed among the 
crowd in Coppice-row, and most likely by young Watson. Sir 
James Shaw said that no alarm was felt; but Mr. White said 
they were all alarmed. The Lord Mayor was not called because 
it was the day of his election. The learned gentleman thus 
commented on the several parts of that da^'s proceedings, and 
concluded by calling upon the jury, if they viewed the evidence 
as he did^ as they valued the peace of the public, their own 
J3, P P 
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future peace and jiecurity, tlie stability of the state, and the 
administration of pablic justice, to find a verdict of guilty 
against the prisoner. 

The court rose at half past 6 o'clock, to sit again for sum- 
ming up on Monday at 10 o'clock. 


SEVENTH DAY. 

Monday, June 16, 1817. 
Trial of James WatBOUt the elder ^ continued. 

Mr. Justice Bayley took his seat at 9 o'clock, when the 
grand jury for Middlesex were sworn in as usual. This cere- 
mony, together with a very short charge, occupied nearly an 
hour and a half. 

The jury entered their box at a little past 10, and before half 
past 10 the whole court was assembled. 

Lord Ell EN BOROUGH addressed the jury as follows : — The 
evidence on both sides having been now concluded, and the 
counsel, as well for the prosecution as the prisoner, having 
finished their cases, it now remains for me to address to you 
such observations as seem necessary, and to present to you, as 
well as I am able, the evidence taken during this long proceed- 
ing. When that has been completed, it will become your duty, 
dispassionately and conscientiously to weigh the whole, and to 
form such 1 conclusion on the balance of testimony as is con- 
sistent with truth and justice. This . is an indictment for high 
treason, and it contains four charges, two of them founded on 
the old statute of Edw. III. which was passed for the purpose 
of collecting and embodying all the treasons thereafter to be 
considered, and which continues at the present day in full 
force. Several other acts have since been found expedient, 
from time to time, and one in particular, passed in the present 
reign, not so much enacting new treasons, as declaring those 
that were included in the stat. Edw. III. The two charges un- 
der the old act are, first — compassing and imagining the death 
of the King ; and secondly, levying war against the King; these 
have been already so much the subject of comment on both 
sides, that it is scarcely necessary to add any thing in explana. 
tion : but to the compassing and imagining the death of the 
King, your attention has not been expressly directed ; and cer- 
tainly we have no evidence of any design to accomplbh the per. 
sonai death of the sovereign ; but any thing aiming «t the de.. 
struction of the legal policy of the realm, such as the deposing 
or imprisonment of the person of the Kibg, or the destruction 
of the regal constitution of the country, is considered inlaw as 
aiming at the life and safety of the monarch, with intent to sub- 
vert and destroy the monarchy. On this point I cannot refer 
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you to a higher authority than my lord chief justice Eyre, who 
said, that it was so undeniable a presumption of fact, arising 
from the proof of the intention to depose the king, that the life 
of the sovereign was aimed at, that it had been adopted and 
made a presumption of law. Upon this point, however, it is not 
needful that I should dilate ; it is sufficient to state that the 
charge has been properly introduced into the indictment. The 
second count is for compassing and imagining to depose the 
king; and every act aiming at the destruction of the regal 
authority of the realm, is, in contemplation of law, a compas- 
sing and' imagining to depose the king. With regard to the third 
count, that for levying war, 1 would rather speak in the Ian. 
guage of the grave authorities of the law than in any other terms 
I could select ; those authorities, but especially Mr. Justice 
Foster and Lord Hale, have had the sanction and approbation 
of the most learned men, and their opinions have been virtually 
received and quoted as the text law of the land. The former 
of these most eminent persons, Mr. Justice Foster, expressly 
states that an insurrection to throw down all enclosures, 
to raise the price of labour, to open all prisons, or any acts 
of general opposition to the authorities of the law, are, in 
construction of law, high treason, within the clause 
of levying war ; and he then refers to the statute of 5th 
Edward III. to which I have already adverted. It seems, 
however, that tumults that have a private object, and a more 
individual interest, such as in the early periods of our history^ 
the contests between neighbouring clans, are distinguished in 
this very statute from those which are attacks upon the regal 
authority of the realm. If, therefore, it should appear, as was 
contended by the counsel for the prboner, that the riot in 
which he was concerned was merely a disturbance, not directed 
in any way against the regal authority of the realm, I trust no 
person would ever seek to confound the limits of the two 
offences, and tt> mix up a mere riot with treason : in order to 
make it treasoB, it must appear that there was a design to over- 
throw the government of the country. The question, and the 
only question you have to try, is in reality this — Whether the 
conspiracy in which the prisoner was engaged were or were not 
*a conspiracy to overthrow the government of the country ? In 
addition to what I have stated to you from the work of Mr. 
Justice Foster, allow me to refer you to what my Lord Hale 
says upon the same subject, who holds precisely the same opi> 
nion ; who adds, that the levying of a force to disable the King 
from changing any measures, or from adopting any measures 
he has a right to adopt in his kingly capacity, is effectually a 
levying of war against the King. Those three counts are 
therefore competently framed under the statute of Edward TIL; 
the ijubsef]ucut aetj iis I liave already said, not in Tact niakitj*; 
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future peace and jiecurity, the stability of the utate, anil the 
administration of pablic justice, to find a verdict of gaiUy 
against the prisoner. 

The court rose at half past 6 o'clock, to sit again for sum- 
ming up on Monday at 10 o'clock. 

SEVENTH DAY, 

Monday, June 10, 1817. 
Trial of James WaiBon, the elder, continued. 

Mr. Justice Bayley took his seat at 9 o'clock, when thp 
grand jury for Middlesex were sworn in as usuaL I'his cere- 
mony, together with a very short charge, occupied nearly an 
hour and a half. 

The jury entered their box at a little past 10, and before half 
past 10 the whole court was assembled. 

Lord Ell EN BOROUGH addressed the jury as follows : — The 
evidence on both sides having been now concluded, and the 
counsel, as well for the prosecution as the prisoner, having 
finished their cases, it now remains for me to address to you 
such observations as seem necessary, and to present to you, as 
well as I am able, the evidence taken during this long proceed- 
ing. When that has been completed, it will become your duty, 
dispassionately and conscientiously to weigh the whole, and to 
form such 1 conclusion on the balance of testimony as is con- 
sistent with truth and justice. This is an indictment for high 
treason, and it contains four charges, two of them founded on 
the old statute of Edw. III. which was passed for the purpose 
of collecting and embodying all the treasons thereafter to be 
considered, and which continues at the present day in full 
force. Several other acts have since been found expedient, 
from time to time, and one in particular, passed in the present 
reign, not so much enacting new treasons, as declaring those 
that were included in the stat. Edw. III. The two charges un- 
der the old act are, first — compassing and imagining the death 
of the King ; and secondly, levymg war against the King; these 
have been already so much the subject of comment on both 
sides, that it is scarcely necessary to add any thing in explana. 
tion : but to the compassing and imagining the death of the 
King, your attention has not been expressly du-ected ; and cer- 
tainly we have no evidence of any design to accomplish the per. 
sonal death of the sovereign ; but any thing aiming «t the de.. 
struction o.f the legal policy of the realm, such as the deposing 
or imprisonment of the person of the Kibg, or the destruction 
of the regal constitution of the country, is considered in law as 
aiming at the life and safety of the monarch, with intent to«ub< 
vert and destroy the monarchy. On this point I cannot refer 
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you to a higher authority than my lord chief justice Eyre, who 
said, that it was so undeniable a presumption of fact, arising 
from the proof of the intention to depose the king, that the life 
of the sovereign was aimed at, that it had been adopted and 
made a presumption of law. Upon this point, however, it is not 
needful that I should dilate ; it is sufficient to state that the 
charge has been properly introduced into the indictment. The 
second count is for compassing and imagining to depose the 
king* and every act aiming at the destruction of the regal 
authority of the realm, is, in contemplation of law, a compas- 
sing and imagining to depose tlie king. With regard to the third 
count, that for levying war, 1 would ratlier speak in the lan- 
guage of the grave authorities of the law than in any other terms 
I could select ; those authorities, but especially Mr. Justice 
Foster and Lord Hale, have had the sanction and approbation 
of the most learned men, and their opinions have been virtually 
received and quoted as the text law of the land. The former 
of these most eminent persons, Mr. Justice Foster, expressly 
states that an insurrection to throw down all enclosures, 
to raise the price of labour, to open all prisons, or any acts 
of general opposition to the authorities of the law, are, in 
construction of law, high treason, within the clause 
of levying war ; and he then refers to the statute of 5th 
Edward III. to which 1 have already adverted. It seems, 
however, ' that tumults that have a private object, and a more 
individual interest, such as in the early periods of our history^ 
the contests between neighbouring clans, are distinguished in 
this very statute from those which are attacks upon the regal 
authority of the realm. If, therefore, it should appear, as was 
contended by the counsel for the prboner, that the riot in 
which he was concerned was merely a disturbance, not directed 
in any way against the regal authority of the realm, I trust no 
person would ever seek to confound the limits of the two J 

offences, and tt> mix up a mere riot with treason : in order to 
make it treasoB, it must appear that there was a design to over- 
throw the government of the country. The question, and the 
only question you have to try, is in reality this — Whether the 
conspiracy in which the prisoner was engaged were or were not 
a conspiracy to overthrow the government of the country ? In 
addition to what I have stated to you from the work of Mr. 
Justice Foster, allow vie to refer you to what my Lord Hale 
says upon the same subject, who holds precisely the same opi< 
nion ; who adds, that the levying of a force to disable the King .*v: 5 

from changing any measures, or from adopting any measures 
he has a right to adopt in his kingly capacity, is effectually a 
levying of war against the King. Those three counts are ' 
therefore competently framed under the statute of Edward TIL; 
the subsequent act^ as I have ulrcady sakf^ not in fact making 
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any new treasons that did not before exists No blaixr«r can^ 
certainly be imputed to the counsel for the prisoner for the 
contention they have made upon this point ; but let me ask 
you, if the evidence shows that this riot was a mere irregularity 
or disorder? Does it not, on the contrary, appear, by the 
testimony I shall presently recapitulate, that it was, to ail intents 
2nd purposes, a levying of war. Before I begin, however, one 
observation I must make. It has been said, on behalf of the 
prisoner, that the counsel for the crown ought in justice to 
have called two persons of the names of Uanrison and Kearns^ 
to whom reference has been made in the course of this pro- 
ceeding ; and it was added, that if those witnesses had been pro- 
duced, it would have been clear that the parties had no treason- 
able purposes, and the case would have been stripped of all the 
doubt and difficulty that now hangs about it. To this it may 
be answered, that the counsel for the crown could not have 
called them ; and what is stronger is, that the counsel for the 
prifioner might have called them. If the crown had put Har- 
rison into the box, it could only have been to criminate himself 
— he might have demurred to the questions, and that demurrer 
could not have been over-ruled. Though it is true that against 
K earns no bill was found, yet if sufficient ground were shown, 
another bill might be presented against him, and for the same 
reason he could not be required to put himself in peril by an- 
swering the questions. This objection could not apply to the 
prisoner, if indeed his purposes were innocent and honest : 
his counsel had a fair course to pursue ; they might have put 
both into the box, and, by a few plain questions, have sup* 
plied a distinct and entire exculpation. You will recollect that 
Harrison was one of the earliest members of this association : 
he knew what had been done from the beginnings and could 
have afforded most important evidence to prove the prisoner's 
innocence, if he were innocent. Kearns came later into com- 
m union with the parties, but his evidence could not but have 
been material. Why did they not call these men to disprove 
ail the testimony of Castle ? and instead of casting blame upon 
others for not doing that which it was impossible for them to 
do, they themselves deserve centre for not doing that which 
by law they might. 

I will not occupy your time by farther remarks of a general 
nature, except a word or two upon the subject of accomplices : 
it must have often come before you in your capacity as jury- 
men ; and secret transactions, especially of this sort, can never 
be exposed but through the medium of accomplices : it is ne- 
cessary to procure intelligence of such matters through a chan- 
nel certainly not pure ; but it has been acted upon at all times, 
and every day, in every criminal tribunal of the country. If 
you find an accomplice so confirmed that you can give credit to 
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his story, you will give him that credit to which he is entitled, 
notwithstanding the taint of being an accomphce. This ques- 
tion was much discussed in a trial before Lord Holt, in the reign 
of WilUam III* and that learned judge decided, that the value 
of his testimony must be left to the jury. In this case certainly 
there is an accomplice, upon whom many severe observations 
have been made ; much obloquy has been heaped upon him ; 
and even if it were deserved, something might have been 
sacrificed to the decorum of this place: he has had to do 
with forged notes, was engaged in a disgraceful transaction 
regarding French prisoners, and perhaps may have been guilty 
of some pecuniary frauds, but he is criminated most of all 
by a professed participation in a crime of the most enor. 
mous nature: he admits that he was concerned with those 
. whose purpose seems to have been to overthrow the govern- 
ment of their country, jto demolish the barracks and destroy 
the soldiers in them, and to have participated in all the plans 
of mischief which his associates had concerted. But when such 
a man is confirmed in all the most important particulars, (as in 
the instance of Mr. Cossar, from whom a house was to be taken 
as a deposit for combustibles, under the pretence of carrying on 
the oil and colour trade), it is for you to say whether you do not 
believe his story. It appears even that Thistlewood, one of the 
conspirators, represented, for the purpose of farther deception, 
that the younger Watson was the son of a Lincolnshire farmer 
of substance ; and, under all the circumstances, it does not seem 
that Castle's evidence is open to so much observation. It is 
impossible to account for a variety of circumstances under any 
other supposition than that of guilt ; and more than aU, the 
paper found upon the person of the prisoner when he was ap- 
prehended on his flight from town. It appears clear that he had 
been arranging a plan, had been making military preparations, 
and collecting and disposing of his forces. The Tower is called 
the Old Man in the same document, and all doubt is removed 
by its afterwards being specifically named. All these things 
coincide to confirm the relation of the accomplice ; and though 
they may make out Httle or nothing, taken by themselves, yet 
altogether they form a ^ase deserving of your most serious 
consideration. His Lordship then proceeded to read over the 
various overt acts of treason endeavoured to be proved in the 
course of the evidence, that the jury might apply them as he 
proceeded. He then commenced a detail of the testimony of 
the various witnesses called since the commencement of the 
trial^ lamenting that it would be necessary for him to make a 
heavy demand upon the patience of the jury. In the course of 
his Lordship's recapitulation he adverted to tlie coincidence 
between the evidence as to the iatenLion of jumping fri>m the 
waggon, if the spirit of the people were found lipe, and the 
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words actually used by young Watson, according to Mr. Dow- 
ling s report of his speech, on the 2d of December in Spa-fields. 
At half past 3 o'clock, his lordship, who had before taken 
some slight refreshment, was so oppressed by the heat of the 
day, and the fatigue of reading so many hours, that Mr. Justice 
Bayley undertook to read his notes for him. The other judges 
continued, as a matter of course, to read over and compare 
their own notes of the evidence ^ith the report of Lord 
EUenborough. Mr. Justice Bayley and his Lordship after- 
wards relieved each other alternately. They entered into no 
general argument on the law of treason ; and the few observa- 
tions made, had for their object merely to point out that se- 
veral important particulars of Castle's evidenc-e were supported 
and confirmed by other and by unexceptionable testimony. 
It might be material also to remark, that the circumstances of 
fact which had been contradicted by persons less liable to sus- \f.^ 

picion, were not circumstances connected with the essential [j^ 

merits of this question, although the jury ought undoubtedly to ; ' 

give them a due consideration in estimating the degree of credit 
due to the testimony of Castle. Mr. Hunt and Mr. Bryant .bad .• 

certainly contradicted Castle, with regard to certain incidents, 
and the use of certain expressions at different times; but it 
should be considered, that this might arise merely from inaccu- 
rate recollection on the one side or the other, and that the oc- 
casions alluded to were momentsi most probably of haste and 
warmth. Besides, Mr. Hunt's account of what passed at the 
dinner, when a toast was given, undoubtedly most offensive to 
every man of common sense or common feeling, did not accu- 
rately correspond with the account of the same scene and 
transaction by Mr. Bryant. The exact period at which the 
blow struck at Castle by Hunt, was tlie point of difference 
alluded to by the court. The jury would pay a proper atten- 
tion to the evidence of Mr. Cossar, of Bentlcy, and three or four 
of the soldiers, against whose credibility nothing had been ob. 
jected. They would decide whether the testimony of these 
persons did not corroborate the account furnished by Castle, to 
the extent of showing that the prisoner was a party to. thede^ 
sign of engaging the waggon made use of on the 2d of Decern-' 
ber, and the acts of disorder and pillage which ensued. In , 
every important particular, the statements of that witness had 
been verified and sustained, excepting by the evidence of Har- 
rison, who was not produced. This was a deduction from the 
amount of proof; but the jury was to declare whether there was 
not, in the absence of Harrison, proof sufficient to convict the 
prisoner. Neither could the evidence with regard to the words 
used at the Tower on the day of the insurrection, be said lo 
rest on the solitary testimony of Haywood, whose credit it hatl 

.| been attempted to impeach. The evidence of Mr. Scott and Mr. 

> * Steers could not overturn the facts spoken by Mr. Dowling, or 
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throvir any serious doubt upon the correctness of this report. 
The evidence of Castle had been most ample ; he had laid him- 
self open to contradiction by the minuteness of his narrative in 
every particular ; and the proper mode of repelling the efTeot 
of his testimony was to have established that contradiction upon 
material facts. If that had been possible, why had it not been 
attempted 1 The document produced about an intended attack 
on the Old Man and the Old Lady was inexplicable upon any 
other supposition than that of a deliberate design to attack and 
get possession t)f the Tower and the Bank. What earthly rea- 
son could be assigned for the prisoner's taking a lodging whilst 
he had a house already, or for his son attempting to take the 
bouse in Seymour-street, unless as means for carrying into effect 
their principal design. If the jury believed the facts stated on 
the part of the prosecution, it must appear manifest that an 
object was contemplated, which, if successful, would have in- 
volved the country in anarchy and confusion, have overset the 
existing laws, and shaken everv security for the life and pro- 
perty of the subject. 

The jury, before they retired, intimated a desire to receive 
some refreshment, and the court assented to their being supplied 
with sandwiches and a bottle of wine. The proper olhcers 
being then sworn in the usual form to keep them without meat, 
drink, or conversation, with any except among themselves, they 
withdrew to a private room at a quarter before five, and in 
about two hours brought in a verdict of— NOT GUILTY. 

Watson heard the verdict with the same firmness of deport- 
ment and composure of spirits which he had displayed through- 
out the entire proceeding. He immediately applied, through 
one of the officers, for permission, which he received, to pass 
through the jury-box, in order to elude the curiosity of the 
crowd, assembled in prodigious numbers, and evidently dis- 
posed to receive him with tumultuous congratulation. He got 
to the water-side, and took a boat, without observation by the 
populace. 

COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 


Tuesday, June 17, 1817. 
ThismorningTHiSTLEwooD, Preston, and Hooppb, were 
brought from the Tower for the purpose of proceeding with 
their trials, when, as soon as the Court was assembled, and tiie 
jury sworn, the Attorney-general declared it was not his inten- 
tion to proceed with the charges against them ; consequently the . 
jury, as is usual in such cases, declared them Not guilty, and 
they were discharged. 
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any new treasons that did not before exists No blamer can 
certainly be imputed to the counsel for the prboner for the 
conteTition they have made upon this point ; but let me ask 
YOU, if the evidence shows that this riot was a mere irregularity 
or disorder? Does it not, on the contrary, appear, by the 
testimony I shall presently recapitulate, that it was, to all intents 
and purposes, a levying of war. Before I begin, however, one 
observation I must make. It has been said, on behalf of the 
prisoner, that the counsel for the crown ou^ht in justice to 
have called two persons of the names of Uarrison and Kearns^ 
to whom reference has been made in the course of this pro- 
ceeding ; and it was added, that if those witnesses had been pro- 
duced, it would have been clear that the parties had no treason- 
able purposes, and the case would have been stripped of all the 
doubt and difficulty that now hangs about it. To this it may 
be answered, that the counsel for the crown could not have 
called them ; and what is stronger is, that the pounsel for the 
])risoncr might have called them. If the crown had put Har- 
rison into the box, it could only have been to criminate himself 
— he might have demurred to the questions, and that demurrer 
could not have been over-ruled. Though it is true that against 
Kearns no bill was found, yet if sufficient ground were shown, 
another bill might be presented against him, and for the same 
rcaijon he could not be required to put himself in peril by an- 
swering the questions. This objection could not apply to the 
prisoner, if indeed his purposes were innocent and honest : 
hii counsel had a fair course to pursue ; they might have put 
both into the box, and, by a few plain questions, have sup« 
plied a distinct and entire exculpation. You will recollect that 
Harrison was one of the earliest members of this association : 
he knew what had been done from the beginning, and could 
have afforded most important evidence to prove the prisoner's 
innocence, if he were innocent. Kearns came later into com- 
munion with the parties, but his evidence could not but have 
been material. Why did they not call these men to disprove 
all the testimony of Castle ? and instead of casting blame upon 
others for not doing that which it was impossible for them to 
dOf they themselves deserve ceus|are for not doing that which 
by law they might. 

I will not occupy your time by farther remarks of a general 
nature, except a word or two upon the subject of accomplices : 
it must have often come before you in your capacity as jury- 
men ; and secret transactions, especially of this sort, can never 
be e deposed but through the medium of accomplices : it is ne- 
cessary to procure intelligence of such matters through a chan- 
nel certainly not pure ; but it has been acted upon at aU times, 
and every day, in every criminal tribunal of the country. If 
you find an accomplice so confirmed that you can give credit to 
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his story, you will give him that credit to which he is entitled, 
notwithstanding tlie taint of being an accomphce. This ques- 
tion was much discussed in a trial before Lord Holt, in the reign 
of William III* and that learned judge decided, that the value 
of his testimony must be left to the jury. In this case certainly 
there is an accomplice, upon whom many severe observations 
have been made ; much obloquy has been heaped upon him ; 
and even if it were deserved, something might have been 
sacrificed to the decorum of this place: he has had to do 
with forged notes, was engaged in a disgraceful transaction 
regarding French prisoners, and perhaps may have been guilty 
of some pecuniary frauds, but he is criminated most of all 
by a professed participation in a crime of the most enor. 
mous nature: he admits that he was concerned with those 
. whose purpose seems to have been to overthrow the govern- 
ment of their country, ^o demolish the barracks and destroy 
the soldiers in them, and to have participated in all the plans 
of mischief which his associates had concerted. But when such 
a man is confirmed in all the most important particulars, (as in 
the instance of Mr. Cossar, from whom a house was to be taken 
as a deposit for combustibles, under the pretence of carrying on 
the oil and colour trade), it is for you to say whether you do not 
believe his story. It appears even that Thisllewood, one of the 
conspirators, represented, for the purpose of farther deception, 
tbat ihc younger Watson waH the son of u Lincolnsjhire farmer 
of substance ; and, under all tlie circumstances, it does not seem 
that Caiitle^s evidence is open to so much observation. It is 
impossible to account for a variety of circumsttances under any 
other supposition than Ihat of guilt; and more tban all, the 
paper found upon the person of the prisoner ivhen he was ap- 
prehended on his /light from town. It appears clear that he had 
been arranging a plan, had been making military preparations, 
and collecting and disposing of his forces. The Tower is called 
the Old Man in the same document, and all doubt is removed 
by its afterwards being speciiically named. All these things 
coincide to confirm the relation of the accomplice ; and though 
ihey may make out little or nothings taken by themselves, yet 
altogetlier they form a fase deserving of your most serious 
consideration. His tordship then proceeded to read over the 
various overt acts of treason endeavoured to be proved in the 
course of the evidence, that the jury might npply them as he 
proceeded. He then commenced a detail of the testimony of 
the various witnesses called since the commencement of the 
triaJj lamenting that it would be necessary for him^ to make a 
heavy demand upon the patience of the jury < In the course of 
his Lordship's recapitulation he adverted to the coincidence 
between the evidence as to the intention of jumping from the 
weggon, if the spirit of the people were found ripe» and ijie 
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words actually used by young Watson, according to Mr. Dow- 
ling s report of his speech, on the 2d of December in Spa-fields. 
At half past 3 o'clock, his lordship^ who had before taken 
some slight refreshment, was so oppressed by the heat of the 
day J and the fatigue of reading so many hours, that Mr. Justice 
Bayley undertttok to read his notes for bim< The other judges 
continued, a« a matter of coursej to read over and compare 
their own notes of the evidence ^ith the report of Lord 
EllenboTough. Mr. Justice Bayley and bis Lordship after- 
wards relieved each other alternately. They entered into no 
general argument on the Jaw of treason ; and the few observa- 
tions made, had for their objeci: merely to point out that se- 
veral important particulars of Castle's evideuc-e were supported 
and confirnied by other and by unexceptionable testimony^ 
It might be material also to remark, that the circumstances of 
fiict which had been contradicted by persons less liable to sus- ^^Ofc 

pio ion, were not circunislHnces connected with the essential '1^^ 

merits of this question, although the jury ought undoubtedly to V 

give them a due consideration in estimating the degree of credit 
due to the testimony of Castlcr Mr. Hunt and Mr. Bryant bad 
certainly coDtradicted Castle, with regard to certain incidents, 
and the use of certain expressions at diflferent times; but it 
should be considered, that this might arise merely from inaccu- 
rate recollection on the one side or the other, and that the oc- 
casions alluded to were moments most probably of hasste and 
warmthp Besides, Mr. Hunt's account of what passed at the 
dinner, when a toast was given, undoubtedly most offensive to 
every man of common sense or common feeling, did not accu- 
rately correspond with the account of the same scene and 
transaction by Mti^ Bryant. The exact period at which the 
blow struck at Castle by Hunt, was tijc point of diiferent^e 
alluded to by the court. The jury would pay a proper atten- 
tion to the evidence of Mr. Cossar, of Bcntley, and three or four 
of the soldiers, against whose credibility nothing bad been ob- 
jected. They would decide whether the testimony of these 
persons did not corroborate the account furnished by Castle, t^ 
the e^itent of showing that the prisoner was a party to the dei 
sign of engaging the waggon made use of on the 2d of Decern- 
her, and the acts of disorder and pillage which ensued* In , 
every important particular, tlic statements of tliat witness had 
been verified and sustained, excepting by the evidence of Har- 
rison, who was not produced. This was a deduction from the^ 
amount of proof; but the Jury was to declare whether there was 
not, in the absence of Harrison, proof sulbcient to convict the 
prisoner^ Neither could the evidence with regard to the words 
used at the Tower on the day of the insurrection, be said to 
rest on the sohtary testimony of Haywood, whose credit it had 
been attempted to impeach. The evidence of M r. Scott and Mr. 
Jfteers could not overturn the facts spoken by Mr, Dowling, or 


